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A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

At that remarkable period when Louis XVIIL was re- 
sfiored a second time to the throne of his fathers, and 
all the English who had money or leisure rushed over 
to the Continent, there lived in a certain boarding-house 
at Brussels a genteel young widow, who bore the ele- 
gant name of Mrs. Wellesley Macarty. 

In the same house and room with the widow lived 
her mamma, a lady who was called Mrs. Crabb. Both 
professed to be rather fiEishionable people. The Crabbs 
were of a very old English stock ; and the Macartys 
were, as the world knows, county Cork people, related 
to the Sheenys, Finnigans, Clancys, and other distin- 
guished families in their part of Ireland. But Ensign 
Wellesley Mac, not having a shilling, ran off with Miss 
Crabb, who possessed the same independence; and 
after having been married about six months to the lady, 
was carried off suddenly, on the 18th of June, 1816, by 
a disease very prevalent in those glorious times — the 
fatal cannon-shot morbus. He, and many hundred 
Toung fellows of his regiment, the Clonakilty Fencibles, 
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were attacked by this epidemic on the same day, at a 
place about ten miles from Brussels, and there perished. 
The ensign's lady had accompanied her husband to the 
Continent, and about five months after his death brought 
into the world two remarkably fine female children. 

Mrs. Wellesley's mother had been reconciled to her 
daughter by this time, — ^for, in truth, Mrs. Crabb had 
no other child but her runaway Juliana, to whom she 
flew when she heard of her destitute condition. And, 
indeed, it was high time that some one should come to 
the young widow's aid ; for as her husband did not 
leave money, nor any thing that represented money, 
3xcept a number of tailors' and boot-makers' bills, 
neatly docketed in his writing-desk, Mrs. Wellesley was 
in danger of starvation, should no friendly person assist 
her. 

Mrs. Crabb, then, came off to her daughter, whom 
the Sheenys, Finnigans, and Clancys, refused, with one 
scornful voice, to assist. The fact is, that Mr. Crabb 
had once been butler to a lord, and his lady a lady's 
maid ; and at Crabb's deaUi, Mrs. Crabb disposed of Uie 
Ram hotel and posting-house, where her husband had 
made three thousand pounds, and was living in genteel 
ease in a country town, when Ensign Macarty came, 
saw, and run away with Juliana. Of such a connexion, 
it was impossible that the great Clancys and Finnigans 
could take notice ; and so once more widow Crabb was 
compelled to share with her daughter her small income 
of a hundred and twenty a-year. ^* 

Upon this, at a boarding-house in Brussels, the two 
managed to live pretty smartly, and to maintain an 
honourable reputation. The twins were put oUt, after 
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the foreign fashion, to nurse, at a village in the neigh*- 
bourhood ; for Mrs. Macarty had been too ill to nui-se 
them ; and Mrs. Crabb could not afford to purchase 
that most expensive article, a private wet-nurse. 

There had been numberless tiffs and quarrels be- 
tween mother and daughter when the latter was in her 
maiden state; and Mrs. Crabb was, to tell the truth, in 
nowise sorry when her Jooly disappeared with the en- 
sign, — for the old lady dearly loved a gentleman, and 
was not a little flattered at being the mother to Mrs. 
Ensign Macarty. Why the ensign should have run 
away with his lady at all, as he might have had her for 
the asking, is no business of ours ; nor are we going to 
rake up old stories and village scandals which insin- 
uate that Miss Crabb ran away with him^ for with these 
points the writer and the reader have nothing to do. 

Well, then, the reconciled mother and daughter 
lived once more together, at Brussels. In the course 
of a year, Mrs. Macarty's sorrow had much abated ; and 
having a great natural love of dress, and a tolerably 
handsome face and person, she was induced, without 
much reluctance, to throw her weeds aside, and to ap- 
pear in the most becoming and varied costumes which 
her means and ingenuity could furnish. Considering, 
indeed, the smallness of the former, it was agreed on al] 
hands that Mrs. Crabb and her daughter deserved won- 
derful credit, — ^that is, they managed, to keep up as 
respectable an appearance as if they had five hundred 
' i-year ; and at church, at tea-parties, and abroad in the 
streets, to be what is called quite the gentlewomen. If 
they starved at home, nobody saw it ; if they patched 
and pieced, nobody (it was to be hoped) knew it ; if 
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they bragged about their relations and property, could 
any one say them nay ? Thus they lived, hanging on 
with desperate energy to the skirts of genteel society ; 
Mrs. Crabb, a sharp woman, rather respected her 
daughter's superior rank ; and Mrs. Macarty did not 
quarrel so much as heretofore with her mamma, on 
whom herself and her two children were entirely de- 
pendent. 

While affairs were at this juncture, it happened 
that a young Englishman, James Gann, Esq., of the 
great oil-house of Gann, Blubbery and Gann (as he took 
care to tell you before you had been an hour in his com- 
pany), — it happened, I say, that James Gann, Esq., 
came to Brussels for a month, for the purpose of per- 
fecting himself in the French language ; and while in 
that capital went to lodge at the very boarding-house 
which contained Mrs. Crabb and her daughter. Gann 
was young, weak, inflammable ; he saw and adored Mrs. 
Wellesley Macarty ; and she, who was at this period 
all but engaged to a stout, old, wooden-legged Scotch 
regimental surgeon, pitilessly sent Dr. M'Lint about his 
business, and accepted the addresses of Mr. Gann. How 
the young man arranged matters with his papa, the 
senior partner, I don't know; but it is certain that 
there was a quan-el, and afterwards a reconciliation ; 
and it is also Imown that James Gann fought a duel 
with the surgeon, — receiving the JEsculapian fire, and 
discharging his own bullet into the azure skies. About 
nine thousand times, in the course of his after-years, 
did Mr. Gann narrate the history of the combat ; it en- 
abled him to go through life with the reputation of a 
man of courage, and won for him, as he said with pride, 
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the hand of his Juliana : perhaps this was rather a 
questionable benefit. 

One part of the tale, however, honest James never 
did dare to tell, except when peculiarly excited by 
wrath or liquor ; it was this : that on the day after the 
wedding, and in the presence of many friends who had 
come to offer their congratulations, a stout nurse, bear- 
ing a brace of chubby little ones, made her appearance ; 
and these rosy urdbins, springing forward at the sight 
of Mr. James Gann, shouted, affectionately, ^ Maman / 
Maman /^ at which the lady, blushing rosy red, said, 
*' James, these two are yours f and poor James well 
nigh fainted at this sudden paternity so put upon him. 
" Children 1" screamed he, aghast ; " whose children ?" 
at which Mrs. Crabb, majestically checking him said, 
^ These, my dear James, are the daughters of the gal- 
lant and good Ensign Macarty, whose widow you 
yesterday led to the altar. May you be happy with 
her, and may these blessed children (tears) find in you 
a father, who shall replace him that fell in the field of 
glory r 

Mrs. Crabb, Mrs. James Gann, Mrs. Major Lolly, 
Mrs. Piffler, and several ladies present, set up a sob 
immediately ; and James Gann, a good-humoured, soft- 
hearted man, was quite taken aback. Eossing his lady 
hurriedly, he vowed that he would take care of the 
poor little things ; and proposed to kiss them likewise ; 
which caress the darlings refused with many roars. 
Gann's fate was sealed from that minute ; and he was 
properly henpecked by his wife and mother-in-law 
during the life of the latter. Indeed, it was to Mrs. 
Crabb that the stratagem of the infant concealment was 
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due; for when her daughter innocently proposed to 
have or to see the children, the old lady strongly point- 
ed out the folly of such an arrangement, which might, 
perhaps, frighten away Mr. Gann from the delightful 
matrimonial trap into which (lucky rogue !) he was 
ahout to fall. 

Soon after the marriage, the happy pair returned to 
England, occupying the house in Thames Street, city, 
until the death of Gann, senior ; when his son, becom- 
ing head of the firm of Gann and Blubbery, quitted the 
dismal precincts of Billingsgate and colonised in the 
neighbourhood of Putney ; where a neat box, a couple 
of spare bed-rooms, a good cellar, and a smart gig to 
drive intx> and out from town, made a real gentleman 
of him. Mra. Gann treated him with much scorn, to 
be sure, called him a sot, and abused hugely the male 
companions that he brought down with him to Putney. 
Honest James would listen meekly, would yield, and 
would bring down a brace more friends the next day, 
with whom he would discuss his accustomed number of 
bottles of port. About this period, a daughter was bom 
to him, called Caroline Brandenburg Gann ; so named 
after a large yellow mansion near Hammersmith, and 
an injured queen who lived there at the time of the 
little girl's birth, and who was greatly compassioned 
and patronised by Mrs. James Gann, and other ladies 
of distinction. Mrs. James was a lady in those days, 
and gave evening parties of the very first order. 

At this period of time, Mrs. James Gann sent the 
twins, Rosalind Clancy and Isabella Finnigan Welles- 
ley Macarty, to a boarding-school for young ladies, and 
grumbled much at the amount of the half-year's bill 
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which her husband was called upon to pay for them ; for 
though James discharged them with perfect good hu- 
mour, his lady began to entertain a mean opinion in- 
deed of her pretty young children. They could expect 
no fortune, she said, from Mr. Gann, and she wondered 
that he should think of bringing them up expensively, 
when he had a darling child of his own, for whom he 
was bound to save all the money that he could lay by. 

Grandmamma, too, doted on the little Caroline 
Brandenburgh, and vowed that she would leave her 
three thousand pounds to this dear infant ; for in this 
way does the world show its respect for that most re- 
spectable thing prosperity. Who in this life get the 
smiles, and the acts of friendship, and the pleasing lega- 
cies ? — ^The rich. And I do, for my part, heartily wish 
that some one would leave me a trifle — say twenty 
thousand pounds — being perfectly confident that some 
one else would leave me more ; and that I should sink 
into my grave worth a plum at least 

Little Caroline then had her maid, her airy nursery, 
her little carriage to drive in, the promise of her grand- 
mamma's consols, and that priceless treasure — her 
mamma's undivided affection. Gann, too, loved her 
sincerely, in his careless, good-humoured way ; but he 
determined, notwithstanding, that his step-daughters 
should have something handsome at his death, but — 
but for a great Bur. 

Gann and Blubbery were in the oil line, — have we 
not said so? Their profits arose from contracts for 
lighting a great number of streets in London ; and 
about this period Gas came into use. Gann and Blub- 
bery appeared in the Gazette ; and, I am sorry to say, 
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80 bad had been the management of Blubbery,- 
great the extravagance of both partners and their 1» 
dies, — ^that they only paid their creditors fourteen pence 
halfpenny in the pound. 

When Mrs. Crabb heard of this dreadful accident — 
Mrs. Crabb, who dined thrice a-week with her son-in- 
law ; who never would have been allowed to enter the 
house at all had not honest James interposed his good 
nature between her quarrelsome daughter and herself — 
Mrs. Crabb, I say, proclaimed James Gann to be a 
swindler, a villain, a disreputable, tipsy, vulgar man, 
and made over her money to the Misses Rosalind Clan- 
cy and Isabella Sheeny Macarty ; leaving poor little 
Caroline without one single maravedi. Half of 1500 
pounds allotted to each was to be paid at marriage, the 
other half on the death of Mrs. James Gann, who was 
to enjoy the interest thereof. Thus do we rise and fall 
in this world — ^thns does Fortune shake her swift wings, 
and bid us abruptly to resign the gifts (or rather loans) 
which we have had from her. 

How Gann and his family lived after their stroke of 
misfortune, I know not ; but as the failing tradesman is 
going through the process of bankruptcy, and for .some 
months afterwards, it may be remarked, that he has 
usually some mysterious means of subsistence — stray 
spars of the wreck of his property, on which he man- 
ages to seize, and to float for a while. During his re- 
tirement, in an obscure lodging in Lambeth, where the 
poor fellow was so tormented by his wife as to be com- 
pelled to fly to the public-house for reftige, Mrs. Crabb 
died ; a hundred a-year thus came into the possession 
of Mrs. Gann ; and some of James's friends, who 
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thought him a good fellow in his prosperity, came for- 
ward, and furnished a house, in which they placed him, 
and came to see and comfort him. Then they came to 
see him not quite so often ; then they found out that 
Mrs. Gann was a sad tyrant, and a silly woman ; then 
the ladies declared her to be insupportable, and Gann 
to be a low, t'psy fellow : and the gentlemen could but 
snake their heads, and admit that the charge was true. 
Then they left off coming to see him altogether ; for 
such is the way of the world, where many of us have 
good impulses, and are generous on an occasion, but 
are wearied by perpetual want, and begin to giow an- 
gry at its importunities — ^being very properly vexed at 
the daily recurrence of hunger, and the impudent un- 
reasonableness of starvation. Gann, then, had a gen- 
teel wife and children, a furnished house, and a hun- 
dred pounds a-year. How should he live ? The wife 
of James Gann, Esq., would never allow him to demean 
himself by taking a clerk's place ; and James himself, 
being as idle a fellow as ever was known, was fain to 
acquiesce in this determination of hers, and to wait for 
some more genteel employment. And a curious list of 
such genteel employments might be made out, were 
one inclined to follow this interesting subject far ; shab- 
by compromises with the world, into which poor fel- 
lows enter, and still fondly talk of their " position," and 
strive to imagine that they are really working for their 
bread. 

Numberless lodging-houses are kept by the fe- 
males of families who have met with reverses : are not 
" boarding-houses, with a select musical society, in the 
neighbourhood of the squares," maintained by such I 
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Do not the gentlemen of the boarding-houses issue 
forth every morning to the city, or make-believe to go 
thither, on some mysterious business which they have f 
After a certain period, Mrs. James Gann kept a lodg- 
ing-house (in her own words, received "two inmates 
into her family"), and Mr. Gann had his mysterious 
business. 

In the year 1836, when this story begins, there 
stood in a certain back street in the town of Margate a 
house, on the door of which might be read in gleaming 
brass the name of Mr. Gakn. It was the work of a 
single «mutty servant-maid to clean this brass plate 
every morning, and to attend as far as possible to the 
wants of Mr. Gann, his family, and lodgers ; and his 
house being not very far from the sea, and as you 
might, by climbing up to the roof, get a sight between 
two chimneys of that multitudinous element, Mrs. Gann 
set down her lodgings as fashionable ; and declared on 
her cards that her house commanded " a fine view of 
the sea." 

On the wire window-blind of the parlour was writ- 
ten, in large charactei*s, the word Office ; and here it 
was that Gann's services came into play. He was very 
much changed, poor fellow ! and humbled ; and from 
two cards that hung outside the blind, I am led to be- 
lieve that he did not disdain to be agent to the ^ Lon- 
don and Jamaica Ginger-Beer Company," and also for 
a certain preparation called "Gaster's Infants' Farinacio, 
or Mothers' Invigorating Substitute," — a damp, black, 
mouldy, half-pound packet of which stood in perma- 
nence at one end of the "office" mantelpiece ; while a 
fly-blown ginger-beer bottle occupied the other extremi 
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ty. Nothing else indicated that this ground-floor cham- 
ber was an office, except a huge black inkstand, in 
which stood a stunnpy pen, richly crusted with ink at 
the nib, and to all appearance for many months enjoy- 
ing a sinecure. 

To this room you saw every day, at two o clock, 
the employe from the neighbouring hotel bring two 
quarts of beer ; and if you called at that hour, a tre- 
mendous smoke, and smell of dinner, would gush out 
upon you from the "oflSce," as you stumbled over sun- 
dry battered tin dish-covers, which lay gaping at the 
threshold. Thus had that great bulwark of gentility, 
the dining at -six o'clock, been broken in ; and the 
reader must therefore judge that the house of Gann 
was in a demoralised state. 

Gann certainly was. After the ladies had retired to 
the back parlour (which, with yellow gauze round the 
frames, window-curtains, a red silk cabinet piano, and 
an album, was still tolerably genteel), Gann remained, 
to transact business in the office. This took place in 
the presence of friends, and usually consisted in the pro- 
duction of a bottle of gin from the comer-cupboard, or, 
mayhap, a litre of brandy, which was given by Gann 
with a knowing wink, and a fat finger placed on a 
twinkling red nose: when Mrs. G. was out, James 
would also produce a number of pipes, that gave this 
room a constant and agreeable odour of shag-tobacco. 

In fact, Mr. Gann had nothing to do from morn 
ing till night. He was now a fat, bald-headed man, of 
fifty ; a dirty dandy on week-days, with a shawl waist- 
coat, a tuft of hair to his great double chin, a snuffy 
shirt-frill, and enormous breast-pin and seals : he had a 
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pilotrcoat, with large mother-of-pearl buttons, and al- 
ways wore a great rattUng telescope, with which he 
might be seen for hours on the sea-shore or the pier, 
examining the ships, the bathing machines, the ladies' 
schools as they paraded up and down the Esplanade, 
and all other objects which the telescopic view might 
give him. He knew every person connected with eveiy 
one of the Deal and Dover coaches, and was sure to be 
witness to the arrival or departure of several of them ili 
the course of the day ; he had a word for the hostler 
about "that grey mare," a nod for the "shooter" or 
guard, and a bow for the dragsman ; he could send 
parcels for nothing up to town ; had twice had Sir Bum- 
ble Tumble (the noble driver of the Flash-oMightning- 
light-four-inside-post-coach) "up at his place," and took 
care to tell you that some of the party were pretty con- 
siderably " sewn up," too. He did not frequent the 
large hotels ; but in revenge he knew every person who 
entered or lefl them ; and was a great man at the Bag 
of Nails and the Magpie and Punchbowl, where he was 
president of a club ; he took the bass in " Mynheer Van 
Dunk," "the Wolf," and many other morsels of con- 
certed song, and used to go backwards and forwards to 
London in the steamera as often as ever he liked, and 
have his "grub," too, on board. Such was James 
Gann. Many people, when they wrote to him, ad- 
dressed him James Gann, Esq. 

His reverses and former splendours afforded a never- 
failing theme of conversation to honest Gann and the 
whole of his family ; and it may be remarked, that such 
pecuniary misfortunes, as they are called, are by no 
means misfortunes to people of certain dispositions, but 
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actual pieces of good luck. Gann, for instance, used to 
drink liberalljr of port and claret, when tlie house of 
Gann and Blubbeiy was in existence, and was hence- 
forth compelled to imbibe only brandy and gin. Now 
he loved these a thousand times more than the wine ; 
and had the advantage of talking about the latter, and 
of his great merit in giving them up. In those .pros- 
perous days, too, being a gentleman, he could not fre- 
quent the public-house as he did at present ; and the 
sanded tavern-parlour was Gann's supreme enjoyment 
He was obliged to spend many hours daily in a dark 
unsavoury room in an alley off Thames Street; and 
Gann hated books and business, except of other peo- 
ple's. His tastes were low; he loved public-house 
jokes and company ; and now being fallen, was voted 
at the Bag of Nails and the Magpie before-mentioned a 
tip-top fellow and real gentleman, whereas he had been 
considered an ordinary vulgar man by his fashionable 
associates at Putney. Many men are there who are 
made to fall, and to profit by the tumble. 

As for Mrs. G., or Jooly as she was indifferently 
called by her husband, she, too, had gained by her 
losses. She bragged of her former acquaintance in the 
most extraordinary way, and to hear her you would 
fiuicy that she was known and connected to half the 
peerage. Her chief occupation was taking medicine, 
and mending and altering of her gowns. She had a 
huge taste for cheap finery, loved raflflcs, tea-parties, and 
walks on the pier, where she flaunted herself and 
daughters as gay as butterflies. She stood upon her 
rank, did not fail to tell her lodgers that she was ^^ a 
gentlewoman," and was mighty sharp with Becky the 
maid, and poor Carry, her youngest child. 
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For the tide of affection had turned now, and the 
" Misses Wellesley Macarty" were the darlings of their 
mother's heart, as Caroline had heen in the early days 
of Putney prosperity. Mrs. Gann respected and loved 
her elder daughters, the stately heiresses of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and scorned poor Caroline, who was like- 
wise scornied (like Cinderella in the sweetest of all sto- 
ries) by her brace of haughty, thoughtless sisters. 
These young women were tall, well-grown, black- 
browed girls, little scrupulous, fond of fun, and having 
great health and spirits. Caroline was pale and thin, 
and had fair hair and meek grey eyes ; nobody thought 
her a beauty in her moping cotton gown ; whereas the 
sisters, in flaunting printed muslins, with pink scarfs, 
and artificial flowers, and brass ferronieres and other 
fallals, were voted very charming and genteel by the 
Ganns' circle of friends. They had pink cheeks, white 
shoulders, and many glossy curls stuck about their 
shining foreheads, as damp and as black as leeches. 
Such charms, madam, cannot fail of having their eflfect ; 
and it was very lucky for Caroline that she did not 
possess them, for she might have been rendered as vain, 
frivolous, and vulgar, as these young ladies were. 

While these enjoyed their pleasures and tea-parties 
abroad, it was Carry's usual fate to remain at home, and 
help the servant in the many duties which were required 

n Mrs. Gann's establishment. She dressed that lady 
and her sisters, brought her papa his tea in bed, kept 
the lodgers' bells, bore their scoldings, if they were la- 
dies, and sometimes gave a hand in the kitchen if any 
extra pie-crust or cookery was required. At two she 

made a little toilet for dinner, and was employed on 
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numberless household darnings and mending in the long 
evenings, whi^ her sisters giggled over the jingling 
piano, mamma sprawled on the sofa, and Gann was 
over his glass at the club. A weary lot, in sooth, was 
yours, poor little Caroline ! since the days of your in- 
fancy, not one hour of sunshine, no friendship, no cheery 
play-fellows, no mother's love; but that being dead, the 
affections which would have crept round it, withered 
and died too. Only James Gann, of all the household, 
had a good-natured look for her, and a coarse word of 
kindness ; nor, indeed, did Caroline complain, nor shed 
many tears, nor call for death, as she would if she had 
been brought up in genteeler circles. The poor thing 
did not know her own situation ; her misery was dumb 
and patient; it is such as thousands and thousands of 
women in our society bear, and pine, and die of; made 
up of sums of small tyrannies, and long indifference, 
and bitter wearisome injustice, more dreadful to bear 
than any tortures that we of the stronger sex are pleased 
to cry At! Afl about. In ou( intercourse with the 
world (which is conducted with that kind of cordiality 
that we see in Sir Harry and my lady in & comedy^ — a 
couple of painted, grinning fools, talking parts that they 
have learned out of a book) ; as we sit and look at the 
smiling actors, we get a glimpse behind the scenes, from 
time to time, and alas for the wretched nature that ap- 
pears there I — among women especially, who deceive 
even more than men, having more to hide, feeling 
more, living more than we who have our business, 
pleasure, ambition, which carries us abroad. . Ours are 
the great strokes of misfortune, as they are called, and 
theirs the small miseries. While the male thinks, la- 
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hours, and battles without, the domestic woes and 
wrongs are the lot of the women ; and tjje little ills are 
10 bad, so infinitely fiercer and bitterer than the great, 
that I would not change my condition — no, not to be 
Helen, Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Coutts, or the luckiest sh^ 
in history. 

Well, then, in the manner we have described lived 
the Gann family. Mr. Gann all the better for his '^ mis- 
fortunes," Mrs. Gann little the worse ; the two young 
ladies greatly improved by the circumstance, having 
been cast thereby into a society where their expected 
two thousand pounds made great heiresses of them ; 
and poor Caroline, as luckless a being as any that the 
wide sun shone upon. Better to be alone in the world 
and utterly friendless, than to have sham friends and no 
sympathy ; ties of kindred which bind one as it were to 
the corpse of relationship, and oblige one to bear 
through life the weight and the embraces of this lifeless, 
cold connexion. 

I do not mean to ^y that Caroline would ever have 
made use of this metaphor, or suspected that her con- 
nexion with her mamma and sisters was any thing so 
loathsome. She only felt that she was ill-treated, and 
had no companion ; but was not on that account envi- 
ous, only humble and depressed, not desiring so much 
to resist as to bear injustice, and hardly venturing to 
think for herself. This tyranny and humility served 
her in place of education, and formed her manners, 
which were wonderfuUy gentle and calm. It was 
strange to see such a person growing up in such a fam- 
ily ; the neighbours spoke of her with much scornful 
compassion. '^A poor half-witted thing,'' they said, 
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*' who could not say bo to a goose f and I think it is 
one good test of gentility to be thus looked down on by 
vulgar people. 

It is not to be supposed that the elder girls had 
reached their present age without receiving a number 
of offers of marriage, and being warmly in love a great 
many times. But many unfortunate occurrences had 
compelled them to remain in their vir^n condition. 
There was an attorney who had proposed to Rosalind ; 
but finding that she would receive only 760/. down, in- 
stead of 1500Z., the monster had jilted her pitilessly, 
handsome as she was. An apothecary, too, had been 
smitten by her charms ; but to live in a shop was be- 
neath the dignity of a Wellesley-Macarty, and she 
waited for better things. Lieutenant Swabber of the 
coast-guard service, had lodged two months at Gann's ; 
and if letters, long walks, and town-talk could settle a 
match, a match between him and Isabella must have 
taken place. Well, Isabella was not married ; and the 
lieutenant, a colonel in Spain, seemed to have given up 
all thoughts of her. She meanwhile consoled herself 
with a gay young wine-merchant, who had lately es- 
tablished himself at Brighton, kept a gig, rode out with 
the hounds, and was voted perfectly genteel ; and there 
was a certain French marquess, with the most elegant 
black mustachios, who had made a vast impression up- 
on the heart of Eosalind, having met her first at the 
circulating library, and afterwards, by the most extraor- 
dinary series of chances, coming upon her and her sister 
daily in their walks upon the pier. 

Meek little Caroline, meanwhile, trampled upon 
though she was, was springing up to womanhood ; and 
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though pale, freckled, thin, meanly dressed, had a cer 
tain charm about her which some people might prefer 
to the cheap splendours and rude red and white of the 
Misses Macarty. In fact we have now come to a period 
of her history when, to the amaze of her mamma and 
sisters, and not a little to the satisfaction of James 
Gann, Esquire, she actually inspired a passion in the 
breast of a very respectable young man. 



-»^-»- 



CHAPTER n. 

BOW MRS. QANN RECEIVED TWO LODGERS. 

It was the winter season when the events recorded 
in this history occurred ; and as at that period not one 
out of a thousand lodging-houses in Margate are let, 
Mrs. Gann, who generally submitted to occupy her own 
first and second floors during this cheerless season, con- 
sidered herself more than ordinarily lucky when circum- 
stances occurred which brought no less than two lodg- 
ers to her establishment 

She had to thank her daughters for the first in- 
mate ; for, as these two young ladies were walking one 
day down their own street, talking of the joys of the 
ast season, and the delight of the raffles and singing 
t the libraries, and the intoxicating pleasures of the 
Vauxhall balls, they were remarked and evidently ad- 
mired by a young gentleman who was sauntering list- 
lessly up the street. 

He stared, and it must be confessed that the fasci- 
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nating girls stared too, and put each other's head into 
each other's bonnet, and giggled and said, "^ Lor !" and 
then looked hard at the young gentleman again. Their 
eyes were black, their cheeks were very red. Fancy 
how Miss Bella's and Miss Linda's hearts beat when the 
gentleman, dropping his glass out of his eye, actually 
stepped across the street, and said, " L&dies, I am seek- 
ing for lodgings, and should be gla4 to look at those 
which I see are to let in your house." 

" How did the conjurer know it was our house ?' 
thought Bella and Linda (they always thought in 
couples), — ^&om the very simple fact that Miss Bella 
had just thrust into the door a latch-key. 

Most bitterly did Mrs. James Gann regret that she 
had not on her best gown when a stranger — a stranger 
in February — actually called to look at the lodgings. 
She made up, however, for the slovenliness of her dress 
by the dignity of her demeanour ; and asked the gen- 
tleman for references, informed him that she was a gen- 
tlewoman, and that he would have peculiar advantages 
in her establishment; and, finally, agreed to receive 
him at the rate of twenty shillings per week. The 
bright eyes of the young ladies had done the business ; 
but to this day Mrs. James Gann is convinced that her 
peculiar dignity of manner, and great fluency of brag 
regarding her family, have been the means of bringing 
hundreds of lodgers to her house, who but for her 
would never have visited it 

^ Gents," said Mr. James Gann at the Bag of Nails 
that very evening, " we have got a new lodger, and Fll 
stand glasses round to his jolly good health !" 

The new lodger, who was remarkable for nothing 
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except very black eyes, a sallow face, and a habit of 
smoking segars in bed until noon, gave his namo 
George Brandon, Esq. As to his temper and habits, 
when humbly requested by Mrs. Gann to pay in ad- 
vance, he laughed and presented her with a bank-note, 
never quarrelled with a single item in her bills, walked 
much, and ate two mutton-chops per diem. The young 
ladies, who examyied all the boxes and letters of the 
lodgers, as young ladies will, could not find one single 
document relative to their new inmate, exeept a tavern- 
bill of the Albion, to which the name of George Bran- 
don, Esquire, was prefixed. Any other papers which 
might elucidate his history, were locked up in a Bramah 
box, likewise marked G. B.; and though these were 
but unsatisfactory points by which to judge a man's 
character, there was a something about Mr. Brandon 
which caused all the ladies at Mrs. Gann's to vote he 
was quite a gentleman. 

When this was the case, I am happy to say it 
would not unfrequently happen that Miss Rosalind or 
Miss Isabella would appear in the lodger's apartments, 
bearing in the breakfast-cloth, or blushingly appearing 
with the weekly bill, apologising for mamma's absence, 
" and hoping that every thing was to the gentleman's 
liking." 

Both the Misses Wellesley Macarty took occasion 
to visit Mr. Brandon in this manner ; and he received 
both with such a fascinating ease and gentlemanlike 
fi-eedom of manner, scanning their points firom head to 
foot, and fixing his great black eyes so earnestly mT 
their faces, that the blushing creatures turned away 
abashed, and yet pleased, and had many conversations 
about him. 
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''Law, BelV said Miss Rosalind, ''what a chap 
that Brandoa is I I don't half like him, I do declare I'* 
Than which there can be no greater compliment from a 
woman to a man. 

" No more do I neither," says Bell. " The man 
stares so, and says such thisgs ! Just now, when Becky 
brought his paper and sealing-wax — the silly girl 
brought black and red too— I took them up to ask 
which he would have^ and what do you think he 
said f ' 

" Well, dear, what T said Mrs. Gann. 

" Miss Bell," says he, looking at me, and with such 
eyes ! " Fll keep every thing : the red wax, because 
it's like your lips ; the black wax, because it's like your 
hair ; and the satin paper, because it's like your skin ! 
Wasn't it genteel ?" 

" Law, now !" exclaimed Mrs. Gann. 

" Upon my word, I think it's very rude !" said Miss 
Lindy ; " and if he'd have said so to me, I'd have 
slapped his face for his imperence !" And much to her 
credit. Miss Lindy went to his room ten minutes after 
to see if he wotUd say any thing to her. What Mr. 
Brandon said, I never knew; but the little pang of 
envy which had caused Miss Lindy to retort sharply 
upon her sister, had given place to a pleased good-hu- 
mour, and she allowed Bella to talk about the new 
lodger as much as ever she liked. 

And now if the reader is anxious to know what 
was Mr. Brandon's character, he had better read the 
following letter from him. It was addressed to no less 
a person than a viscount ; and given, perhaps, with 
some little ostentation to Becky, the maid, to carry to the 
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post Now Becky, before she executed such errands, 
always showed the letters to her mistress or one of the 
young ladies (it must not be supposed . that Miss Caro- 
line was a whit less curious on these matters than her 
sisters) ; and when the family beheld the name of Lord 
Viscount Cinqbars upon the superscription, their respect 
for their lodger was greater than ever it had been :- 

Margate, January 1835. 

'*Mt bear Viscount, — ^For a reason I have, on coming 
down to Margate, I with much gravity informed the people of 
the White Hart that my name was Brandon, and intend to bear 
that honourable appellation during my stay. For the same 
reason (I am a modest man, dear Simon, and love to do good 
in secret), I left the public hotel immediately, and am now 
housed in private lodgings, humble, and at a humble price. I 
am here, thank Heaven, quite alone. Robinson Crusoe had as 
much society in his island, as I in thi» of Thanet. In com- 
pensation I sleep a great deal, do nothing, and walk much, si- 
lent^ by the side of the roaring sea, like Calchas, priest of 
Apolla 

"The fact is, that until papa's wrath is appeased, I must live 
with the utmost meekness and humility, and have barely enough 
money in my possession to pay such small current expenses as 
tall on me here, where strangers are many and credit does 
not exist I pray you, therefore, to tell Mr. Snipson tlie 
tailor, Mr. Jackson the bootmaker, honest Solomonson the 
discounter of bills, and all such friends in London and Ox- 
ford as may make inquiries after me, that I am at this very 
moment at the city of Munich in Bavaria, from which I shall 
not return until my marriage with Miss Goldmore, the great 
Indian heiress ; who, upon my honour, will have me, I believe, 
any day for the asking. 

" Nothing else will satisfy my honoured father I know, whose 
purse has already bled pretty freely for me, I must confess, and 
who has taken the great oath that never is broken, to bleed no 
more unless this marriage is brought about Come it must I 
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Gan*t work, I can't starve, and I can't live under a thousand a 
year. 

"Here, to be sure, the charges are not enormous; for youi 
edification read my week's bill : — 

' George Brandon, Esquire, 

' To Mrs. James Gana 

£, 8, . d. 

A week's lodging 1 

Breakfast, cream, eggs 9 

Dinner (fourteen mutton-chops) . . . 10 6 

Fire, boot-cleaning, <&c. ....0 8 6 

£2 8 
* Settled, Juliana Gann.' 

"Juliana Gann! Is it not a sweet name? it sprawls over 
half the paper. Could you but see the owner of the name, my 
dear fellow ! I love to examfne the customs of natives of all 
countries, and upon my word there are some barbarians in our 
own ; less known, and more worthy of being known, than Hot- 
tentots, wild Irish, Otaheiteans, or any such savages. If you 
could see the airs that this woman gives herself; the rouge, 
ribands, rings, and other female gimcracks that she wears ; ii 
you could hear her reminiscences of past times, * when she and 
Mr. Gann moved in the very genteelest circles of society ;' of the 
peerage, whidi she knows by heart; and of the fashionable 
novels, in every word of which she believes, you would be 
proud of your order, and admire the intense respect which the 
canaille show towards it There never was such an old wo- 
man, not even our tutor at Christchurch. 

** There is a he Gann, a vast, bloated old man, in a rough 
coat, who has met me once, and asked me, with a grin, if my mut- 
ton-chops was to my liking ? The satirical monster 1 What can 
I cat in this place but mutton-chops ? A great bleeding beef- 
steak, or a filthy, reeking gigot a Feau, with a turnip poultice ! 
I should die if I did. As for fish in a watering-place, I never 
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touch it ; it is sure to be^bad. Nor care I for little, sine-wy, dry., 
black-legged fowls. Cutlets are my only resource, I haye them 
nicely enough broiled by a little humble companion of the fami- 
ly (a companion, ye gods, in this family 1), who blushed hugely 
when she confessed that the cooking was hers, and that her 
name was Caroline. For drink I indulge in gin, of which I con- 
sume two wine glasses daily, in two tumblers of cold water ; it 
is the only liquor that one can be sure to fine genuine in a com- 
mon house in England. 

*' This Oann, I take it, has similar likings, for I hear him oc 
casionally at midnight floundering up the stairs (his boots lie 
dirty in the passage) — ^floundering, I say, up the stairs, and 
cursing the candlestick, whence escape now and anon the snuf- 
fers and extinguisher, and with brazen rattle disturb the silence 
of the night Thrice a-week, at least, does Gann breakfast in 
bed — sure sign of pridian intoxication ; and thrice a-week, in the 
morning, I hear a hoarse voice roaring for *my soda-water/ 
How long have the rogues dnmk soda-water 9 

** At nine, Mrs. Gann and daughters are accustomed to break- 
fast ; a handsome pair of girls, truly, and much followed, as I 
hear, in the quarter. These dear creatures are alwajs paying 
me visits — ^visits with the tea-kettle, visits with the newspaper 
(one brings it, and one comes for it); but the one is always at 
the other's heels, and so one cannot show oneself to be that dear, 
gay seducing fellow that one has been, at home and on the 
Continent Do you remember eetle ekere marquise at Pau f 
That ciu*sed conjugal pistol-bullet still plays the deuce with my 
shoulder. Do you remember Betty Bundy, the butcher's daugh* 
ter ? A pretty race of fools are we to go mad after such wo- 
men, and risk all— oaths, prayers, promises, long wearisome 
^urtships — for what! for vanity, truly. When the battle is 
ver, behold your conquest I Betty Bundy is a vulgar country 
wench ; and cette belle marquise is old, rouged, and has false 
hair. Vanitas, vanitatum I what a moral man I will be some 
day or other ! 

*' I have found an old acquaintance (and be hanged to him \), 
who has come to lodge in this very house. Do you recollect at 
Rome a young artist, Fitch by name, the handsome gaby with 
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the large beard, that mad Mrs. Carrickfergus was doubly mad 
about ? Oa the second floor of Mrs. Gann's house dwells this 
youth. His beard brings the gamine of the streets trooping and 
yelling about him ; his fine braided coats have grown somewhat 
shabby now ; and the poor fellow is, like your humble servant 
(by the way, have you a 600 franc billet to spare !)— like your 
humble servant, I say, very low in pocket. The young Andrea 
bears up gafly, however ; twangles the guitar, paints the worst 
pictures in the world, and pens sonnets to his imaginary mis- 
tress's eyebrow. Luckily the rogue did not know my name, or 
I should have been compelled to unbosom to him ; and when I 
called out to him, dubious as to my name, * Don't you know me f 
I met you in Rome. My name is Brandon,* the painter was per- 
fectly satisfied, and majestically bade me welcome. 

" Fancy the continence of this young Joseph — ^he has abso- 
lutely run away from Mrs. Carrickfergus I * Sir,' said he, with 
some ^hesitation and blushes, when I questioned him about the 
widow, * I was compelled to leave Rome in consequence of the 
&tal fondness of that woman. I am an 'andsome man, sir — I 
know it — ^all the chaps in the Academy want me for a model ; 
and that woman, sir, is sixty. Do you think I would ally my- 
self with her ; sacrifice my happiness for the sake of a creature 
that's as hugly as an 'arpy ? I'd rather starve, su*. I'd rather 
give up my hart, and my 'opes of rising in it, than do a haction 
so disA/tAAonorable.' 

" There is a stock of virtue for you ! and the poor fellow half- 
starved. He lived at Rome upon the seven portraits that the 
Carrickfergus ordered of him, and, as I fancy, now does not make 
twenty pounds in the year. O rare chastity ! wondrous 
silly hopes I motuB animorumf atque certamina tanta ! — put' 
veria exigui jaciu^ in such an insignificant little lump of mud as 
this ! Why the deuce does not the fool marry the wid«7W ff 
His betters would. There was a captain of dragoons, an Italian 
prince, and four sons of Irish peers, all at her feet ; but the 
Cockney's beard and whiskers have overcome them all Here 
my paper has come to an end ; and I have the honour to bid your 
lordship a respectful farewell. 
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Of the young gentleman who goes by the name of 
Brandon the reader of the above letter will not be so 
misguided, we trust, as to have a very exalted opinion. 
The noble viscount read this document to a supper par- 
ty in Christchurch, in Oxford, and left it in a bowl of 
milk-punch ; whence a scout abstracted it, and handed 
it over to us. My lord was twenty years of age when 
he received the epistle ; and had spent a couple of years 
abroad, before going to the university, under the guard- 
ianship of the worthy individual who called himself 
George Brandon. 

Mr. Brandon was the son of a half-pay colonel, of 
good family, who, honouring the great himself, thought 
his son would vastly benefit by an acquaintance with 
them, and sent him to Eton, at cruel charges upon a slen- 
der purse. From Eton the lad went to Oxford, took hon- 
ours there, frequented the best society, followed with a 
kind of proud obsequiousness all the tufts of the univer- 
sity, and left it owing exactly two thousand pounds. 
Then there came storms at home ; fury on the part of 
the stem old " governor ;" and final payments of the 
debt. But while this settlement was pending, Master 
George had contracted many more debts among bill- 
discounters, and was glad to fiy to the Continent as tu- 
tor to young Lord Ginqbars, in whose company he 
learned every one of the vices in Europe ; and having 
a good natural genius, and a heart not unkindly, had 
used these qualities in such an admirable manner as to 
be at twenty-seven utterly ruined in purse and principle 
—an idler, a spendthrift, and a glutton. He was free of 
his money; would spend his last guinea for a sensual 
gratification; would borrow from his neediest friend; 
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6ad no kind of conscience or remorse left, but believed 
himself to be a good-natured devil-may-care fellow ; had 
a good deal of wit, and indisputably good manners, and 
a pleasing, dashing frankness, in conversation with 
men. I should like to know how many such scoun- 
drels our universities have turned out ; and how much 
ruin has been caused by that accursed system, which is 
called in England '' the education of a gentleman." GU>, 
my son, for ten years to a public school, that ^ world in 
miniature;" learn ^'to fight for yourself" against the 
time when your real struggles shall begin. Begin to be 
selfish at ten years of age ; study for other ten years ; 
get a competent knowledge of boxing, swimming, row- 
ing, and cricket, with a pretty knack of Latin hexame- 
ters, and a decent smattering of Greek plays, — do this 
and a fond father shall bless you — ^bless the two thou- 
sand pounds which he has spent in acquiring all these 
benefits for you. And, besides, what else have you not 
learned I You nave been many hundreds of times to 
chapel, and have learned to consider the religious ser- 
vice performed there as the vainest parade in the world. 
If your father is a grocer, you have been beaten for his 
sake, and have learned to be ashamed of him. You 
have learned to forget (as how should yon remember, 
being separated from them for three-fourths of your 
lame ?) the ties and natural afiections of home. You 
have learned, if you have a kindly heart and an open 
hand, to compete with associates much more wealthy 
than yourself; and to consider money as not much, but 
honour — the honour of dining and consorting with your 
betters — as a great deal. All this does the public- 
school and college-boy learn ; and wo be to his know- 
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ledge! Alas, what natural tenderness and kindly-* 
cliDging filial affection is he taught to trample on and 
despise ! My friend Brandon had gone through this 
process of education, and had been irretrievably ruined 
by it — his heart and his honesty had been ruined by it, 
hat is to say \* and he had received, in return for thein, 
a small quantity of classics and mathematics — prettj 
compensation for all he had lost in gaining them I 

But I am wandering most absurdly from the point ; 
right or wrong, so nature and education had formed 
Mr. Brandon, who is one of a considerable class. Well, 
this young gentleman was established at Mrs. Gann's 
house ; and we are obliged to enter into all these ex- 
planations concerning him, because they are necessary 
to the right understanding of our story — Brandon not 
being altogether a bad man, nor much worse than 
many a one who goes through a course of regular 
selfish swindling all bis life long, and dies religious, re- 
signed, proud of himself, and uni versa' 1y respected by 
others : for this eminent advantage has the getting-and- 
keeping scoundrel over the extravagant and careless 
one. 

One day, then, as he was gazing from the window 
of his lodging-house, a cart, containing a vast number 

* What does the autlior mean t We must take leave to tell 
him that this is the silliest seDtimentality in the world. If he meana 
that a boy at a public school might learn more than Homer and 
Euclid, we agree with him; and if he would insinuate that a lad 
at a university may be led into temptations and excesses which 
may ruin his family and the whole prospects of his future life, 
we agree with him too. But aU this is his own fault ; he will 
learc to be cautious afterwards. 
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of easels, portfolios, wooden-cases of pictures, and a 
small carpet-bag that might hold a change of clothes, 
stopped at the door. The vehicle was accompanied by 
a remarkable young fellow, dressed in a frock-coat cov- 
ered over with frogs, a dirty turned-down 8hirt-collai> 
with a blue satin cravat, and a cap placed wonderfully 
on one ear, who had evidently hired apartments at Mr. 
Gann's. This new lodger was no other than Mr. An- 
drew Fitch ; or, as he wrote on his cards, without the 
prefix. 



Andrea Fitch. 



Preparations had been made at Gann's for the re- 
ception of Mr. Fitch, whose aunt (an auctioneer's lady 
in the town) had made arrangements that he should 
board and lodge with the Gann family, and have the 
apartments on the second floor as his private rooms. 
In these, then, young Andrea was installed. He was a 
youth of a poetic temperament, loving solitude; and 
where is such to be found more easily than on the 
storm-washed shores of Margate in winter ? Then the 
boarding-house keepers have shut up their houses, and 
gone away in anguish ; then the taverns take their car- 
pets up, and you can have your choice of a hundred 
and twenty beds in any one of them ; then but one 
dismal waiter remains to superintend this vast echoing 
pile of loneliness, and the landlord pines for summer ; 
then the flies for Ramsgate stand tenantless beside the 
pier ; and about four sailors, in pea-jackets, are to be 
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seen in the three principal streets ; in the rest, silence, 
silence, closed shutters, torpid chimneys, enjoying their 
unnatural winter sinecure — not the clack of a patten 
echoing over the cold dry flags ! 

This solitude had been chosen by Mr. Brandon for 
good reasons of his own ; Gann and his family would 
have fled, but that they had no other house wherein 
to take refuge ; and Mre. Hammerton, the auctioneer's 
lady, felt so keenly the kindness which she was doing 
to Mrs. Gann, in providing her with a lodger at such a 
period, that she considered herself fully justified in ex- 
tracting from the latter a bonus of two guineas, threat- 
ening on refusal to send her darling nephew to a rival 
establishment over the way. 

Andrea was here, then, in the loneliness that he 
loved, — a fantastic youth, who lived but for his art ; to 
whom the world was like the Coburg Theatre, and he 
in a magnificent costume acting a principal part. His 
art, and his beard and whiskers, were the darlings of 
his heart. His long pale hair fell over a high polished 
brow, which looked wonderfully thoughtful ; and yet 
no man was more guiltless of thinking. He was al- 
ways putting himself into attitudes; he never spoke 
the truth ; and was so entirely affected and absurd, as 
to be quite honest at last : for it is my belief that the 
man did not know truth from falsehood any longer, and 
was when he was alone, when he was in company, nay, 
when he was unconscious and sound asleep snoring in 
bed, one complete lump of aff'ectation. When his 
apartments on the second floor were arranged accord- 
ing to his fancy, they made a tremendous show. He. 
had a large Gothic chest, in which he put his wai'drobe 
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(namely, two velvet waistcoatB, four varied satin undei 
ditto, two pairs braided trousers, two shirts, half-a-dozen 
false collars, and a couple of pairs of dread^lj dilapi- 
dated Blucher boots). He had some pieces of armour ; 
some China jugs and Venetian glasses; some bits of 
old damask rags, to drape his doors and windows ; and 
a rickety lay-figure, in a Spanish hat and cloak, over 
which slung a long Toledo rapier, and a guitar, with a 
riband of dirty skyblue. 

Such was our poor fellow's stock in trade. He had 
some volumes of poems — Lalla Moohky and the sterner 
compositions of Byron : for, to do him justice, he hated 
Don Juan^ and a woman was in his eyes an angel : a 
^ngel, alas 1 he would call her, for nature and the cir- 
cumstances of his family had taken sad Cockney ad- 
vanti^es over Andrea's pronunciation. 

The Misses Wellesley Macarty were not, however, 
very squeamish with regard to grammar, and, in this 
dull season, voted Mr. Fitch an elegant young fellow. 
His immense beard and whiskers gave them the highest 
opinion of his genius ; and before long the intimacy 
between the young people was considerable, for Mr. 
Fitch insisted upon drawing the portraits of the whole 
family. He painted Mrs. Gann in her rouge and rib- 
ands, as described by Mr. Brandon ; Mr. Gann, who 
said that his picture would be very useful to the artist, 
as every soul in Margate knew him ; and the Misses 
Macarty (a neat group, representing Miss Bella embrac- 
ing Miss Linda, who was pointing to a pianoforte). 

"I suppose you'll do my Carry next," said Mr. 
Gann, expressing his approbation of the last picture. 

" Law, sir," said Miss Linda, " Carry, with her red 
hair ! — it would be cqusP 
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" Mr. Fitch might as well paint Becky, our maid,'' 
said Miss Bella. 

" Carry is quite impossible, Gann," said Mrs. Gann ' 
'^ she hasn't a gown fit to be seen in. She's not been 
at church for thirteen Sundays in consequence." 

'* And more shame for you, ma'am," said Mr. Gann. 
who liked his child : ^ Carry shall have a gown, and 
the best of gowns." And jingling three-and-twenty 
shillings in his pocket, Mr. Gann determined to spend 
them all in the purchase of a robe for Carry. But, 
alas, the gown never came ; half the money was spent 
that very evening at the Bag of Nails. 

"Is that — that young lady, your daughter?" said 
Mr. Fitch, surprised, for he fancied Carry was a humble 
companion of the family. 

" Yes, she is, and a very good daughter, tooj sir," 
answered Mr. Gann. " Fetch and Carry I call her, or 
else Carryvan — she's so useful : An't you. Cany ?" 

" I'm very glad if I am, papa," said the young lady 
who was blushing violently, and in whose presence all 
this conversation had been carried on. 

" Hold your tongue, miss," said her mother ; " you 
are very expensive to us, that you are, and need not 
brag about the work you do. You would not live 
on charity, would you, like some folks (here she looked 
fiercely at Mr. Gann) ; and if your sisters and me 
tarve to keep you and some folks, I presume you are 
bound to make us some return." 

When any allusion was made to Mr. Gann's idle- 
ness and extravagance, or his lady showed herself in 
any way inclined to be angry, it was honest James's 
habit not to answer, but to take his hat and walk 
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abroad to the public-house ; or if haply she scolded 
him at night, he would turn his back and fall a snor- 
ing. These were the only remedies he found for Mrs. 
James's bad temper ; and the first of them he adopted 
on hearing these words of his lady, which we have just 
now transcribed. 

Poor Caroline had not her father's refuge of flight, 
but was obliged to stay and listen : and a wondrous 
eloquence, God wot I had Mrs. Gann upon the subject 
of her daughter's ill conduct. The first lecture Mr. 
Fitch heard, he set down Caroline for a monster. Was 
she not idle, sulky, scornful, and a sloven ? For these 
and many more of her daughter's vices Mrs. Gann 
vouched, declaring that Caroline's misbehaviour was 
hastening her own death, and finishing by a fainting 
fit In the presence of all these charges, there stood 
Miss Caroline, dumb, stupid, and careless ; nay, when 
the fainting-fit came on, and Mrs. Gann fell back on 
the sofa, the unfeeling girl took the opportunity to re- 
tire, and never offered to smack her mamma's hands, 
to give her the smelling-bottle, or to restore her with a 
glass of water. 

One stood close at hand ; for Mr. Fitch, when this 
first fit occurred, was sitting in the Gann parlour, paint- 
ing that Lady's portrait ; and he was making towards 
her with his tumbler, when Miss Linda cried out, 
"Stop I the water's full of paint!" and straightway 
burst out laughing. Mrs. Gann jumped up at this, 
cured suddenly, and left the room, looking somewhat 
foolish. 

"You dpn't know ma," said Miss Linda, still gig- 
gling; "she's always fainting." 
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" Poor thing 1" cried Fitch ; " very nervous, I sup 
pose ?" 

"Oh, very!" answered the lady, exchanging arch 
glances with Miss Bella. 

"Poor, dear lady!" continued the artist; "I pity 
her from my hinmost soul. Doesn't the himmortal 
bard of Havon observe, how sharper than a serpent's 
tooth it is to have a thankless child ! And is it true, 
ma'am, that that young woman has been the ruin of 
her family ?" 

" Ruin of her fiddlestick !" replied Miss Bella. " Law, 
Mr. Fitch, you don't know ma yet : she is in one of her 
tantrums." 

"What, then, it imH true?" cried simple-nunded 
Fitch ; to which neither of the young ladies made any 
answer in words: nor could the little artist compre- 
hend why they looked at each other, and burst out 
laughing. But he retired pondering on what he had 
seen and heard ; and being a very soft young fellow, 
most implicitly believed the accusations of poor dear 
Mrs. Gann, and thought her daughter Caroline was no 
better than a Regan or Goneiil. 

A time, however, was to come when he should be- 
Ueve her to be a most pure and gentle Cordelia : and 
of this change in Fitch's opinions we shall speak io 
Chapter III. 
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CHAP. m. 

A BUABBY GENTEEL DINNER, AND OTHER INCIDENTS 

OF A LIKE NATURE. 

Mr. Brandon^s letter to Lord Cinqbars produced, as 
we have said, a great impression upon the family oi 
Gann ; an impression which was considerably increased 
by their lodger's subsequent behaviour: for although 
the persons with whom he now associated were of a 
very vulgar, ridiculous kind, they were by no means so 
low or ridiculous that Mr. Brandon should not wish to 
appear before them in the most advantageous light ; 
and, accordingly, he gave himself the greatest airs 
when in their company, and bragged incessantly of his 
acquaintance and familiarity with the nobility. Mr. 
Brandon was a tuft-hunter of the genteel sort; his 
pride being quite as slavish, and his haughtiness as 
mean and cringing, in fact, as poor Mi-s. Gann's stupid 
wonder and respect for all the persons whose names are 
written with titles before them. O free and happy 
Britons, what a miserable, truckling, cringing race you 
are! 

The reader has no doubt encountered a number o 
such swaggerers in the course of his converaation with 
the world — men of a decent middle rank, who aflect to 
despise it, and herd only with persons of the fashion. 
This is an oflfence in a man which non^ of us can for- 
give ; we call him tuft-hunter, lickspittle, sneak, un- 
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manly ; we hate, and profess to despise him. I fear it 
is no such thing. We envy Lickspittle, that is the fact; 
and therefore hate him. Were he to plague us with the 
stories of Jones and Brown, our familiars, the man 
would be a simple bore, his stories heard patiently ; but 
o soon as he talks of my lord or the duke, we are in 
arms against him. I have seen a whole merry party in 
Russell Squarq grow suddenly gloomy and dumb, be- 
cause a pert barrister, in a loud, shrill voice, told a story 
of Lord This or the Marquess of That. We all hated 
that man ; and I would lay a wager that every one of 
the fourteen persons assembled round the boiled turkey 
and saddle of mutton (not to mention side-dishes from 
the pastry-cook's opposite the British Museum) — I would 
wager, I say, that every one was muttering inwardly, 
'^A plague on that fellow! he knows a lord, and I 
never spoke to more than three in the whole course of 
my life." To our betters we can reconcile ourselves, if 
you please, respecting them very sincerely, laughing at 
their jokes, making allowance for their stupidities, meek- 
ly suffering their insolence ; but we can't pardon our 
equals going beyond us. A friend of mine who lived 
amicably and happily among his fiiends and relatives at 
Hackney, was on a sudden disowned by the latter, cut 
by the former, and doomed in innumerable prophecies 
to ruin, because he kept a footboy, — a harmless, little 
blowsy-faced urchin, in light snuff-coloured clothes, 
glistering over with sugar-loaf buttons. There is 
another man, a great man, a literary man, whom the* 
public loves, and who took a sudden leap from obscurity 
into fame and wealth. This was a crime ; but he bore 
his rise with so much modesty, that even his brethren 
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of the pen did not envy him. One luckless day he set 
up a one-horse chaise; from that minute he was 
doomed. 

" Have you seen his new carriage ?" says Snarley. 

" Yes," says Yow ; " he's so consumedly proud of it, 
that he can't see his old friends while he drives." 

The fact is that our author, not much accustomed 
to the whip, is in a little flurry when he takes the reins^ 
and looks at his horse's head during the whole drive. 

"• Ith it a donkey-cart," lisps Simper, ^* thith gwand 
new cawwaige 9 I always thaid that the man, from hith 
thtile, wath fitted to be a vewy dethent cothter^ 
monger." 

"Yes, yes," cries old Candour, "a sad pity indeed I 
— dreadfully extravagant, I'm told — bad health — ex- 
pensive family — works going down every day — and 
now he must set up a carriage, forsooth I" 

Snarley, Yow, Simper, Candour, hate their brother. 
If he is ruined, they will be kind to him and just ; but 
he is successful and wo be to him ! 

* * « % * * * 

This trifling digression of half a page or so, although 
it seems to have nothing to do with the story in hand, 
has, nevertheless, the strongest relation to it ; and you 
shall hear what 

In one word, then, Mr. Brandon bragged so much, 
and assumed such airs of superiority, that after a while 
he perfectly disgusted Mrs. Gann and the Misses Macarty, 
who were gentlefolks themselves, and did not at all like 
his way of telling them that he was their better. Mr. 
Fitch was swallowed up in his hart, as he called it, and 
cared nothing for Brandon's airs. Gann, being a low- 
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spirited fellow, completely submitted to Mr. Brandon, 
and looked up to him with deepest wonder. And poor 
little Caroline followed her father^s faith, and in six weeks 
after Mr. Brandon's arrival at the lodgings had grown 
to believe him the most perfect, finished, polished, agree- 
able of mankind. Indeed, the poor girl had never seen 
a gentleman before, and towards such her gentle heart 
turned instinctively. Brandon never offended her by 
hard words ; insulted her by cruel scorn, such as she 
met with from her mother and her sisters ; there was a 
quiet manner about the man quite different to any that 
she had before seen amongst the acquaintances of her 
family ; and if he assumed a tone of superiority in his 
conversation with her and the rest, CaroHne felt that he 
was their superior, and as such admired and respected 
him. 

What happens when in the innocent bosom of a girl 
of sixteen such sensations arise 9 What has happened 
ever since the world began ? 

I have said that Miss Caroline had no friend in the 
world but her father, and must here take leave to recall 
that assertion ; — ^a friend she most certainly had, and 
that was honest Becky, the smutty maid, whose name 
has been mentioned before. Miss Caroline had leanied, 
in the course of a Kfe spent under the tyranny of her 
mamma, some of the notions of the latter, and would 
have been very much offended to call Becky her friend : 
but friends, in fact, they were ; and a great comfort it 
was for Caroline to descend to the calm kitchen from 
the stormy back-parlour, and there vent some of her little 
woes to the compassionate servant of all work. 

When Mrs. Gann went out with her daughters, Becky 
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would take her work and come and keep Miss Caroline 
company ; and, if the truth must be told, the greatest 
enjoyment the pair used to have was in these afternoons, 
when they read together out of the precious greasy 
marble-covered volumes that Mrs. Gann was in the habit 
of fetching from the library. Many and many a tale 
had the pair so gone through. I can see them over 
Manfrane ; or the One-handed Monk — the room dark, 
the street silent, the hour ten — the tall, red, lurid candle- 
wick waggling down, the flame flickering pale upon 
Miss Caroline's pale face as she read out, and lighting 
up honest Becky's goggling eyes, who sat silent, her 
work in her lap : she had not done a stitch of it for an 
hoiir. As the trap-door slowly opens, and the scowling 
Alonzo, bending over the sleeping Imoinda, draws his 
pistol, cocks it, looks well if the priming be right, places 
it then to the sleeper's ear, and — thunder-under-under 
—down fall the snuffers ! Becky has had them in hand 
for ten minutes, afraid to use them. Up starts Caroline, 
and flings the book back into her mamma's basket. It 
is that lady returned with her daughters from a tea- 
party, where two young gents from London have been 
mighty genteel indeed. 

For the sentimental, too, as well as for the terrible, 
Miss Caroline and the cook had a strong predilection, and 
bad wept their poor eyes out over Hioddeus of Warsaw 
and the Scottish Chiefs, Fortified by the examples 
drawn from those instructive volumes, Becky was firmly 
convinced that her young mistress would meet with a 
great lord some day or other, or be carried oflf, like 
Cinderella, by a brilliant prince, to the mortification of 
her elder sisters, whom Becky hated. And when, there- 
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fere, the new lodger came, lonely, mysterious, melan- 
choly, elegant, with the romantic name of George Bran- 
don — when he wrote a letter directed to a lord, and 
Miss Caroline and Becky together examined the super- 
scription, such a look passed between them as the pencil 
of Leslie or Maclise could alone describe for us. Becky's 
orbs were lighted up with a preternatural look of won- 
dering wisdom ; whereas, after an instant, Caroline 
dropped hers, and blushed, and said, *^ Nonsense, 
Becky." 

" la it nonsense ?" said Becky, grinning and snap- 
ping her fingers with a triumphant air ; ^ the cards comes 
true ; I knew they would. Didn't you have king and 
queen of hearts three deals running? What did you 
dream about last Tuesday, tell me that ?" 

But Miss Caroline never did tell, for her sisters came 
bouncing down the stairs, and examined the lodger's 
letter. Caroline, however, went away musing much 
upon these points ; and she began to think Mr. Brandon 
more wonderful and beautifnl every day. 

In the meantime, while Miss Caroline was innocently 
indulging in her inclination for the brilliant occupier of 
the first floor, it came to pass that the tenant of the 
second was inflamed by a most romantic passion for 
her. 

For, after partaking for about a fortnight of the 
^mily dinner, and passing some evenmgs with Mrs. 
Gann and the young ladies, Mr. Fitch, though by no 
means quick of comprehension, began to perceive that 
the nightly charges • that were brought against poor 
Caroline could not be founded upon truth. " Let's see," 
mused he to himself; " Tuesday, the old lady said her 
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daug&ter was bringing her grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave, because the cook had not boiled the potatoes. 
Wednesday, she said Caroline was an assassin, because 
she could not find her own thimble. Thursday, she 
vows Caroline has no religion, because that old pair 
of silk stockings were not danied. And this can't 
be,** reasoned Fitch, deeply. - ^ A gal haint a murderess 
because her ma can't find her thimble. A woman 
that goes to slap her grown-up daughter on the back, 
and before company too, for such a paltry thing as 
a hold pair of stockings, can't be surely a-speaking the 
truth." And thus gradually his first impression against 
Caroline wore away. As this disappeared, pity took 
possession of his soul — and we know what pity is akin 
to ; and, at the same time, a corresponding hatred for 
the oppressors of a creature so amiable. 

To sum up, in six short weeks after the appearance 
of the two gentlemen, we find our chiei dramatis jfersonas 
as follows : 

Caroline, an innocent young woman in love with Brandon. 
Fitch, a celebrated painter, almost in love with Caroune. 
Brandon, a young gentleman in love with himself. 

At first he was pretty constant in his attendance 
upon the Misses Macarty when they went out to walk, 
nor were they displeased at his attentions ; but he found 
that there were a great number of Margate beaux — ^ugly, 
vulgar fellows as ever were — ^who always followed in 
the young ladies' train, and made themselves infinitely 
more agreeable than he was. I'hese men Mr. Brandon 
treated with a great deal of scorn ; and, in return, they 
hated him cordially. So did the ladies speedily: his 
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haughty manners, though quite as impertinent and free, 
were not half so pleasant to them as Joneses jokes or 
Smith's charming romps ; and the girls gave Brandon 
very shortly to understand that they were much happier 
without him. " Ladies, your humble," he heard Bob 
Smith say, as that little linendraper came skipping to 
t!ie door from which they were issuing, " the sun's hup 
and trade is down ; if you're for a walk, I'm your man." 
And Miss Linda and Miss Bella each took an arm of 
Mr. Smith and sailed down the street. " I'm glad you 
aint got that proud gent with the glass hi," said Mr. 
Smith; 'Mie's the most hillbred, supercilious beast I 
ever see." 

*' So he is," says Bella. 

" Hush !" says Linda. 

The " proud gent with the glass hi" was at this 
moment lolling out of the first-floor Window, smoking 
his accustomed cigar ; and his eye-glass was fixed upon 
the ladies, to whom he made a very low bow. It may 
be imagined how fond he was of them afterwards, and 
what looks he cast at Mr. Bob Smith the next time he 
met him. Mr. Bob's heart beat for a day afterwards ; 
and he found he had business in town. 

But the love of society is stronger than even pride ; 
and as we saw the other day, in York gaol, how the 
illustrious Mr. Feargus O'Connor preferred to be locked 
up with a couple of felons rather than to remain solitary, 
n like manner the great Mr. Brandon was sometimes 
fain to descend from his high station, and consort with 
the vulgar family with whom ho lodged. But, as we 
have said, he always did this with a wonderfully con- 
descending air, giving his associates to understand how 
great was the honour he did them. 
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One day, then, he was absolutely so kind as to ac- 
cept of an invitation from the ground-floor, which was 
delivered in the passage by Mr. James Gann, who said, 
" It was hard to see a gent eating mutton-chops from 
week's end to week's end ; and if Mr. Brandon had a 
mind to meet a devilish good fellow as ever was, my 
friend Swigby, a man who rides his horse, and has his 
five hundred a-year to spend, and to eat a prime cut 
out of as good a leg of pork (though he said it) as ever 
a knife was stuck into, they should dnie that day at three 
o'clock sharp, and Mrs. G. and the gals would be glad 
of the honour of his company." 

The person so invited was rather amused at the 
terms in which Mr. Gann conveyed his hospitable mes- 
sage ; and at three o'clock made his appearance in the 
back-parlour, whence he had the honour of conducting 
Mrs. Gann (dressed in a sweet yellow mousseline de 
lainej with a large red turban, aferronidre, and a smell- 
ing-bottle, attached by a ring to a very damp, fat hand) 
to the "office," where the repast was set out. The 
Misses Macarty were in costumes equally tasty ; one on 
the guest's right hand ; one near the boarder, Mr. Fitch, 
who, in a large beard, an amethyst velvet waistcoat, his 
hair fresh wetted, and parted accurately down the mid- 
dle to fall in curls over his collar, would have been irre- 
sistible, if the collar had been a little, little whiter than 
it was. 

Mr. Brandon, too, was dressed in his very best suit ; 
for though he affected to despise his hosts very much, 
he wished to make the most favourable impression upon 
them, and took care to tell Mrs. Gann that he and Lord 
So-and-so were the only two men in the world who 
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were in possession of that particular waistcoat which she 
admired : for Mrs. Gann was very gracious, and had 
admired the waistcoat, being desirous to impress with 
awe Mr. Gann^s friend and admirer, Mr. Swigby, who, 
man of fortune as he was, was a constant frequenter of 
the club at the Bag of Nails. 

About this club and its supporters Mr. Gann's guest, 
Mr. Swigby, and Gann himself, talked very gaily before 
dinner ; all the jokes about all the club being roared 
over by the pair. 

Mr. Brandon, who felt he was the great man of the 
party, indulged himself in his great propensities without 
restraint, and told Mrs. Gann stones about half the no- 
bility. Mrs. Gann conversed knowingly about the 
opera; and declared that she thought Taglioni the 
sweetest singer in the world. 

"Mr. — a — Swigby, have you ever seen Lablache 
dance V^ asked Mr. Brandon of that gentleman, to whom 
he had been formally introduced. 

** At Vauxhall is he ?" said Mr. Swigby, who was 
just from town. 

" Yes, on the tight-rope ; a charming performer." 

On which Mr. Gann told how he had been to Vaux- 
hall when the princes were in London ; and his lady 
talked of these knowingly. And then they fell to con- 
versing about fire-works and rack-punch ; Mr. Brandon 
assuring the young ladies that Vauxhall was the very 
pink of the fashion, and longing to have the honour of 
dancing a quadrille with them there. Indeed, Brandon 
was so very sarcastic, tha^ not a single soul at table un- 
derstood him. 

The table, from Mr. Brandon's plan of it^ which was 
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afterwards sent to my Lord Ginqbars, was arranged as 
follows : — 



S 



Hiss Caroline. 


Mr. Fitch. 


Miss L. Maoarty. 


h 


Potatoes. 


A roast leg of 
pork, with sage and 
onlonsu 


Three shreds 
of celery in a 
glass. 


Boiled haddock, 
removed by hashed 
mutton. 


i. 


Gabbage. 


4 


Mr. Swigby. & 


[iss J. Macartg 


r. Mr. Brandon. 



8 
O 



1 and 2 are pots of porter ; 3, a quart of ale, Mrs. 
Gann's favourite (jlrink ; 4, a bottle of fine old golden 
sherry, the real produce of the Uva grape, purchased at 
the Bag-of-Nails Hotel for Is. 9d, by Mr. J. Gann. 

Mr. Gann. ^* Taste that sherry, sir. Your 'ealth, 
and my services to you, sir. That wine, sir, is given 
me as a particular favour by my — ahem ! — my wine- 
merchant, who only will part with a small quantity of 
it, and imports it direct, sir, from — ahem ! — from ^ 

Mr. Brandon. "From Xeres, of course. It is, I 
really think, the finest wine I ever tasted in my life — 
at a commoner's table, that is." 

Mrs. Gann. " Oh, in course, a commoner's table ! 
— we have no titles, sir (Mr. Gann, I will trouble you 
for some more crackling), though my poor dear girls 
are related, by their blessed father's side, to some of the 
first nobility in the land, I assure you." 

Mr. Gann. "Gammon, Jooly, my dear. Them 
Irish nobility you know, what are they ? And, besides, 
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it's my belief tliat the gals <ir<^ no more related to them, 
than I am.** 

Miss Bella (to Mr, Braiulon, confidentially), " You 
must find that poor par is sadly vulgar, Mr. Brandon." 

Mrs, Gann, " Mr. Brandon has never been accus- 
tomed to such language, I am sure; and I entreat you 
will excuse Mr. Gann's rudeness, sir." 

Miss Linda, ^ Indeed, I assure you, Mr. Brandon, 
that we've high connexions as well as low ; as high as 
some people's connexions, per'aps, though, we are not 
always talking of the nobility." This was a double 
shot ; the first barrel of Miss Linda's sentence hit her 
stepfather, the second part was levelled directly at Mr. 
Brandon. " Don't you think I'm right, Mr. Pitch ?" 

Mr. Brandon, ^* You are quite right, Miss Linda, 
in this as in every other instance ; but I am afraid Mr. 
Fitch has not paid a proper attention to your excellent 
remark : for, if I don't mistake the meaning of that 
beautiful design which he has made with his fork upon 
the table-doth, his soul is at this moment wrapped up 
in his art" 

This was exactly what Mr. Fitch wished that all the 
world should suppose. He fiung back his hair,- and 
stared wildly for a moment, and said, "Pardon me, 
madam ; it is true my thoughts were at that moment 
far away in the regions of my hart:" He was really 
thinking that his attitude was a very elegant one, and 
that a large garnet ring which he wore on his forefinger 
must be mistaken by all the company for a ruby. 

" Art is very well," said Mr. Brandon ; " but with 
such pretty natural objects before you, I wonder -you 
were not content to think of them." 
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" Do you mean the mashed potatoes, sir T said An 
drea Fitch, wondering. 

" I mean Miss Rosalind Macarty," answered Bran- 
don, gallantly, and laughing heartily at the painter's 
simplicity. But this compliment could not soften Misd 
Linda, who had an uneasy conviction that Mr. Brandon 
was laughing at her, and disliked him accordingly. 

At this juncture, Miss Caroline entered and took the 
place marked as hers, to the left hand of^r. Gann, va- 
cant. An old ricketty wooden stool was placed f«r 
her, instead of that el^ant and commodious Windsor 
chair, which supported every other person at table ; and 
by the side of the plate stood a curious old battered tin 
mug, on which the antiquarian might possibly discover 
the inscription of the word ^ Caroline,^ This, in truth, 
was poor Caroline's mug and stool, having been appro- 
priated to her from childhood upwards ; and here it was 
her custom meekly to sit, and eat her daily meal. 

It was well lliat the girl was placed near her father^ 
else I do believe she would have been starred ; but 
Gann was much too good-natured to allow that any 
difference should be made between her and her sisters. 
There are some meannesses which are too mean even 
for man — woman, lovely woman alone, can venture to 
commit them. Well, on the present occasion, and 
when the dinner was half over, poor Caroline stole 
gently into the room and took her ordinary place. 
Caroline's pale face was very red ; for the fact must be 
told that she had been in the kitchen helping Becky, 
the universal maid ; and having heard how the great 
Mr. Brandon was to dine with them upon that day, the 
simple girl had been showing her respect for hiifl, by 
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cx)ii]piliiig, in ber best manner, a certain disb, for the 
cooking of which her papa had often pi^ised her. She 
took her place, blushing violently when she saw him ; 
and if Mr. Gann had not been making a violent clatter- 
ing with his knife and fork, it is possible that you might 
have heard Miss Caroline's heart thump, which it did 
violently. Her dress was somehow a little smarter than 
usual ; and Becky the maid, who brought in that re- 
move of hashed mutton, which has been set down in 
tke bill of fare, looked at her young lady with a good 
deal of complacency, as, loaded with plates, she quitted 
the room. Indeed, the poor girl deserved to be looked 
at ; there was an air of gentleness and innocence about 
her that was apt to please some persons, much more 
than the bold beauties of her sisters. The two young 
men did not fail to remark this ; one of them, the little 
painter, had long since observed it. 

" You are very late, miss," ciied Mrs. Gann, who 
affected not to know what had caused her daughter's 
delay. " You're always late !" and the elder girls stared 
and grinned at each otiier knowingly, as they always 
did when mamma made such attacks upon Caroline, 
who only kept her eyes down upon the tablecloth, and 
began to eat her dinner without saying a word. 

" Come, my dear," cried honest Gann, " if she is 
late, you know why. A girl can't be here and there 
00, as I say ; can they, Swigby ?" 

" Impossible I" said Swigby. 

"Gents,'' continued Mr. Gann, "our Carry, you 
must know, has been down stairs, making tlie pudding 
for her old pappy ; and a good pudding she makes, I 
can tell you." 
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Miss Caroline blushed more vehemently than ever ; 
the -artist stared her full in the face ; Mrs. Gann said, 
"nonsense" and "stuff," very majestically ; only Mi 
Brandon interposed in CaroUne's favour. 

^' I would sooner that my wife should know how tc 
make a pudding," said he, " than how to play the best 
piece of music in the world !" 

" Law, Mr. Brandon I I, for my part, wouldn't de- 
mean myself by any such kitchen- work I" cries Miss 
Linda. 

"Make puddns, indeed; it's ojous 1" cries Bella. 

" For you, my loves, of course !" interposed their 
mamma. 

" Young women of your family and circumstances 
is not expected to perform any such work. It's different 
with Miss Caroline, who, if she does make herself useful 
now and then, don't make herself near so useful as she 
should, considering that she's not a shilling, and is liv- 
ing on our charity, like some other folks I" 

Thus did this amiable woman neglect no opportu- 
nity to give her opinions about her husband and daugh- 
ter. The former, however, cared not a straw ; and the 
latter, in this instance, was perfectly happy. Had not 
kind Mr. Brandon approved of her work ; and could 
she ask for more ? 

" Mamma may say what she pleases to-day," thought 
Caroline, " I am too happy to be made angry by her." 

Poor little mistaken Caroline, to think you were 
safe against three women! The dinner kid not ad* 
vanced much furtlier, when Miss Isabella, who had 
been examining her younger sister curiously for some 
short time, telegraphed Miss Linda across tlie table; 
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and nodded, and winked, and pointed to her own neck ; 
a very white one, as I have before had the honour to 
remark, and quite without any covering, except a smart 
necklace of twenty-four rows of the lightest blue glass 
beads, finishing in a neat tassel. Linda had a similar 
ornament of a vermillion colour ; whereas Caroline, on 
this occasion, wore a handsome new collar up to the 
throat, and a brooch, which looked all the smarter for 
the shabby frock over which they were placed. As 
soon as she saw her sisters' signals, the poor Uttle thing, 
who had only just done fluttering and blushing, fell to 
this same work over again. Down went her eyes once 
more, and her face and neck lighted up to the colour 
of Miss Linda's sham cornelian. 

" What's the gals giggling and ogling about ?" said 
Mr. Gann, innocently. 

" What is it, my darling loves ?" said stately Mrs. 
Gann. 

" Why, don't you see, ma?" said Linda. "Look 
at Miss Carry 1 I'm blessed if she has not got on Becky's 
collar and brooch that Sims, the pilot, gave her !" 

The young Icdies fell back in uproarious fits of 
laughter, and laughed all the time that their mamma 
was thundering out a speech, in which she declared 
that her daughter's conduct was unworthy a gentle- 
woman, and bid her leave the room and take off those 
disgraceful ornaments. 

There was no need to tell her ; the poor little thing 
gave one piteous look at her father, who was whistling, 
and seemed indeed to think the matter a good joke ; 
and after she had managed to open the door and totter 
into the passage, you might have heard her weeping 
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there, weeping tears more bitter than any of the many 
she had shed in the course of her life. Down she went 
to the kitchen, and when she reached that humble 
place of refuge, first pulled at her neck, and made as if 
she would take off Becky's collar and brooch, and then 
flung herself into the arras of that honest scullion, where 
she cried and cried till she brought on the first fit o. 
hysterics that ever she had had. 

This crying could not at first be heard in the parlour, 
where the young ladies, Mrs. Gknn, Mr. Gann, and his 
friend from the Bag of Nails were roaring at the excel- 
lence of the joke. Mt. Brandon, sipping sherry, sat by 
looking very sarcastically and slyly from one party to 
the other; Kfr. Fitch was staring about him too, but 
with a very different expression, anger and wonder in- 
flaming his bearded countenance. At last, as the laugh- 
ing died away and a faint voice of weeping came from 
the kitchen below, Andrew could bear it no longer, but 
bounced up from his chair, and rushed out of the room 
exclaiming, — 

•* By Jove, it's too bad I" 

" What does the man mean ?'* said Mrs. Gann. 

He meant that he was from that moment over head 
and ears in love with Caroline ; and that he longed to 
beat, buffet, pummel, thump, tear to pieces, those 
callous ruffians who so piteously laughed at her. 

" What's that chop wi' the beard in such tantrums 
about f^ said the gentleman from the Bag of Nails. 

Mr. Gann answered this queiy by some joke inti- 
mating that, *' Praps Mr. Fitch's dinner did not agree 
with him," at which these worthies roared again. 

The young ladies said, "Well, now, upon my 
word r 
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** Mighty genteel bebayiour, truly !" cried mamma 
" but what can you expect from the poor thing ?" 

Brandon only sipped more sherry, but he looked at 
Fitch as the latter flung out of the room, and his coun- 
tenance was lighted up by a more unequivocal smile. 

These two litUe adventures were followed by a 
silence of some few mmutes, during which the meats 
remained on the table, and no signs were shown of that 
pudding upon which poor Caroline had exhausted her 
skill. The absence of this delicious part of the repast 
was first remarked by Mr. Gann^ and his lady, after 
jangling at the bell for some time in vain, at last 
begged one of her daughters to go and hasten mattei's. 

** BECKY*r shrieked Miss Linda from the hall, but 
Becky replied not. " Becky, are we to be kept waiting 
all day ?" continued the lady in the same shrill voice. 
"' Mamma wants the pudding 1" 

" Tell her to fetch it herself ?* roared Becky, 
at which remark Gann and his facetious friend once 
more went off into fits of laughter. 

*^ This is too bad !" said Mrs. G. starting up ; ** she 
shall leave the house this instant !" and so no doubt 
Becky would, but that the lady owed her five quarters' 
wages ; which she, at that period, did not feel inclined 
to pay. 

Well, the dinner at last was at an end ; the ladies 
went away to tea, leaving the gentlemen to their wine; 
Brandon, very condescendingly, partaking of a bottle of 
port, and listening with admiration to the toasts and 
sentiments with which it is still the custom among per- 
sons of Mr. Gann's rank of life to preface each glass of 
wine. As thus: — 
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OloBs 1. ^^ Gents," sajs Mr. Gann, rising, ^ this 
glass I need say nothink about. Here^s the king, and 
long life to him and the family !" 

Mr. Swigby, with his glass, goes knock, knock, 
knock on the table ; and saying gravely, ^ The king T' 
drinks off his glass, and smacks his lips afterwards! 

Mr. Brandon, who had drank half his, stops in the 
raidst and says, " Oh, * the king I' " 

Mr. Swigby. *'A good glass of wine that, Gann, 
my boy 1" 

Mr, Brandon. *^ Capital, really; though, upon ray 
faith, I'm no judge of port" 

Mr. Gann. (Smacks.) ^ A fine fruity wine as ever 
I tasted. I suppose you, Mr. 6., are accustomed only 
to claret Fve 'ad it, too, in my time, sir, as Swigby 
there very well knows. I travelled, sir, sure le Can- 
tinong, I assure you, and drank my glass of claret with 
the best man in France, or England either. I wasn't 
always what I am, sir." 

Mr. Brandon. " You don't look as if vou were." 

Mr. Gann. " No, sir. Before that gas came 

in, I was head, sir, of one of the fust 'ouses in the hoil 
trade, Gann, Blubbery, and Gann, sir — ^Thames Street, 
City. Pd my box at Putney, as good a gig and horse 
as my friend there drives." 

Mr. Smghy. " Ay, and a bettor too, Gann, I make 
no doubt" 

Mr. Gann. " Well, say a better. I had a better, 
if money could fetch it, sir ; and I didn't spare that, I 
warrant you. No, no, James Gann didn't grudge his 
purse, sir; and had his friends around him, as he's 
'appy to 'ave now, sir. Mr. Brandon, your 'ealth, sir, 
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and may we hoften meet under this ma'ogany. Swigby 
my boy, God bless you ! " 

Mr, Brandon, ** Your very good health." 

M7\ Swighy, " Thank you, Gann. Here's to you, 
and long life and prosperity and happiness to you and 
yours. Bless you, Jim, my boy ; Heaven bless you I 
I say this, Mr. Bandon — Brandon — what's your name 
— there aint a better fellow in all Margate than James 
Gann, — no, nor in all England. Here's Mrs. Gann, 
gents, and the family. Mrs. Gann !" (drinks,) 

Mr, Brandon, "Mrs. Gann. Hip, hip, hurra!" 
(drinks,) 

Mr, Oann, '* Mrs. Gann, and thank you, gents. A 
fine woman, Mr. B. ; aint she, now ? Ah, if you'd 
seener when I married her 1 Gad, she was fine then — 
an out and outer, sir ! Such a figure !" 

Mr, Swigby, " You'd choose none but a good 'un, 
I war'nt. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Mr, Gann, " Did I ever tell you of my duel along 
with the regimental doctor ? No ! Then I will. I 
was a young chap, you see, in those days ; and when 
I saw her at Brussels — (Brusell, they call it) — I was 
right slick up over head and ears in love with her at 
once. But what was to be done ? There was another 
gent in the case — a regimental doctor, sir — a reg'lar 
dragon. * Faint heart,' says I, ' never won a fair lady,' 
and so I made so bold. She took me, sent the doctor 
to the right about I met him one morning in the 
Park at Brussels, and stood to him, sir, like a man. 
When the affair was over, my second, a leftenant of 
dragoons, told me, * Gann,' says he, * I've seen many a 
man under fire — I'm a Waterloo man,' says he, — * and 
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haye rode hj Wellington many a long day ; but I never, 
for coolness, see such a man as you.' Grents, here's the 
Duke of Wellington and the British army ! " (the gents 
drink.) 

Mr. Brandon. " Did you kill the doctor, sir ? " 

Mr. Gann. " Why no, sir ; I shot in the hair." 

Mr. Brandon. ^ Shot him in the hair 1 Egad, that 
was a severe shot, and a very lucky escape the doctor 
had of it ? Whereabouts in the hair t a whisker, sir ; 
or, perhaps, a pig-tail ? " 

Mr. Swighy. " Haw, haw, haw ! shot'n in the hair 
' — capital, capital ! " 

Mr. Gann, who has grown very red. " No, sir, there 
may be some mistake in my pronounciation, which I 
didn't expect to have laughed at my hown table." 

Mr. Brandon. " My dear sir ! I protest and 
vow " 

Mr. Gann. " Never mind it, sir. I gave you my 
best, and did my best to make you welcome. If you 
like better to make fun of me, do, sir. That may be 
the genteel way, but hang me if it's howr way ; is it, 
Jack ? Our way ; I beg your pardon, sir." 

Mr. Swighy. " Jim, Jim ! for Heaven's sake ! — 
peace and harmony of the evening — conviviality — so- 
cial enjoyment — didn't mean it— did you mean any 
think, Mr. Whatd-ye-call-'em ?" 

Mr. Brandon. "Nothing, upon my honour as a 
gentleman ! " 

Mr, Gann. " Well, then, there's my hand I" and 
good-natured Gann tried to forget the insult, and to 
talk as if nothing had occurred : but he had been 
wounded in the most sensitive point in which a man 
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can be touched by his superior, and never forgot Bran- 
don's joke. That night at the club, when dreadfully 
tipsy, he made several speeches on the subject, and 
burst into tears many times. The pleasure of the 
evening ' was quite spoiled ; and, as the conversation 
became rapid and dull, v/e shall refrain from reporting 
it. Mr. Brandon speedily took leave, but had not the 
courage to face the ladies at tea ; to whom, it appears 
the reconciled Becky had brought that refreshing 
beverage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN WlflCH MR. FITCH PROCLAIMS HIS LOVE, AND MR. 
BRANDON PREPARES FOR WAR. 

From the splendid halls in which Mrs. Gann was dis- 
pensing her hospitality, the celebrated painter, Andrea 
Fitch rushed forth in a state of mind even more deliri- 
ous than that which he usually enjoyed. He looked 
abroad into the street, all there was dusk and lonely ; 
the rain falling heavily, the wind playing Pandaean 
pipes and whistling down the chimney-pots. " I love 
the storm," said Fitch, solemnly ; and he put his great 
Spanish cloak round him in the most approved manner 
(it was of so prodigious a size that the tail of it, as it 
twirled over his shoulder, whisked away a lodging-card 
from the door of the house opposite Mr. Gann's). " I 
love the storm and solitude," said he, lighting a lai^e 
pipe filled full of the fragrant Oronooko; and thus 
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armed, he passed rapidly down the street, his hat cocked 
over his ringlets. 

Andrea did not like smoking, but he used a pipe aa 
a part of his profession as an artist, and as one of the 
picturesque parts of his costume ; in like manner, 
though he did not fence, he always travelled about with 
a pair of foils ; and quite unconscious of music, never- 
theless had a guitar constantly near at hand. Without 
such properties a painter's spectacle is not complete, 
and now he determined to add to them another indis- 
pensable requisite — a mistress. "What great artist 
was ever without one ? " thought he. Long, long had 
he sighed for some one whom he might love, some one 
to whom he might address the poems which he was in 
the habit of making. Hundreds of such fragments had 
he composed, addressed to Leila, Xiraena, Ada — ^ima- 
ginary beauties, whom he courted in dreamy verse. 
With what joy would he replace all those by a real 
charmer of flesh and blood ! Away he went, then, on 
this evening, the tyranny of Mrs. Gann towards poor 
Caroline having awakened all his sympathies in the 
gentle girl's favour, determined now and for ever to 
make her the mistress of his heart. Monna-Lisa, the 
Fomarina, Leonardo, Raphael — ^he thought of all these, 
and vowed that his Caroline should be made famous 
and live for ever on his canvass. While Mrs. Gann was 
preparing for her friends, and entertaining them at tea 
and whist ; while Caroline, all unconscious of the love 
she inspired, was weeping up stairs in her little gan*et ; 
while Mr. Brandon was enjoying the refined conversa- 
tion of Gann and Swigby, over their glass and pipe in 
the office, Andrea walked abroad by the side of the 
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ocean ; and, before he was wet through, walked him- 
self into the most fervid aflfection for poor persecuted 
Caroline. The reader might have obs^ved him (had 
not the night been very dark, and a great deal too wet 
to allow a sensible reader to go abroad on such an 
errand) at the sea-«hore standing on a rock, and draw* 
ing from his bosom a locket which contained a curl (A 
hair tied up in riband. He looked at it for a moment, 
and then flung it away from him into the black boiling 
waters below him. 

" No other 'air but thine, Caroline, shall ever rest 
uear this 'art ! " he said, and kissed the locket and re- 
stored it to its place. Light-minded youth, whose hair 
was it that he thus flung away ? How many times 
had Andrea shown that very ringlet in strictest confi- 
dence to several brethren of the brush, and declared 
that it was the hair of a dear girl in Spain whom he 
loved to madness ? Alas I 'twas but a fiction of his 
fevered brain ; every one of his friends had a locket of 
hair, and Andrea, who had no love until now, had clipped 
this precious token from the wig of a lovely lay-figure, 
with cast-iron joints and a card-board head, that had 
stood for some time in his atelier. I don't know that 
he felt any shame about the proceeding, for he was of 
such a warm imagination that he had grown to believe 
that the hair did actually come from a girl in Spain, 
and only parted with it on yielding to a superior at- 
tachment. 

This attachment being fixed on, the young painter 
came home wet through ; passed the night in reading 
Byron ; making sketches, and burning them ; writing 
ooems to Caroline, and expunging them with pitiless lij» 
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dian rubber. A romantic man makes a point of sitting 
up all night, and pacing his chamber ; and you may 
see many a composition of Andrea's dated " Midnight, 
10th of March, A. F.'' with his peculiar flourish over 
the initials. He was not sorry to be told in the morn- 
ing, by the ladies at breakfast, that he looked dread- 
fully pale ; and answered, laying his hand on his fore- 
head, and shaking his head gloomily, that he could get 
no sleep : and then he would heave a huge sigh ; and 
Miss Bella and Miss Linda would look at each other, 
and grin according to their wont He was glad, I say, 
to have his wo remarked, and continued his sleepless- 
ness for two or three nights ; but he was certainly still 
more glad when he heard Mr. Brandon, on the fourth 
morning, cry out, in a shrill angry voice, td Becky the 
maid, to give the gentleman up-stairs his compliments 
— Mr. Brandon's compliments — and tell him that he 
could not get a wink of sleep for the horrid trampling 
he kept up. *' I * am hanged if I stay in the house a 
night longer," added the first floor sharply, *^ if that 
Mr. Fitch kicks up such up a confounded noise ! " Mr. 
Fitch's point was gained, and henceforth he was as 
quiet as a mouse ; but his wish was not only to be in 
love, but to let every body know that he was in love, 
or where is the use of a belle passwn ? 

So, whenever he saw Caroline, at meals, or in the 
passage, he used to stare at her with the utmost power 
of his big eyes, and fall to groaning most pathe^ cdly. 
He used to leave his meals untasted, groan, heav€ sighs, 
and stare incessantly. Mrs. Gann and her eldest 
daughters were astonished at these manoeuvres; for 
they never suspected than any man could possibly be 
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such a fool as to fall in love with Caroline. At length 
the suspicion came upon them, created immense laugh- 
ter and delight ; and the ladies did not fail to rally Car- 
oline in their usual elegant way. Gann, too, loved a 
joke (much polite waggery had this worthy man prac- 
tised in select inn- parlours for twenty years past), and 
would call poor Caroline ^ Mrs. F. ; and say that, in- 
stead of Fetchr&nd'CaTry, as he used to name her, he 
should style her Mtckrand'Cany for the future ; and 
laugh at this great pun, and make many others of a 
similar sort, that set Caroline blushing. 

Indeed, the girl suffered a great deal more from 
this raillery than at first may be imagined ; for after 
the first awe inspired by Fitch's whiskers had passed 
away, and he had drawn the young ladies' pictures, 
and made designs in their albums, and in the midst of 
their jokes and conversation had remained perfectly si- 
lent, the Gann family had determined that the man 
was an idiot : and, indeed, were not very wide of the 
mark. In every thing except his own peculiar art 
honest Fitch was an idiot ; and as upon the subject of 
painting, the Ganns, like most people of their class in 
England, were profoundly ignorant, it came to pass 
that he would breakfast and dine for many days in 
their company, and not utter one single syllable. So 
they looked upon him with extreme pity and contempt, 
as a harmless, good*natured, crack-brained creature, 
quite below them in the scale of intellect, and only to 
be endured because he paid a certain number of shil- 
lings weekly to the Gann exchequer. Mrs. Gann in all 
companies was accustomed to talk about her idiot. 
Neighbours and children used to peer at him as he 
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Btrutted down the street ; and though every^voung lady, 
including ray dear Caroline, is flattered by having a 
lover, at least they don^t like such a lover as this. 
The Misses Macarty (after having set their caps at him 
very fiercely, and quaiTelled concerning him on his first 
coming to lodge at their house) vowed and protested 
now that he was no better than chimpanzee; and 
Caroline and Becky agreed that this insult was as great 
as any that could be paid to the former. ^^ He^s a good 
creature, too," said Becky, " crack-brained as he is. Do 
you know, miss, he gave me half a sovereign to buy a 
new collar, after that business toother day f 

" And did — ^Mr. , — did the first floor say any 

thing ?" asked Caroline. 

" Didn't he ! he's a funny gentleman, that Brandon, 
sure enough ; and when I took him up breakfast next 
morning, asked about Sims the pilot, and what I 
gied Sims for the collar and brooch, — he, he !" 

And this was indeed a correct report of Mr. Bran- 
don's conversation with Becky ; he had been infinitely 
amused with the whole transaction, and wrote his 
friend the viscount a capital facetious account of the 
manners and customs of the native inhabitants of the 
Isle of Thanet. 

And now, when Mr. Fitch's passion was fully devel- 
oped — as far, that is, as sighs and ogles could give it 
utterance — a curious instance of that spirit of contra- 
diction for which our race is remarkable was seen in the 
behaviour of Mr. Brandon. Although Caroline, in the 
depths of her little silly heart, had set him down for 
her divinity, her wondrous fairy prince, who was to de- 
liver her from her present miserable durance, she had 
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never by word or deed acquainted Brandon with ber 
inclination for him, but had, with instinctive modesty, 
avoided him more f^edulouBly than before. He, 
too, had never bestowed a thought upon her. How 
should 8?'ch a Jove as Mr. Brandon, from the cloudy 
summit of his i^hionable Olympus, look down and 
perceive such an humble, retiring being as poor little 
Caroline Gann ? Thinking her at first not disagreeable, 
he had never, until the day of the dinner, bestowed one 
single further thought upon her ; and only when exaspe- 
rated by the Miss Macartys' behaviour towards him, did 
he begin to think how sweet it would be to make them 
jealous and unhappy." 

" The uncouth grinning monsters," said he, ** with 
their horrible court of Bob Smiths and Jack Joneses, 
daring to look down upon me, a gentleman, — me the 
celebrated mangeur des coeurs — a man of genius, 
fashion, and noble family! If I could but i-evenge 
myself on them ! What injury can I invent to wound 
them." 

It is curious to what points a man in his passion 
will go. Mr. Brandon had long since, in fact, tried to 
^o the greatest possible injury to the young ladies; for 
it had been, at the first dawn of his acquaintance, as 
we are bound with much sorrow to confess, his fixed 
intention to ruin one or the other of them. And when 
the young ladies had, by their coldness and indiflference 
to him, frustrated this benevolent intention, he straight- 
way fancied that they had injured him severely, and 
cast about for means to revenge himself upon them. 

This point is, to be sure, a very delicate one to treat, 
— for in words, at least, the age has grown to be won- 
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derfully moral, and refuses to bear discourses upon such 
subjects. But human nature, as &r as I am able to 
learn, has not much changed since the time when Rich- 
ardson wrote and Hogarth painted, a century ago 
There are wicked Lovelaces abroad, ladies, now, as then, 
when it was considered no shame to expose the rogues , 
and pardon us, therefore, for hinting that such there he 
Elegant acts of rotUrie^ such as that meditated by Mr 
Brandon, are often performed still by dashing young 
men of the world, who think no sin of an amoarettey 
but glory in it, especially if the victim be a person of 
mean condition. Had Brandon succeeded (such is the 
high moral state of our British youth), all his friends 
would have pronounced him, and he would have con- 
sidered himself, to be a very lucky, captivating dog ; nor, 
as I believe, would he have had a single pang of con- 
science for the rascally action which he had committed. 
This supreme act of scoundrelism has man permitted to 
himself — to deceive women. When we consider how he 
has availed himself of the privilege so created by him, 
indeed one may sympathise with the advocates of wo- 
man^s rights who point out this monstrous wrong. We 
have read of that wretched woman of old whom the 
pious Pharisees were for stoning incontinently ; but we 
don't hear that they made any outcry against the man 
who was concerned in the crime. Where was he ? 
Happy, no doubt, and easy in mind, and regaling some 
choice friends over a bottle with the historv of his sue- 
cess. 

Being thus injured then, Mr. Brandon longed for 
revenge. How should he repay these impertinent 
young women for slighting his addresses ? " Parrfi,^ 
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said he; "just, to punish their pride and insolence, I 
have a great mind to make love to their sister." 

He did not, however, for some time condescend to 
]»et'form this threat Eagles such as Brandon do not 
sail down from the clouds in order to pounce upon 
small flies, and soar airwards again, contented with 
such an ignohLe hooty. In a word, he never gave a 
minute's thought to Mis Caroline, until further circum- 
stances occurred which caused this great man to con- 
sider her as an object somewhat worthy of his remark. 

The violent affection suddenly exhibited by Mr. 
Fitch, the painter, towards poor little Caroline was the 
point which determined Brandon to begin to act 

" My dear Viacouot^" wrote he to tlie same Iiord Cinqhara^ 
whom he formerly addressed, " give me joy, for in a week's 
time it is my intention to be violently in love, — ^and love is no 
small amusement in a watering-place in winter. 

** I told you about the &ir Juliana Qann and her family. I 
forgot whether I mentioned how the Juliana had two fair 
daughters, the Rosalind and the Isabella; and another, Caro- 
line by name, not so good looking as her half-sisters, but, never- 
theless, a pleasing young person. 

" Well, when I came hither, I had nothing to do but to fall 
in love with the two handsomest; and did so, taking many 
walks with them, talking much nonsense ; passing long, dismal 
evenings over horrid tea with them and their mamma: laying 
regular siege, in fact, to these Margate beauties, who, according 
to the common rule in such cases, could not, I thought, last long. 

" Miserable deception I disgusting aristocratic blindness !" 
(Mr. Brandon always assumed that his own high birth and emi- 
nent position were granted.) " Would you believe it, that I, 
who have seen, fought, and conquered in so many places, should 
have been ignominiously defeated here! Just as American 
Jackson defeated our Peninsular veterans, I, an old ContineDtal 
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conqueror too, have been overcome by thin ignoble enemy. These 
women have entrenched themselves so firmly in their vulgarity, 
that I have been beaten back several times with disgrace, being 
quite unable to make an impression. The monsters, too, keep 
up a dreadful fire from behind their entrenchments •, and besides 
have raised the whole country against me : in a word, all the 
snobs of their acquaintance are in arms, lliere is Bob Smith, 
the lineodraper ; Harry Jones^ who k(*ep8 the fancy tea-shop ; 
young Glauber, the apothecary ; and sundry other persons, who 
are ready to eat me when they see me in the streets ; and are 
all at the beck of the victorious Amazona 

" How is a gentleman to make head against such a eanailU 
as this ? — ^a reguhr jacquerie. Once or twice I have thought of 
retreating ; but a retreat, for sundry reasons I have, is incon- 
venient I can't go to London ; I am known at Dover ; I be- 
lieve there is a bill against me at Canterbury ; at Chatham, there 
are sundry quartered regiments whose recognition I should be 
unwillin^to risk I must stay here — and be hanged to tlie place 
— ^until my better star shall rise. 

" But I am determined that my stay shall be to some pur- 
pose ; and so, to show how persevering I am, I shall make one 
more trial upon the third daughter,— yes, upon the third daugh- 
ter, a family Cinderella, who shall, I am determined, make her 
sisters erever with envy, I merely mean fun, you know — not 
mischief, — for Cinderella is but a little child : and, besides, I 
am the most harmless lellow breathing, but must have my joke. 
Now, Cinderella has a lover, the bearded painter of whom I 
spoke to you in a former letter. He has lately plunged into the 
most extraordinary fits of passion for her, and is more mad than 
even he was before. Wo betide you, painter 1 I have nothing 
to do ; a month to do that nothing in : in that time, mark my 
words, I will laugh at that painter's beard. Should you like a 
look of it, or a sofa stuffed with it ? there is beard enough : or, 
should you like to see a specimen of poor little Cinderella's 
golden ringlets ? Command your slavu. I wish I had paper 
enough to write you an account of a grand Gann dinner, at 
which r assisted, and of a scene which there took place; and 
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how Cinderella was dressed out, not by a fairy, but by a dmri- 
table kitchen-maid, and was turned out of the room by her indig- 
nant mamma, for appearing in the scullion's finery. But my 
fo7 te does not lie in such descriptions of polite life. We drank 
port, and toasts after dinner : here is the menUf and the names 

an<l order of the eaters." 

««««««« 

The bill of fare has been given already, and need, not, tliere- 
fore, be again laid before the publia 

" What a fellow that is !** said young Lord Oinqbars, reading 
the letter to his friends, and in a profound admiration of his 
tutor 8 genius 

** And to think that be was a reading man too, and took a 
double first," cried another; '*why, the man*s an Admirable 
Crichton." 

** Upon my life, though, he*s a little too bad," said a third 
who was a moralist And with this a fresh bowl of milk-punch 
came reeking from the college butteries, and the jovial party 
discussed that 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTAINS A GREAt DEAL OF COMPLICATED LOVE- 
MAKING. 

The Misses Macarty were excessively indignant that 
Mr. Fitcb should have had the audacity to fall in love 
with their sister ; and poor Caroline's life was not, as 
may be imagined, made much the happier by the envy 
and passion, thus excited. Mr. Fitcfrs amour was the 
source of a great deal of pain to her. Her mother 
would tauntingly say, that as both wore beggars, they 
could not do better than marry ; and declared, in the 
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same satirical way, that she should like nothing better 
than to see a large family of grandchildren about her, tc 
be plagues and burdens upon her, as her daughter was. 
The short way would have been, when the young paint- 
er's intentions were manifest, which they pretty speedily 
were, to have requested him immediately to quit the 
house ; or, as Mr. Gann said, ^ to give him the sack at 
once;" to which measure the worthy man indignantly 
avowed that he would have resort But his lady would 
not allow of any such rudeness ; although, for her part, 
she professed the strongest scorn and contempt for the 
painter. For the painful fact must be stated : Fitch had 
a short time previously paid no less a sum than a whole 
quarter's board and lodging in advance, at Mrs. Gann's 
humble request, and he possessed his landlady's receipt 
for that sum ; the mention of which circumstance silen- 
ced Gann's objections at once. And, indeed, it is pretty 
certain tliat, with all her taunts to her daughter, and 
just abuse of Fitch's poverty, Mrs. Gann in her heart 
was not altogether averse to the match. In the first 
place, she lov^ match-making ; next, she would be glad 
to be rid of her daughter at any rate ; and, besides, 
Fitch's aunt, the auctioneer's wife, was rich, and had no 
children ; painters, as she had heard, make often a great 
deal of money, and Fitch might be a clever one for 
aught she knew. So he was allowed to remain in the 
house, an undeclared but very assiduous lover ; and to 
sigh, and to moan, and make verses and portraits of his 
beloved, and build castles in the air as best he might. 
Indeed, our humble Cinderella was in a very curious 
position. She fe.tt a tender passion for the first floor, 
and was adored by the second floor, and had to wait 
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upon both at the summons of the bell of either ; and as 
the poor little thing was compelled not to notice any of 
the sighs and glances which the painter bestowed upon 
her, she also had schooled herself to maintain a quiet 
demeanour towards Mr. Brandon, and not allow him to 
discover the secret which was labouring in her little 
breast 

I think it may be laid down as a pretty general 
rule, that most romantic little girls of Caroline's age 
have such a budding sentiment as this young person 
entertained; quite innocent, of course; nourished and 
talked of in delicious secrecy to the confidante of the 
hour. Or ehe what are novels made for ? Had Caroline 
read of Valancourt and Emily for nothing, or gathered 
no good example fix>m those five tear-fraught volumes 
which describe the loves of Miss Helen Mar and Sir 
William Wallace ? Many a time had she depicted 
Brandon in a fancy costume, such as the fascinating 
Valancourt wore ; or painted herself as Helen, tying a 
sash round her knight's cuirass, and watching him forth 
to battle. Silly fancies, no doubt ; but consider, madam, 
the poor girl's age and education ; the only instruction 
she had ever received was from these tender, kind-heart- 
ed, silly books ; the only happiness which Fate hkd 
allowed her was in this little silent world of fancy. It 
would be hard to grudge the poor thing her dreams; 
and many such did she have, and impart blushingly to 
honest Becky, as they sat by ihe humble kitchen-fire. 

Although it cost her heait a great pang, she^iad 
once ventured to implore her mother not to send her 
u^Mtaira to the lodgers' rooms, for she shrunk at the 
notion of the occurrence that Brandon should discover 
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her regard for him ; but this point had never entered 
Mrs. Gann's sagacious head. She thought her daughter 
wished to avoid Fitch, and sternly bade her do her 
duty, and not give herself such impertinent airs ; and, 
indeed, it can't be said that poor Caroline was very 
sorry at being compelled to continue to see Brandon. 
To do both gentlemen justice, neither ever said a word 
unfit for Caroline to hear. Fitch would have been torn 
to pieces by a thousand wild horses rather than have 
breathed a single syllable to hurt her feelings; and 
Brandon, though by no means so squeamish on ordi- 
nary occasions, was innately a gentleman, and, from 
taste rather than from virtue, was carefully respectful 
in his behaviour to her. 

As for the Misses Macarty themselves, it has been 
stated that they had already given away their hearts 
several times ; Miss Isabella being at this moment at- 
tached to a certain young wine-merchant, and to Lieu 
tenant or Colonel Swabber of the Spanish service ; and 
Miss Rosalind having a decided fondness for a foreign 
nobleman, with black mustachios, who had paid a visit 
to Margate. Of Miss Bella's lovers. Swabber had disap- 
peared; but she still met the wine-merchant pretty 
often, and it is believed had gone very nigh to accept 
him. As for Miss Rosalind, I am sorry to say that the 
course of her true love ran by no means smoothly : the 
Frenchman had turned out to be not a marquess, but a 
billiard-marker; and a sad, sore subject the disappoint- 
ment was with the neglected lady. 

We should have spoken of it long since, had the 

subject been one that was much canvassed in the Gann 

family ; but once when Gann had endeavoured to rally 
4 
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his step-daughter on this unfortunate attachment (using 
for the purpose those delicate terms of wit for which the 
honest gentleman was always famous), Miss Linda had 
flown into such a violent fury, and comported herself in 
a way so dreadful, that James Gann, Esquire, was fairly 
frightened out of his wits hy the threats, screams, and 
imprecations which she uttered. Miss Bella, who was 
disposed to be jocose likewise, was likewise awed into 
silence ; for her dear sister talked of tearing her eyes 
out that minute, and uttered some hints, too, regarding 
love matters personally affecting Miss Bella herself, 
which caused that young lady to turn pale-red, to mut- 
ter something about " wicked lies,^' and to leave the 
room immediately. Nor was the subject ever again 
broached by ijie Ganns. Even when Mrs. Gann once 
talked about that odious French impostor, she was 
stopped immediately, not by the lady concerned, but by 
Miss Bella, who cried, sharply, "Mamma, hold your 
tongue, and don't vex our dear Linda by alluding to 
Any such stuff/' It is most probable that the young la- 
dies had had a private conference, which, beginning a 
little fiercely at first, had ended amicably : and so the 
marquess was mentioned no more. 

Miss Linda, then, was comparatively fi'ee (for Bob 
Smith, the linendraper, and young Glauber, the apothe- 
cary, went for nothing) ; and, veiy luckily for her, a 
successor was found for the faithless Frenchman, almost 
immediately. 

This gentleman was a commoner, to be sure, but 
had a good estate of five hundred a-year, kept his horse 
^^^ &Sj And was, as Mr. Gann remarked, as good a 
fellow as ever lived. Let us say at once that the new 
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lover was no other than Mr. Swigby. From the day 
when he had been introduced to the family be appeared 
to be very much attracted by the two sisters ; sent a 
turkey off his own farm, and six bottles of prime Hol- 
lands, to Mr. and Mrs. Gann, in presents ; and, in ten 
short days after his first visit, had informed his fi-iend 
Gann that he was violently in love with two women, 
whose names he would never — never breathe. The 
worthy Gann knew right well how the matter was ; for 
he had not failed to remark Swigby's melancholy, and 
to attribute it to its right cause. 

Swigby was forty-eight years of age, stout, hearty, 
gay, much given to drink, and had never been a lady's 
man, or, indeed, passed half-a-dozen evenings in ladies' 
society. He thought Gann the noblest and' finest fellow 
in tbe world. He never heaixl any singing like James's, 
nor any jokes like his ; nor had met with such an ac- 
complished gentleman or man of the world. ^^ Gann 
has his faults," Swigby would say at the Bag of Nails ; 
" which of us has not ? — but I tell you what, he's the 
greatest trump I ever see." Many scores of scores had 
he paid for Gann, many guineas and crown-pieces had 
he lent him, since he came into his property some three 
years before. What were Swigby's former pursuits I 
can't tell. What need we care ? Hadn't he five hun- 
dred a-year now, and a horse and gig ? Ay, that he 
had. 

Since his accession to fortune, this gay young bache- 
lor had taken his share (what he called **his whack") 
ctf pleasure ; had been at one — nay, perhaps, at two — 
public-houses every night ; and had been drunk, I make 
no doubt, nearly a thousand times in the course of the 
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three years. Many people hud tried to cheat him; 
but, no, no ! he knew what was what, and in all mat- 
ters of money was simple and shrewd. Gann's gentility 
won him ; his bragging, his ton, and the stylish tuft on 
his chin. To be invited to his house was a proud mo- 
ment ; and when he went away, after the banquet de- 
scribed in the last chapter, he was in a perfect ferment 
of love and liquor. 

"What a stylish woman is that Mrs. Gann!" 
thought he, as he tumbled into bed at his inn : " fine 
she must have been as a gal ! — fourteen stone now, 
without saddle and bridle, and no mistake. And them 
Miss Macartys, Jupiter ! what spanking, handsome, ele- 
gant creatures ! — real elegance in both on 'em ! Such 
hair ! — black's the word — as black as my mare ; such 
cheeks, such necks, and shoulders !" At noon he re- 
peated these observations to Gann himself, as he walked 
up and down the pier with that gentleman, smoking 
Manilla cheroots. He was in raptures with his evening. 
Gann received his praises with much majestic good-hu- 
mour. 

"Blood, sir!" said he, "blood's every thing! Them 
gals have been brought up as few ever have. I don't 
speak of myself; but their mother — their mother's a 
lady, sir. Show me a woman in England as is better 
bred or knows the world more tlian ray Jiiliana !" 

"ItV impawsible," said Swigby. 

" Think of the company we've kop, sir, before our 
misfortunes — the fust in the land. Brandenburg House, 
sir — Enghuurs injured queen, I^w bless you, Juliana 
was always there I" 

"I make no doubt, »ir ; you can see it in her," said 
Swigby, solemnly. 
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"And as for those gals, why, aint they related to 
the fust families in Ireland, sir ? — In course, they are. 
As I said before, blood's every thing ; and those young 
women have the best of it : they are connected with tlie 
reglar old noblesse." 

"They have the best of every think, I'm sure," said 
Swigby, "and deserve it, too," and relapsed into his 
morning remarks. " What creatures I what elegance ! 
what hair and eyes, sir ! — ^black, and all's black, as I 
say. What complexion, sir ! — ay, and what makeSj too ! 
Such a neck and shoulders I never see 1" 

Gann, who had his hands in his pockets (his friend's 
arm being hooked into one of his), here suddenly with- 
drew his hand from its hiding-place, clenched his fist, 
assumed a horrible knowing grin, and gave Mr. Swigby 
such a blow in the ribs as well-nigh sent him into the 
water. " You sly dog !" said Mr. Gann, with inexpres- 
sible emphasis, " you've found that out, too, have you ? 
Have a care, Joe, my boy, — have a care." 

And herewith Gann and Joe burst into tremendous 
roars of laughter, fresh explosions taking place at inter- 
vals of five minutes during the rest of the walk. The 
two friends parted exceedingly happy ; and when they 
met. that evening at " The Nails," Gann drew Swigby 
mysteriously into the bar, and thrust into his hand a 
triangular piece of pink paper, which the latter read : — 

" Mrs. Gann and the Misses Macarty request the hoDour and 
pleasure of Mr. Swigby's company (if you have no better en- 
gagement) to tea to-morrow evening, at half-past five. 

*^ Margaretta Cottage^ 

Salamanca Road North, 

Thursday fwening" 
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The faces of the two gentlemen were wonderfbllj 
expressive of satisfaction as this communication passed 
between them. And I am led to believe that Mrs. 
Gann had been unusually pleased with her husband^s 
conduct on that day, for honest James had no less than 
thirteen and sixpence in his pocket, and insisted, as 
usual, upon standing glasses all round. Joe Swigby, 
left algne in the little parlour behind the bar, called for 
a sheet of paper, a new pen and a wafer, and in the 
space of half-an-hour concocted a very spirited and sat- 
isfactory answer to this note ; which was carried cff by 
Gann, and duly delivered. Punctually at half-past five 
Mr. Joseph Swigby knocked at Maigaretta Cottage 
door, in his new coat with glistering brass buttons, his 
&ce clean shaved, and his great ears shinin&r over his 
i^eat shirt-collar, delightfully bright and red. 

What happened at this tea-party it is needless here 
to say ; but Swigby came away from it quite as much 
enchanted as before, and declared that the duets, sung 
by the ladies in hideous discord, were the sweetest mu- 
lic he had ever heard. He sent the gin and the turkey 
the next day ; and, of course, was invited to dine. The 
dinner was followed up on his part by an offer to drive 
all the young ladies and their mamma into the country ; 
and ho hired a very smart barouche to conduct them. 
The invitation was not declined ; and Fitch, too, was 
asked by Mr. Swigby, in the height of his good-humour, 
and accepted with the utmost delight ^^Me and Joe 
will go on the box," said Gann. ** You four ladies and 
Mr. Fitch shall go iuaido. Carry muat go bodkin ; but 
she aint very big " 
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" Cany, indeed, will stop at home," said her mam- 
ma ; " she's not fit to go out" 

At which poor Fitch's jaw fell ; it was in order to 
ride with her that he had agreed to accompany the 
party ; nor could he escape now, having just promised 
»o eagerly. 

" Oh, don't let's have that proud Brandon," said the 
young ladies, when the good-natured Mr. Swigby pro- 
posed to ask that gentleman ; and therefore he was not 
invited to join them in their excursion : but he stayed 
at home very unconcernedly, and saw the barouche and 
its load drive off. Somebody else looked at it from the 
parlour-window with rather a heavy heart, and that 
some one was poor Caroline. The day was bright and 
sunshiny ; the spring was beginning early ; it would 
have been pleasant to have been a lady for once, and 
to have driven along in a carriage with prancing horses. 
Mr. Fitch looked after her in a very sheepish, melan- 
choly way ; and was so dismal and silly during the 
first part of the journey, that Miss Linda, who was next 
him, said to her papa that she would change places 
with him ; and actually mounted the box by the side 
of the happy, trembling Mr. Swigby. How proud he 
was, to be sure ? How knowingly did he spank the 
horses along, and fiing out the shillings at the turn- 
pikes! 

" Bless you, he don't care for change !" said Gann, 
as one of the toll-takers offered to render some coppers , 
and Joe felt infinitely obliged to his friend for setting 
off his amiable qualities in such a way. 

O mighty Fate, that over us miserable mortals 
rulest supreme, with what small means are thy ends 
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effected I — with what sconiful ease and mean instm- 
ments does it please thee to govern mankind! Let 
each man think of the drcnmstances of .his life, and 
how its lot has been determined. The getting up a 
little earlier or later, the turning down this street or 
that, the eating of this dish or the other, may influence 
all the years and actions of a future life. Mankind 
walks down the left-hand side of Regent Street instead 
of the right, and meets a friend who asks him to dinner, 
and goes, and finds the turtle remarkably good, and the 
iced punch very cool and pleasant ; and, being in a 
merry, jovial, idle mood, has no objection to a social 
rubber of whist — nay, to a few more glasses of that 
cool punch. In the most careless, good-humoured way, 
ho loses a few points ; and still feels thirsty, and loses 
a few more points ; and, like a man of spirit, increases 
his stakes, to be sure, and just by that walk down 
Regent Street is ruined for life. Or he walks down the 
right-hand side of Regent Street instead of the left, and, 
good Heavens I who is that charming young creature 
who has just stepped into her carriage from Mr. Eraser's 
shop, and to whom and her mamma Mr. Fraser has 
made the most elegant bow in the world ? It is the 
lovely Mt88 Moidore, with a hundred thousand pounds, 
who has remarked your elegant figure, and regularly 
drives to town on the first of the month, to purchase 
her dHfling Magazine. You drive after her as fast as 
the hack-cab will carry you. She reads the Magazine 
the whole way. She stops at her papa's elegant villa 
at Ilampstead, with a conservatory, a double coach- 
house, and a parklike paddock. As the lo«lge-gate 
•oparates you from that dear girl, she looks back just 
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ODce, and blushes. Eruhuit^ salva est res. She has 
blushed, and you are all right In a week you are in- 
troduced to the family, and pronounced a charming 
young fellow of high principles. In tliree weeks yon 
have danced twenty-nine quadrilles with her, and 
whisked her through several miles of waltzes. In a 
month Mrs. O'Flaherty has flung herself into the arms 
of her mother, just having come from a visit to the vil- 
lage of Gretna, near Carlisle ; and you have an account 
at your banker's ever afler. What is the cause of all 
this good fortune? — a walk on a particular side of 
Regent Street And so true and indisputable is this 
fact, that there is a young north country gentleman, 
with whom I am acquainted, that daily paces up and 
down the abovenaraed street for many hours, fully ex- 
pecting that such an adventure will happen to him ; 
for which end he keeps a cab in readiness at the corner 
of Vigo Lane. 

Now, after a dissertation in this history, the reader 
is pretty sure to know that a moral is coming ; and the 
fects connected with our tale, which are to be drawn 
from the above little essay on fate, are simply these: — 
1. K Mr. Fitch had not heard Mr. Swigby invite all the 
ladies, he would have refused Swigby's invitation, and 
stayed at home. 2. If he had not been in the carriage, 
it is quite certain that Miss Rosalind Macarty would not 
have been seated by him on the back seat 3. If he 
had not been sulky, she never would have asked her 
papa to let her take his place on the box. 4. If she 
had not taken her papa's place on the box, not one ol 
the circumstances would have happened which did 
happen ; and which were as follows :— 
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1. Miss Bella remained inside. 

2. Mr. Swigby, who was wavering between the two, 
like a certain animal between two .bundles of hay, was 
determined by this circumstance, and made proposals 
to Miss Linda, whispering to Miss Linda : ^ Miss, I aint 
equal to the like of you ; but Fm hearty, healthy, and 
have five hundred a-year. Will you marry me ?" In 
fact, this very speech had been taught him by cun- 
ning Gann, who * saw well enough that Swigby would 
speak to one or other of his daughters. And to it the 
young lady replied, also in a whispering, agitated tone, 
" Law, Mr. S. ! What an odd man ! How can you ?** 
And, after a little pause, added, " Speak to mammal 

3. (And this is the main point of my story.) If 
little Caroline had been allowed to go out, she never 
would have been left alone with Brandon at Margate. 
When Fate wills that something should come to pass, 
she sends forward a million of little circumstances to 
clear and prepare the way. 

In the month of April (as indeed in half-a-score of 
other months of the year) the reader may have remark- 
ed that the cold north-east wind is prevalent ; and that 
when, tempted by a glimpse of sunshine he issues forth 
to take the air, he receives not only it, but such a quan- 
tity of it as is enough to keep him shivering through 
the rest of the miserable month. On one of these 
happy days of English weather (it was the very day 
before the pleasure party described in the last chapter) 
Mr. Brandon, cursing heartily his country, and thinking 
how infinitely more congenial to him were the winds 
and habits prevalent in other nations, was marching 
over the cliffs near Margate, in the midst of a storm of 
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shrill east \irind which no ordinaiy mortal could bear, 
when he found perched on the cliff, his fingers blue with 
cold, the celebrated Andrea Fitch, employed in sketch- 
ing a land or a sea-scape on a sheet of grey paper. 

'^ You have chosen a fine day for sketching," said 
Mr. Brandon, .bitterly, his thin aquiline nose peering 
out livid from the fur collar of his coat 

Mr. Fitch smiled, understanding the allusion. 

^ An hartist, sir,** said he, "doesn't mind the cold- 
ness of the weather. There was a chap in the Acad- 
emy who took sketches twenty degrees below zero in 
Hiceland — ^Mount 'Ecla, sir ! JS was the man that gave 
the first hidea of Mount 'Eel a for the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens." 

" He must have been a wonderful enthusiast !" said 
Mr. Brandon ; " I fancy that most men would prefer to 
sit at home, and not numb their fingers in such a 
freezing storm as this P 

** Storm, sir !" replied Fitch, majestically ; " I live 
in a storm, sir I A true artist is never so 'appy as when 
he can have the advantage to gaze upon yonder tem- 
pestuous hocean in one of its hangry moods." 

"Ay, there comes the steamer," answered Mr. 
Brandon ; " I can fancy that there are a score of un- 
happy people on board who are not artists, and would 
wish to behold your ocean quiet" 

** They are not poets, sir : the glorious hevewjhang- 
ing expression of the great countenance of Nature is 
not seen by them, no more than the storm and the sun- 
shine which rages and gleams halternately in the face 
of my favourite hactor, Mr. M'Hasterisk, is seen by the 
gents in the gallery. Tliey are too far away from it, sir ] 
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those vulgar people, sucking their horanges and paying 
their shilling. I should consider myself unworthy my 
hart, if I could not bear a little privation of cold or 'eat 
for its sake. And besides, sir, whatever their hardships, 
may be, such a sight hamply repays me ; for, although 
my private sorrows may be (has they are) tremendous, 
I never can look abroad upon the green hearth and 
hawful sea, without in a measure forgetting my personal 
woes and wrongs ; for what right lias a poor creature 
like me to think of his affairs in the presence of such a 
spectacle as this ? I can't, sir ; I feel ashamed of my- 
self ; I bow my head and am quiet. When I set ray- 
self to examining hart, sir (by which I mean nature), J 
don't dare to think of any thing else." 

** You worship a very charming and consoling mis- 
tress," answered Mr. Brandon, with a supercilious air, 
lighting and beginning to smoke a cigar ; " your en- 
thusiasm does you credit" 

"If yon have another," said Andrea Fitch, **I 
should like to smoke one, for you seem to have a real 
feeling about hart, and I was a-getting so deucedly cold 
here that really there was scarcely any bearing of it" 

" The cold is very severe," replied Mr. Brandon. 

" No, no, it's not the weather, sir !" said Mr. Fitch ; 
" it's here, sir, here," (pointing to the left side of his 
waistcoat). 

** What ! you, too, have had sorrows ?" 

" Sorrows, sir I hagonies — hagonies, which I have 
never unfolded to any mortal ! I have endured hal- 
most h every thing. Poverty, sir 'unger, hobloquy, 'ope- 
less love ! — but for ray hart, sir, I should be the roost 
miserable wretch in the world I" 
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And here\fith Mr. Fitch began to pour forth into 
Mr. Brandon's ears the history of some of those sor- 
rows under which he laboured, and which he commu- 
nicated to every single person who would listen to him. 

Mr. Brandon was greatly amused by Fitch's prattle, 
and the latter told him under what privations he had 
studied his art : how he had starved for three years in 
Paris and Rome, whUe labouring at his profession ; how 
meanly jealous the Royal Academy was, which would 
never exhibit a single one of his picture ; how he had 
been driven from the Hetemal City by the attentions 
of an immense fat Mrs. Carrickfergus, who absolutely 
proposed marriage to him ; and how he was at thi& 
moment (a fact of which Mr. Brandon was already 
quite aware) madly and desperately in love with one 
of the most beautiful maidens in this world. For Fitch, 
having a mistress to his heart's desire, was boiling with 
impatience to have a confidant ; what, indeed, would 
be the joy of love, if one were not allowed to speak of 
one's feelings to a friend who could know how to sym- 
pathise with them ? Fitch was sure Brandon did, be- 
cause Brandon was the very firat person with whom 
the painter had talked since he had come to the resolu- 
tion recorded in the last chapter. 

'' I hope she is as rich as that unlucky Mrs. Car- 
rickfergus, whom you treated so cruelly ?" said the con- 
fidant, affecting entire ignorance. 

" Rich, sir ? no, I thank Heaven, she has not a 
penny!" said Fitch. 

*'I presume, then, you are yourself independent," 
said Brandon, smiling ; " for in the marriage state, one 
or the other of the parties concerned should bring a 
portion of the filthy lucre ?" 
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" Haven't I my profession, sir ?" said Fitxjh, majes« 
tically, having declared five minutes before that he 
starved in his profession. " Do you suppose a painter 
gets nothing ? Haven't I horders from the first people 
in Europe ? — commissions, sir, to hexecute 'istoiy-pieces, 
battle-pieces, haltar-pieces f" 

" Maste^pieces, I am sure," said Brandon, bowing 
politely ; " for a gentleman of your astonishing genius 
can do no other." 

The delighted artist received this compliment with 
many blushes, and vowed and protested that his per- 
formances were not really worthy of such high praise*, 
but he fancied Mr. Brandon a great connoisseur, never- 
theless, and unburdened his mind to him in a manner 
still more open. Fitch's sketch was by this time fin- 
ished; and, putting his drawing implements together, 
he rose, and the gentlemen walked away. The sketch 
was hugely admired by Mr. Brandon, and when they 
came home, Fitch, culling it dexterously out of his 
book, presented it in a neat speech to his friend, ** the 
gifted hamateur." 

" The gifted hamateur" received the drawing with a 
profusion of thanks, and so much did he value it, that 
he had actually torn off a piece to light a segar with, 
when he saw that words were written on the other side 
of the paper, and deciphered the following : 

"bono of thr violet. 

A humble flower long time I pined, 

Upon the solitarj plain, 
A.nd trembled at the angry wiod, 

And shrunk before the bitter rain. 
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^^»^M I ■■ ■- — ■- ■ ■■ III ^- — ■ ■' ■ ■■ I ^^m^tm^ 

AdcI, oh I how in a blessed hour, 
A passing wanderer chanced to see ; 

And, pitying the lonely flower, 
To stoop and gather me. 

I fear no more the tempest rude, 

On dreary heath no more I pine ; 
But left my cheerless solitude, 

To deck the breast of Caroline. 
Alas 1 our days are brief at best, 

Nor long I feel will mine endure, 
Though shelter'd here upon a breast 

So gentle and so pure. 

It draws the fragrance from my leaves, 
It robs me of my sweetest breath ; 

And every time it falls and heaves. 
It warns me of my coming death. 

But one I know would glad forego 
All joys of life to be as I ; 

An hour to rest on that sweet breast. 

And then, contented die. 

" Andrea.** 

When Mr. Brandon had finished the perusal of 
these verses, he laid them down with an air of consid- 
erable vexation. " Egad !" said he, * this fellow, fool 
as he is, is not so great a fool as he seems ; and if he 
goes on this way, may finish by turning the girPs head. 
They can't resist a man if he but presses hard enough 
— ^I know they can't !" And here Mr. Brandon mused 
over his various experience, which confirmed his obser- 
vation, that be a man ever so silly, a gentlewoman will 
yield to him out of sneer weariness. And he thought 
of several cases in which, by the persevering applica- 
tion of copies of verses, young ladies had been brought, 
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from dislike to sufferance of a man, from sufferance to 
partiality, and from partiality to St George^s, Hanover 
Square. " A rufSan who murders his h's to carry off 
such a delicate little creature as that I" cried he in a 
transport : ^' it shall never be if I can prevent it 1" He 
thought Caroline more and more beautiful every in* 
stant, and was himself by thfjs time almost as much ia 
love with her as Fitch himself. 

Mr. Brandon, then, saw Fitch depart in Swigby's 
carriage with no ordinary feelings of pleasura Misa 
Caroline was not with them. "Now is my time I" 
thought Brandon ; and, ringing the bell, he enquired 
with soine anxiety, from Becky, where Miss Caroline 
was ? It must be confessed that mistress and maid were 
at their usual occupation, working and reading novels 
in the back-parlour. Poor Carry ! what other pleasure 
had she? 

She had not gone through many pages, or Becky 
advanced many stitches in the darning of that table- 
cloth which the good housewife, Mrs. Gann, had confi* 
ded to her charge, when an humble knock was heard at 
the door of the sitting-room, that caused the blushing 
Caroline to tremble and drop her book, as Miss Lydia 
Languish does in the play. 

Mr. George Brandon entered with a very demure 
air. He held in his hand a black satin neck-scarf, of 
which a part had come to be broken. He could not 
wear it in its present condition, that was evident ; but 
Miss Caroline was blushing and trembling a great deal 
too much to suspect that this wicked Brandon had him- 
self torn his own scarf with his own hands one mo- 
ment before he entered the room. I don't know 
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whether Becky had any suspicions of this fact, or 
wheUier it was only the ordinary roguish look which 
she had when any thing pleased her, that now lighted 
up her eyes and caused her mouth to expand smilingly, 
and her fat, red cheeks to gather up into wrinkles. 

" I have had a sad misfortune,'' said he, '* and should 
be very much obliged indeed to Miss Caroline to repair 
it." (Caroline was said with a kind of tender hesita- 
tion that caused the young woman, ^ named, to blush 
more than ever.) " It is the only stock I have in the 
world, and I can't go bare-necked into the streets ; can 
I, Mrs. Becky ?" 

" No, sure," said Becky. 

** Not unless I was a celebrated painter, like Mr. 
Fitch," added Mr. Brandon, with a fimile, which was 
reflected speedily upon the face of the lady whom he 
wished to interest. " Those great geniuses," he added, 
" may do anything." 

" For," says Becky, " hee's got enough beard on 
hees faze to keep hees neck warm !" At which remark, 
though Miss Caroline very properly said, " For shame, 
Becky !" Mr. Brandon was so convulsed with laugh- 
ter, that he fairly fell down upon the sofa on which 
Miss Caroline was seated. How she startled and trem- 
bled, as he flung his arm upon the back of the couch 1 
Mr. Brandon did not attempt to apologise for what was 
an act of considerable impertinence, but continued mer- 
cilessly to make many more jokes concerning poor 
Fitch, which were so cleverly suited to the comprehension 
of the maid and the young mistress, as to elicit a great 
number of roars of laughter from the one, and to cause 
the other to smile in spite of herself. Indeed Brandon 
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had gained a vast reputation with Becky in his 
morning colloquies with her, and she was ready to 
laugh at any single word which it pleased him to utter, 
now many of his good things had this honest scullion 
carried down stairs to Caroline, and how pitilessly had 
she contrived to estropier them in their passage' from 
the drawing-room to the kitchen. 

Well, then, while Mr. Brandon " was a-going on," as 
Becky said, Caroline had taken his stock, and her little 
fingers were occupied in repairing the damage he had 
done to it. Was it clumsiness on her part ? Certain it 
is that the rent took several minutes to repair : of them 
the mangeur des cosurs did not fail to profit, conversing 
in an easy, kindly, confidential way, which set our flut- 
tering heroine speedily at rest, and enabled her to reply 
to his continual queries, addressed with much adroitness 
and an air of fraternal interest, by a number of those 
pretty, little, timi<1, whispering, yeses and noes, and those 
gentle quick looks of the eyes, wherewith young and 
modest maidens are wont to reply to the questions of 
seducing young bachelors. Dear yeses and noes, how 
beautiful you are when gently whispered by pretty lips ! 
— ^glances of quick innocent eyes, how charming are 
you ! — and how charming the soft blush that steals over 
the cheek, towards which the dark lashes are drawing 
the full blue-veined eyelids down. And here let the 
writer of this solemnly declare upon his veracity, that 
he means nothing but what is right and moral. But 
look, I pray you, at an innocent, bashful girl, of sixteen ; 
if she be but good, she must be pretty. She is a wo- 
man now, but a girl stiD. How delightful all her ways 
are 1 How exquisite her instinctive grace ! All the arts 
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of all the Cleopatras are not so captivating as her na- 
ture. Who can resist her confiding simplicity, or fail to 
be touched and conquered by her gentle appeal to pro- 
tection ! 

All this Mr. Brandon saw and felt, as many a gen- 
tleman educated in this school will. It is not because 
a man is' a rascal himself that he cannot appreciate vir- 
tue and purity very keenly ; and our hero did feel for 
this simple, gentle, tender, artless creature, a real respect 
and sympathy — a sympathy so fresh and delicious, that • 
he was but too glad to yield to it and indulge in it, and 
which he mistook, probably, for a real love of virtue, 
and a return to the days of his innocence. 

Indeed, Mr. Brandon, it was no such thing. It was 
only because vice and debauch were stale for tlie mo- 
ment, and this pretty virtue new. It was only because 
your cloyed appetite was long unused to this simple 
meat that you felt so keen a relish for it ; and I thought 
of you only the last blessed Saturday, at Mr. Love- 
grove's, West India Tavern, Blackwall, where a com- 
pany of fifteen epicures, who had scorned the turtle, 
poohpoohed the punch, and sent away the whitebait, 
did suddenly and simultaneously make a rush upon — a 
dish of beans and bacon. And if the assiduous reader 
of novels will think upon some of the most celebrated 
works of that species, which have lately appeared in this 
and other countries, he will find, amidst much debauch 
of sentiment, and enervating dissipation of intellect, that 
the writers have from time to time a returning appetite 
for innocence and freshness, and indulge us with occa- 
sional repasts of beans and bacon. How long Mr. Bran- 
don remained by Miss Caroline's side I have no means 
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of judging ; it is probable, however, that he stayed a 
much longer time than was necessary for the raending 
of his bliick satin stock. I believe, indeed, that he read 
to the ladies a great part of the Mysteries of UdolphOj 
over which they were engaged ; and interspersed his 
reading with many remarks of his own, both tender and 
satirical. Whether he was in her company half-an-hour 
or four hours, this is certain, that the time slipped away 
very swiftly with poor Caroline ; and when a carriage 
drove up to the door, and shrill voices were heard crying 
** Becky !** " Carry 1" and Rebecca, the maid, starting up, 
cried, " Lor', here's missus !" and Brandon jumped rather 
suddenly off the sofa, and fled up the stairs — when all 
these events took place, I know Caroline felt very sad 
indeed, and opened the door for her parents with a very 
heavy heart. 

Swigby helped Miss Linda off the box with exces- 
sive tenderness. Papa was bustling and roaring in high 
good-humour, and called for " hot water and tumblers 
immediately." Mrs. Gann was gracious ; and Miss Bell 
sulky, as she had good reason to be, for she insisted 
upon taking the front seat in the carriage before her 
sister, and had lost a husband by that very piece of ol^ 
stinacy. 

Mr. Fitch, as he entered, bestowed upon Caroline a 
heavy sigh and a deep stare, and silently ascended to 
his own apartment. He was lost in thought. The fact 
is, he was trying to remember some verses regarding a 
violet, which he had made five years before, and which 
he had somehow lost from among his papers. So he 
went up stairs, muttering, 

** A humble flower long since I pined 
Upon a solitary plain " 
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CHAPTER VL 

DESCRIBES A SHABBY-GENTEEL MARRIAGE, AND MORE 

LOVE-MAKING. 

It will not be necessary to describe the particulars ei 
the festivities which took place on the occasion of Mr 
Swigby's marriage to Miss Macarty. Tlie happy pair 
went off in a post-chdipe and four to the bridegroom's 
country-seat, accompanied by the bride's blushing sister : 
and when the first week of their matrimonial bliss was 
ended, that worthy woman, Mrs. Gann, with her excel- 
lent husband, went to visit the young couple. Miss 
Caroline was left, therefore, sole mistress of the house, 
and received especial cautions from her mamma its to 
prudence, e<5onomy, the proper management of the 
lodgers' bills, and the necessity of staying at home. 

Considering that one of the gentlemen remaining in 
the house was a declared lover of Miss Caroline, I think 
it is a little surprising that her mother should leave her 
unprotected ; but in this matter the poor are not so par- 
ticular as the rich ; and so this young lady was con- 
signed to the guardianship of her own innocence, and 
the lodgers' loyalty : nor was there any reason why 
Mrs. Gann should doubt the latter. As for Mr. Fitch, 
he would have far preferred to be torn to pieces by ten 
thousand wild horses, rather than to offer to the young 
. woman any unkind ness or insult ; and how was Mre. 
Gann to suppose that her other lodger was a whit less 
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loyal ? that he had any partiality for a person of whom 
he always spoke of as a mean, insignificant, little baby I 
So, without any misgivings, and in a one-horse fly with 
Mr. Ganu by her side, with a bran new green coat and 
gilt buttons, Juliana Gann went forth to visit her be- 
loved child, and console her in her married state. 

And here, were I allowed to occupy the reader with 
extraneous matters, I could give a very curious and 
touching picture of the Swigby m&nage, Mrs. S., I am 
very sorry to say, quarrelled with her husband on the 
third day after their marriage, — and for what, pr^ythee ? 
Why, because, he would smoke, and no gentleman 
ought to smoke. Swigby, therefore, patiently resigned 
his pipe, and with it one of the quietest, happiest, kind- 
est companions of his solitude. lie was a different 
man after this ; his pipe was as a limb of his body. 
Having on Tuesday conquered the pipe, Mrs. Swigby, 
on Thursday, did battle witb her husband's rum-and- 
water, — ^a drink of an odious smell, as she very properly 
observed ; and the smell was doubly odious, now that 
the tobacco smoke no longer perfumed the parlour- 
breeze, and counteracted the odours of the juice of West 
India sugar-canes. On Thursday, then, Mr. Swigby 
and rum held out pretty bravely. Mi-s. S. attacked the 
punch with some sharp-shooting, and fierce charges of 
vulgarity ; to which S. replied, by opening the battery 
of oaths (chiefly directed to his own eyes, however), and 
loud protestations that he would never surrender. In 
three days more, however, the rum and-water was gone. 
Mr. Swigby, defeated and prostrate, bad given up that 
stronghold ; his young wife and sister were triumphant ; 
and his poor mother, who occupied her son's house, and 
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bad till now taken her place at the head of his table, 
saw that her empire was for ever lost, and was prepar- 
ing suddenly to succumb to the impenous claims of the 
mistr'ess of the mansion. 

All this, I say, I wish I had the liberty to describe 
at large, as also to narrate the arrival of majestic Mrs. 
Gann; and a battle-royal which speedily took place 
between the two worthy mothers-rn-law. Noble is the 
hatred of ladies who stand in this relation to each other; 
each sees what injury the other is inflicting upon her 
darling child ; each mistrusts, detests, and to her off- 
spring privily abuses the arts and crimes of the other. 
A house with a wife is often warm enough ; a house 
with her wife and mother is rather warmer than any 
spot on the known globe ; a house with two mothers- 
in-law is so excessively hot, that it can be likened to no 
place on earth at all, but one must go lower for a simile. 
Think of a wife who despises her husband, and teaches 
him manners ; of an elegant sister, who joins in rally- 
ing him (this was almost the only point of union be- 
tween Bella and Lie da now, — ^for since the marriage, 
Linda hated her sister consumedly). Think, I say, of 
two mothers-in-law,— one, large, pompous, and atro- 
ciously genteel, — another coarse and shrill, determined 
not to have her son put upon, — and you may see what 
a happy fellow Joe Swigby was, and into what a piece 
of good luck he had fallen. 

What would have become of him without his father- 
in-law ? Indeed one shudders to think ; but the con- 
sequence of that gentleman^s arrival and intervention 
was speedily this : — ^About four o'clock, when the din- 
ner was removed, and the quarrelling used commonly 
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to S3t in, the two gents (we love to call them by that 
delightful title) — the two gents took their hats, and sal- 
lied out ; and as one has found when the body is in- 
flamed that the application of a stringent medicine may 
cause the ill to disappear for a while, only to return 
elsewhere with greater force ; in like manner, Mrs. 
Swigby's sudden victory over the pipe and rum-and- 
water, although it had caused a temporary cessation of 
the evil of which she complained, was quite unable to 
stop it altogether ; it disappeared from one spot only 
to rage with more violence elsewhere. In Swigby's par- 
lour, rum and tobacco odours rose no more (except, in- 
deed, when Mrs. Gann would partake of the former as 
a restorative) ; but if you could have seen the Half- 
Moon and Snuflfers down the village ; if you could have 
seen the good dry skittle-ground which stretched at the 
back of that inn, and the window of the back parlour 
which superintended that skittle-ground ; if the hour at 
which you beheld these objects was evening, what time 
the rustics from their toils released, trolled the stout 
ball amidst, the rattling pins (the oaken pins that stand- 
ing in the sun did cast long shadows on the golden 
sward) ; if you had remarked all this, I say, you would 
have also seen in the back parlour a tallow candle 
twinkling in the shade, and standing on a little greasy 
table. Upon the greasy table was a pewter porter-pot, 
and to the left a teaspoon glittering in a glass of gin ; 
close to each of these two delicacies was a pipe of to- 
bacco ; and behind the pipes sat Mr. Gann and Mr. 
Swigby, who now made the Half-Moon and Snuffers 
their usual place of re8ort,^and forgot their married 
cares. 
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In spite of all oor promises of brevity, these things 
have ta^en some space to describe; and the reader 
must also know that some short interval elapsed ere 
they occurred. A month at least passed away before 
Mr. Swigby had decidedly taken up his position at the 
little mn : all this time, Grann was staying with his son- 
in-law, at the latter^s most eaniest request ; and Mrs. 
Gann remained undw the same roof at her own desire 
Not the hints of her daughter, not the broad questions 
of the dowager Mis. Swigby, could induce honest Mis. 
Gann to stir from her quarters, ^le had had her 
lodger's money in advance, as was the worthy woman's 
custom ; she knew Margate in April was dreadful dull, 
and she determined to eujoy the country until the jo- 
vial town season arrived. The Canterbury coachman, 
whom Gann knew, and who passed through the vil- 
lage, used to take her catgo of novels to and fro ; and 
the old lady made herself as happy as dreumstances 
would allow. Should any* thing of importance occur 
during her mamma's absence, Caroline was to miike 
use of the same conveyance, and inform Mrs. G^ann in 
a letter. 

Miss Caroline lodked at her papa and mamma as 
the vehicle which was to bear them to the newly-mar- 
zied couple moved up the street ; but, strange to say, 
she did not feel that heaviness of heart which she be- 
fore had experienced when forbidden to share tlie festi- 
vities of her family, but was on this occasion more happy 
than any one of them, — so hs^py, that the young wo- 
man felt quite ashamed herself; and* Becky was fain 
to remark how her mistress's cheek flushed, and her 
eye sparkled (and turned perpetually to the door), and 

her whole little frame was in a flutter. 
5 
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^ I wonder if he will oomoi^' Baid the little heart ; 
and the eyes turned and looked at that well-known 
80&-comer, where h^ had been placed a fortnight be* 
fore. He looked exactly like Lord Byron, that he did, 
with his pale broWf and his slim bare neck ; only not 
half so wicked — ^no, no. She was sure that her — her 

Mr. Br her Bran her Gewgt^ was as good as 

he was beautiful.. Dcm't let us be angry with her for 
calling him Oeoi^e ; the girl was bred in an humble 
sentimental school ; she did not know enough of so 
ciety to be squeamish ; she never thought that she 
could be his really, and gave way in the silence of her 
fancy to the full extent of her aflection for him. 

She had not looked at the door above twenty-five 

times — that is to say, her parents had not quitted the 

house ten minutes — when, sure enough, the latdh did' 

rattle, the door opened, and with a faint blush on his 

cheek divine George entered. He was going to make 

some excuse, as on the former occasion ; but he looked 

first into Caroline's face, which was beaming wiUi joy 

and smiles ; and the little thing, in return, regarded 

him, and — made room for him on the sofa. O, sweet 

.,, instinct of love ! Brandon had no need of excusee, but 

*2^^ , sat down, and talked away as easily, hapjttly, and con- 

« ^ fidentially, and neither took any note of time. Andrea 

Fitch (the sly dog !) witnessed the Gann departure with 
. feelings of exultation, and had laid some deep plans of 
his own with regard to Miss Caroline. So strong was 
his confidence in his friend on the first floor, that An- 
drea actually descended to those apartments, on his way 
"^ to Mrs. Gann's parlour, in oider to consult Mr. Brandon, 
and make known to him his plan of operations. 
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It would have made your heart break, or, at the 
very least, your sides ache, to behold the countenance 
of poor Mr. Fitch, as he thrust his bearded head in at the 
door of the parlour. There was Brandon lolling on 
the S0&, at his ease ; Becky in full good humour ; and 
Caroline, always absurdly inclined to blush, blushing at 
Fitch's appearance more than ever! She could not 
help looking from him slyly and gently into the face 
of Mr. Brandon. That gentleman saw the look, and 
did not fail to interpret it. It was a confession of love 
— ^an appeal for protection. A thrill of delightful 
vanity shot through Brandon's firame, and made his 
heart throb, as he noticed this look of poor Caroline. 
He answered it with one of his own that was cruelly 
wrong, cruelly triumphant, and sarcastic ; and he shout- 
ed out to Mr. Fitch, with a loud, disconcerted tone, 
which only made that young painter feel more awk- 
ward than ever he had been. Fitch made some clumsy 
speech regarding his dinner, — whether that meal was 
to be held, in the absence of the parents, at the usual 
hour, and then took his leave. 

The poor fellow had been pleasing himself with the 
notion of taking this daily meal Ute-d-tite with Caro- 
line. What progress would he make in her heart 
during the absence of her parents I Did it not seem 
as if the first marriage had been arranged on purpose 
to facilitate his own? He determined thus his plan 
of campaign. He would make, in the first place, the 
most beautiful drawing of CaroUne that ever was seen. 
^ The conversations T\\ 'ave with her during the sit- 
tings," says he, " will carry me a pretty long way ; the 
drawing itself will be so beautiful, that she can't resist 
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that ni write her verses in her halbum, and make 
designs hallasive of my passion for her." And so our 
pictorial Alnaschar dreamed and dreamed. He had, 
ere long, established himself in a house in Newman 
Street, with a footman to open the door. Caroline was 
up-stairs, his wife, and her picture the crack portrait 
of the Exhibition. With her by his side, Andrea Fitch 
felt he oonld do any thing. Half-a-dozen carriages at 
his door, — ^a hundred guineas for a kit-cat portrait 
Lady Fitch, Sir Andrew fitch, the President's chain, — 
all sorts of bright visions floated before his imagina- 
tion ; and as Caroline was the first precious condition 
of his preferment, he determined forthwith to begin, 
and realise that 

But, oh, disappointment ! on coming down to din- 
ner at three o'clock to that charming tete-d-tSte, he 
found no less than four covers laid on the table. Miss 
Caroline blushing (according to custom) at the head of 
it; Becky, the maid, grinning at the foot; and Mr. 
Brandon sitting quietly on one side, as much at home, 
forsooth, as if he had held that position for a year. 

The fact is, that the moment after Fitch retired, 
Brandon, inspired by jealousy, had made the same re- 
quest which had been brought forward by the painter; 
nor must the ladies be too angiy with Caroline, i^ after 
some scruples and struggles, she yielded to the propo- 
al. Remember that the girl was the daughter of a 
boarding-house, accustomed to continual dealings with 
her mamma's lodgers, and up to the present moment 
thinking herself as safe among them as the young 
person who walked through Ireland with a bright gold 
wand, in the scene of Mr. Thomas Moore. On the 
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point, however, of Brandon's admission, it must be con- 
fessed, for Caroline's honour, that she did hesitate. She 
felt that she entertained very different feelings towards 
him to those with which any other lodger or man had 
inspired her, and made a little movement of resistance 
at first. But the poor girl's modesty overcame this, 
as well as her wish. Ought she to avoid him ? Ought 
she not to stifle any preference which she might feel 
towards him, and act towards him with the same in- 
difference which she would show to any other person 
in a like situation ? - Was not Mr. Fitch to dine at table 
as usual, and had she refused him ? So reasoned she 
in her heart. Silly, little, cunning heart I it knew that 
all these reasons were lies, and that she should avoid 
the man ; but she was willing to accept of any pretext 
for meeting, and so made a kind of compromise with 
ner conscience. Dine he should ; but Becky should 
dine too, and be a protector to her. Becky laughed 
loudly at the idea of this, and took her place with huge 
delight. 

It is needless to say a word about this dinner, as we 
have already described a former meal ; suffice it to say, 
that the presence of Brandon caused the painter to be 
excessively sulky and uncomfortable ; and so gave his 
rival, who was gay, triumphant, and at his ease, a de- 
dded advantage over him. Nor did Brandon neglect 
to use this to the utmost. When Fitch retired to his 
own apartments — not jealous as yet, for the simple fel- 
low believed every word of Brandon's morning conver- 
sation with him — ^but vaguely annoyed and disappointed, 
Brandon assailed him with all the force of ridicule ; at 
all his manners, words, looks, he joked mercilessly; 
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laughed at his low birth (Miss Gann, be it remembered, 
had been taught to pique herself upon her own family), 
and invented a series of stories concerning his past life 
which made the ladies — ^forBecty, being in the parlonr, 
must be considered as such — conceive the greatest 
contempt and pity for the poor painter. 

After this, Mr. Brandon would expatiate with much 
eloquence upon his own superior attractions and quali- 
ties. He talked of his cousin, Lord So-and-so, with the 
easiest air imaginable; told Caroline what princesses 
he had danced with at foreign courts ; frightened her 
with accounts of dreadful duels he had fought; in a 
word, " posed" before her as a hero of the most sublime 
kind. How the poor little thing drank in all his tales ; 
and how she and Becky (for they now occupied the 
same bedroom) talked over them at night I 

Miss Caroline, as Mr. Fitch has already stated, had 
in her possession, like almost every young lady in Eng- 
land, a little square book called an album, containing 
prints from annuals; hideous designs of flowers; old 
pictures of faded fashions, cut out and pasted into the 
leaves ; and small scraps of verses selected from Byron, 
Landon, or Mrs. Hemans ; and written out in the girlish 
hand of the owner of the book, Brandon looked over 
this work with a good deal of curiosity — ^for he con- 
tended, always, that a girl's disposition might be learned 
from the character of this museum of hers — and found 
here several sketches by Mr, Fitch, for which, before 
that gentleman had declared his passion for her, Caro- 
line had begged. These sketches the sentimental painter 
had illustrated with poetry, which, I must confess, Caro- 
line thought charming, until now, when Mr. Brandon 
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took occasion to point out how wretchedly poor the 
verses were (as indeed was the fact), and to parody 
them all. He was not nnsldlftil at this kind of exercise, 
and at the' drawing of caricatures, and had soon made 
a dozen of both parodies and drawings, whidi reflected 
cruelly upon the person and the talents of the painter. 
What now did this wicked Mr. Brandon do ( He, 
in the first place, drew a caricature of Fitch; and, 
secondly, having gone to a gardener's near the town, 
and purchased there a bunch of violets, he presented 
them to Miss Caroline, ard wrote Mr. Fitch's own verses 
before given into her album. He signed them with his 
own initials, and thus declared open war with the 
painter. 

»»> I • — 



CHAPTER VIL 

WHICH BRINGS A GREAT NUMBER OF FEOPLK TO 
MARGATE BT THE STEAMBOAT. 

The events which this history records began in the 
month of February. Time had now passed, and April 
had arrived, and with it that festive season so loved by 
schoolboys, and called the Easter holydays. Not only 
schoolboys, but men, profit by this period of leisure, — 
such men, especially, as have just come into enjoyment 
af their own cups and saucers, and are in daily expecta- 
tion of their whiskers— college men, I mean, — who arp 
persons more anxious than any others to designate 
themselves and each other by the manly title. 
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Among other men, then, my Lord Viscount Cinq* 
bars, of Christ Churdi, Oxon, received a sum of money 
to pay his quarter's bill ; and having written to his papa 
that he was busily engaged in reading for the littie-go, 
and must, therefore, decline the delight he had promised 
himself of passing the vacation at Cinqbars Hall, — and 
having, the day after his letter was despatched, driven 
to town tandem with young Tom Tufthunt, of the same 
university, — and having exhausted the pictures of the 
metropolis — the theatres, the Cider-cellars, the Finish, 
the station-houses, and other places which need by no 
means be here particularised, — Lord Cinqbars, I say, 
growing tired of London at the end of ten days, quitted 
the metropolis somewhat suddenly : nor did he pay his 
hotel bills at Long's before his departure ; but he left 
that document in possession of the landlord, as a token 
of his (my Lord Cinqbars') confidence in his host 

Tom Tuflhunt went with my lord, of course (al- 
though of an aristocratic turn in politics, Tom loved and 
respected a lord as much as any democrat in England). 
And whither do you think this worthy pair of young, 
gentlemen were bound ? To no less a place than Mar- 
gate ; for Cinqbars was filled with a longing to go and 
see his old friend Brandon, and determined, to use his 
own elegant words, " to knock the old buck up." 

There was no adventure of consequence on board 
the steamer which brought Lord Cinqbars and his 
friend from London to Margate, and very few passen- 
gers besides. A wandering Jew or two were setrdown 
at Gravesend ; the Rev. Mr. Wackerbart, and six un- 
happy little pupils whom the reverend gentleman had 
pounced upon in Londen, and was carrying back to his 
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academy near Herne Bay; some of those inevitable 
persons of dubious rank who seem to have free ticket 
and always eat and drink hugely with the captain ; and 
a lady and her party, formed the whole list of passen- 
gers. 

The lady — a very fat lady — had evidently just re- 
turned from abroad. Her great green travelling chariot 
was on the deck, and on all her imperiab were pasted 
jfresh large bills, with the words Inge's British Hotel, 
BouLOGNE-suR-MER *, foT it is the custom of that worthy 
gentleman to seize upon and plaster all the luggage of 
Lis guests with tickets, on which his name and residence 
are inscribed, — by which simple means he keeps him- 
self perpetually in their recollection, and brings himself 
to the notice of all other persons who are in the habit 
of peering at their fellow-passengers' trunks, to find out 
their names. I need not say what a large class this is. 

Well ; this fat lady had a courier, a tall whiskered 
man, who spoke all languages, looked like a field-mar- 
shal, went by the name of Donnerwetter, and rode on 
the box ; a French maid. Mademoiselle Augustine ; and 
a little black page, called Saladin, who rode in the rum- 
ble. Saladin's whole business was to attend a wheesy, 
fat, white poodle, who usually travelled inside with his 
mistress, and her fair compcLgnon de voyage^ whose name 
was Miss Runt. She was evidently a person of distinc- 
tion. This fat lady, during the first part of the voyage, 
on a windy, sunshiny April-day, paced the deck stoutly, 
leaning on the arm of poor little Miss Runt ; and after 
they had passed Gravesend, when the vessel began to 
pitch a good deal, retired to her citadel, the travelling 
chariot, to and from which the steward, the stewardess, 
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and the whiskered oourier were contaniiallj running 
with supplies, of sandwiches first, and afterwards of yery 
hot brandy-and-water : for the truth must be told, it 
was rather a rough afternoon, and the poodle was rack ; 
Saladin was as bad ; the French maid, like all French 
maids, was outrageously ill ; the lady herself was very 
unwell indeed ; and poor, dear, sympathising Runt was 
qualmish. 

** Ah, Runt r' would the &t lady say in the inter- 
vals, ^ what a thing this malady de mare is I m&ng 
jew! 0—01" 

*^ It is, indeed, dear madam," said Runt, and went 
O — O — in chorus. 

^ Ask the steward if we are near Margate, Runt" 
And Runt did, and asked this question every five 
minutes, as people do on these occasions. 

^* Issjf Monsieur Dormerwetter : ally dimandy ung 
pew d^o sho poor mwaw^ 

" Et de Veau de fie afec, tCest-ce-has^ Matame P 
said Mr. Donnerwetter. 

" Wee^ wee^ comme vous vouly^^ 

And Donnerwetter knew very well what *' comme 
votnf vouly^ meant, and brought the liquor exactly in 
the wished-for state. 

**Ah, Runt, Runt! there's something even worse 
than sea-sickness. Heigh-ho!" 

** Dear, dear Marianne, don't flutter yourself," cries 
Runt, squeezing a fat paw of her friend and patroness 
between her own bony fingers. "Don't agitate your 
nerves, dear. I know you're miserable; but haven't 
you got a friend in your faithful Runty ?" 

" You're a good creater, that you are," said the fat 
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lady, who seemed h^^lf to be a good-huBaoared old 
soul ; ^ and I don't know what I should have done 
without you. Heigh-ho I" 

'* Cheer up, dear 1 youll be happier when you get 
to Maigate: you know you will," cried Runt, verj 
knowingly. 

^ What do you mean, ElizabethT 

''You know very well, dear Marianne. I a&ean 
that there's some one there will noake you happy; 
though he's a nasty wretch, that he is, to have treated 
my darling, beaudfnl Marianne sa" 

^ Runt, Runt, don't abuse that best of men. Don't 
call me beautiful — ^I'm not, Runt ; I have been, but I 
aint now : and, oh I no woman in the world is tM«y 
bong poor ImP 

'* But an angel is ; and you are, as you always was, 
an angel, — as good as an angel, as kind as an angel, as 
beautiful as one." 

''^ Ally dong^ said her companion, giving her a 
push ; ** you flatter me, Runt, you know you do," 

'^May I be struck down dead if I don't say the 
truth ; and if he reuses you, as he did at Rome, — that 
is i^ after all his attentions and vows, he's faithless to 
you, I say he's a wretch, that he is ; and I will say he's 
a wretch, and he tf a wretch — a nasty, wicked wretch !" 

^ Elizabeth, if you say that you'll break my heart, 
yon will I Voua ectsserez mong pover cure." But 
Elizabeth swore, on the contrary, that she would die for 
her Marianne, which consoled the fat lady a little. 

A great deal more of this kind of conversation took 
phice during the voyage ; but as it occurred inside a 
earriage, so that to hear it was very difficult, and as 
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possibly it was not of that edifying nature which woidd 
induce the reader to relish many chapters of it, we shall 
give no further account of the ladies' talk : suffice it to 
say, that about half-past four o'clock the journey ended, 
by the vessel bringing up at Margate Pier. The pas- 
sengers poured forth, and hied to their respectire homes, 
or inns. My Lord Cinqbars and his companion (of 
whom we have said nothing, as they on their sides had 
scarcely spoken a word the whole way, except '* deuce- 
ace," ** quater-tray," " sizes," and so on, — ^being occupied 
ceaselessly in drinking bottled stout, and playing back- 
gammon), ordered their luggage to be conveyed to 
Wright's Hotel, whither the fat lady and suite followed 
them. The house was vacant, and the best rooms in it 
were placed, of course, at the service of the new comets. 
The fat lady sailed out of her bed-room towards her sa- 
loon, just as Lord Cinqbars, cigar in mouth, was swag- 
gering out of his parlour. They met in -the passage; 
when, to the young lord's surprise, the fat lady dropped 
him a low courtesy, and said, 

" Munseer le Vecomte de Cinqbars, sharmy de vous 
voir. Vous-vous rappelez de mwaw, n*est-ce pas ? Je 
vous ai vew k Rome — shay I'ambassadure vons savy." 

Lord Cinqbars stared her in the face, and puslied 
by her without a word, leaving the fat lady rather dis- 
concerted. 

" Well, Bunt, I'm sure," said she, " he need not be 
so proud ; I've met him twenty times at Rome, when 
he was a young chap with his tutor." 

" Who the devil can that fat foreigner be?" mused 
Lord Cinqbars. " Hang her, I've seen her somewhere; 
but I'm cursed if I understand a word of her jabber." 
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And 80, dismissing the subject, he walked on to 
Brandon^s. 

^ Dang it, it's a strange thing I" said the landlord 
of the hotel ;" but both my lord and the &t woman 
in number nine have asked their way to Mother Gann's 
lodging,'' — ^for so did he dare to call that respectable 
woman 1 

It was true : as soon as number nine had eaten her 
dinner, she asked the question mentioned by the land- 
lord ; and, as this meal occupied a considerable time, 
the shades of evening had by this time fallen upon the 
quiet city ; the silver moon lighted up the bay, and, 
supported by a numerous and well-appointed train of 
gas lamps, illuminated the streets of a town,— of autumn 
eves so crowded and so gay ; of gusty April nights, so 
desolate. At this still hour (it might be half-past seven), 
two ladies passed the gates of Wright's Hotel, 'Mn 
shrouding mantle wrapped, and velvet cap." Up the 
deserted High Street toiled they, by gaping rows of 
empty bathing-houses, by melancholy JoUey's French 
bazar, by mouldy pastry-cooks, blank reading-rooms, by 
fishmongers who never sold a fish, mercers who vended 
not a yard of riband— ^because, as yet, the season was 
not come, — and Jews and Cockneys still remained in 
town. At High Street's comer, near to Hawly Square, 
they passed the house of Mr. Fincham, chemist, who 
doth not only healthful drugs supply, but likewise sells 
cigars — the worst cigars that ever mortal man gave 
threepence for.* 

* AH these descriptioDs of Margate are strictly correot,— 
tbo author haviDg visited that town, to our knowledge, threi 
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Up to ihift point, I say, I have had a right to ao 
company the fat lady and Miss Runt ; but whether, on 
arriving at Mr. Fincham's, they turned to the left, in the 
direction of the Boyal Hotel, or to the right, by the 
beach, the bathing machines, and queer, rickety old 
row of houses, called- Buenos Ayres, no power on earth 
shall induce me to say ; sufiSce it, they went to Mrs. 
Gann's. Why should we set all the worid gadding to a 
particular street, to know where that lady lives ? They 
arrived before that lady's house at about eight o'clock. 
Every house in the street had bills on it, except hers 
(bitter mockery, as if any body came down at Easter) I 
and at Mrs. Gann's house there was a light in the gar> 
ret, and another in the two-pair front I believe I have 
not mentioned before, that all the front windows were 
bow or bay-windows; but so much the reader may 
know. 

The two ladies, who had walked so far, examined 
wistfully the plate on the door, stood on the steps for a 
short time, retreated, and conversed with one another. 

'^Oh, Runty I" said the stouter of the two, *^he's 
here — ^I know he'js here, numg cure le dee — ^my heart 
teUs me so." And she put a large hand upon a {^ace 
on her left side, where there once had been a waist 

'^ Do you think he looks front or back, dear 9" asked 
Bunt ** P'raps he's not at home." 

"That — that's his croisy^ said the stout person : "I 



times, at different seasons of the year, in order to make himself 
master of the localities. It is a pity that Walter Scott, when 
he wrote Qaentin Durvkird, Ac^ had not giTen himself the 
same pains. — O. T. 
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know It is ;" and she pointed with instinctiTe justice 
to the two-pair. " Ecouty !" she added, " he's coming; 
there's some one at that window. O mong jew, mong 
jew 1 c'est Andr6, c'est lui P' 

The moon was shining full on the face of the how- 
windows of Mrs. Gann's house ; and the two fkir spies, 
who were watching on the other side, were, in conse- 
quence, completely in shadow. As the kdy said, a 
dark form was seen in the two-pair front ; it paced the 
room for a while, for no blinds were drawn. It then 
flung itself on a chair; ita head on its hands; it then 
began to beat its brows wildly, and paced the room 
again. Ah ! how the fat lady's heart throbbed as she 
looked at all this I 

She gave a piercing shriek^almost fainted; and 
little Runt's knees trembled under her, as with all her 
might she supported, or rather pushed up, the falling 
figure of her stout patroness, — who saw at that instant 
Fiidi come to the candle with an immense pistol in his 
hand, and gi^e a most horrible grin as he looked at it, 
and clasped it to his breast. 

^Unhand me. Runt; he's going to kill himself! 
It's for me ! I know it is — ^I will go to him ! Andrea, 
my Andrea r And the fat lady was pushing for the 
opposite side of the way, when suddenly the second 
floor window went clattering up, and Fitch's pale head 
was thrust out 

He had heard a scream, and had possibly been in 
duced to open the window in consequence ; but by the 
Ume he had opened it he had forgotten every thing, 
and put hia head vacantly out of the window, and 
g^'zed, the moon shining cold on his pale features. 



I 
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« Pallid horb !" said Fitch, " shall I ever see thj 
light again ? Will another night see me on this hearth, 
or view me, stark and cold, a lifeless corpse f He took 
his pistol up, and slowly aimed it at a chimney-pot oppo- 
site. Fancy the fat lady's sensations, as she beheld her 
lover standing in the moonlight, and exerasing this 
deadly weapon. 

"Make ready — present — iSre!" shouted Fitch, and 
did instantaneously, not fire off, but lower his weapon. 
" The bolt of death is sped P continued he, clapping 
his hand on his side. ^^The poor painter's life is over! 
Caroline, Caroline, I die for thee 1" 

"Runt, Runt, I told you so!" shrieked th^ fat 
lady. " He is dying for me, and Caroline's my second 
name." 

What the fat lady would have done more, I can't 
say ; for Fitch, disturbed out of his revery by her talk- 
ing below, looked out, frowning vacantly, and saying, 
"Ulloh! we've hinterlopers 'ere!" suddenly banged 
down the window, and pulled down the blinds. 

This gave a check to the £at lady's projected rush, 
and disconcerted her a little. But she was consoled by 
Miss Runt, promised to return on the morrow, and 
went home happy in the idea that her Andrea was 
faithful to her. 

Alas, poor fat lady ! little did you know the truth. 
It was Caroline Gann Fitch was raving about ; and it 
was a part of his last letter to her, to be delivered after 
his death, that he was spouting out of the window. 

Was the crazy painter going to fight a duel, or was 
he going to kill himself? This will be explained in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

WHICH TREATS OF WAR AND LOVE, AND MANY THINGS 
THAT ARE NOT TO BE UNDERSTOOD IN CHAP. VII. 

Fitoh's verse^, inserted in the August number of this 
Magazine (and of which lines, by the way, the printer 
managed to make still greater nonsense than the inge- 
nions bard ever designed), had been composed many 
yeara before; and it was with no small trouble and 
thought that the young painter called the greater gart 
of them to memory again, and furbished up a copy for 
Caroline's album. Unlike the love of most men, An- 
drea's passion was not characterised by jealousy and 
watchfulness, otherwise he would not have failed to pei^ 
ceive certain tokens of intelligence passing from time to 
time between Caroline and Brandon, and the lady's 
evident coldness to himself. The fact is, the painter 
was in love with being in love, — entirely absorbed in 
the consideration of the fact that he, Andrea Fitch, was 
at last enamoured ; and he did not mind his mistress 
much more than Don Quixote did Dulcinea del 
Toboso. 

Having rubbed up his verses, then, and designed a 
pretty emblematical outline which was to surround them, 
representing an arabesque of violets, dewdrops, fairies, 
and other objects, he came down one laoming, drawing 
in hand ; and having informed Caroline, who was sit- 
ting very melancholy in the parlour, preoccupied, with 
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a pale face and red eyes, and not caring twopence for 
the finest drawing in the world, — having informed her 
that he was going to make in her halbum a humble 
hoffering of his hart, poor Fitch was just on the point 
of sticking in the drawing with gum, as painters know 
very well how to do, when his eye lighted upon a page 
of the album, in which nestled a few dried violets and 
— ^his own verses, signed with the name of George 
Brandon. 

" Miss Caroline — ^Miss Gann, mam P* shrieked Rtch, 
in a tone of voice which made the young lady start out 
of a profound reveiy, and cry, nervously, — " What, in 
Heaven, is the matter?'^ 

"These verses, madam — ^a fiaded violet — word for 
word, gracious Eavens ! every word f roared Fitch, ad- 
vancing with the book. 

She looked at him rather vacantly, and, as the 
violets caught her eye, put out her hand, and took 
them» "Do you know the hawthor. Miss Gann, of 
'The faded Violets?'" 

" Author ? Oh, yes ; they are — ^they are George's !** 
She burst into tears as she said that word ; and, pulling 
the little faded fiowers to pieces, went sobbing out of 
the room. 

Dear, dear little Caroline ! she has only been in love 
two months, and is already beginning to feel the woes 
of it! 

It cannot be from want of experience — for I have 
felt the nol^e passion of love many times these forty 
yeais, since I wa»'a boy of twelve (by which the reader 
may form a pretty good guess of my age), — ^it cannot 
be^ I say, from want of experience that I am unable to 
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describe, step by step, the progress of a love-affair ; naji 
I am perfectly certain that I could, if I chose, make a 
most astonishing and heart-rending liber amoris ; but, 
nevertheless, I always feel a vast repugnance to the fol- 
lowing out of a subject of this kind, which I attribute 
to a natural diffidence and sense of shame that prevent 
me from enlar^ng on a theme that has in it something 
sacred — certain arcana which an honest man, although 
initiated into them, should not divulge. 

If such eoy scruples and blushing delicacy prevent 
one from passing the threshold even of an honourable 
love, and setting down, at so many guineas or shillings 
per page, the pious emotions and tendernesses of two 
persons chastely and legally engaged in sighing, ogling, 
hand-squeezing, kissing, and so forth (for with such 
outward signs I believe that the passion of love is ex- 
pressed), — ^if a man feel, I say, squeamish about describ- 
ing an innocent love, he is doubly disinclined to describe 
a guilty one ; and I have always felt a kind of loathing 
for the skill of such geniuses as Rousseau or Richard- 
son, who could paint with such painAil accuracy all the 
struggles and woes of Eloise and Clarissa, — all the 
wicked arts and triumphs of such scoundrels as Love- 
lace. 

We have in this history a scoundrelly Lovelace in 
the person going by the name of George Brandon, and 
a dear, tender, innocent, yielding creature on whom he 
is practising his infernal skill ; and whether the public 
feel any sympathy for her or not, the writer can only 
say, for bis part, that he heartily loves and respects 
poor little Caroline, and is quite unwilling to enter into 
any of the slow, painful, wicked details of the courtship 
which passed between her and her lover. 
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Not that there was any wickedness on her side, poor 
girl ! or that she did any thing but follow the natural 
and beautiful impulses of an honest little female he»rt, 
that leads it to trust, and love, and worship a being of 
the other sex, whom the eager fancy invests with all 
sorts of attributes of superiority. There was no wild, 
conceited tale that Brandon told Caroline which she 
did not believe, — no virtue which she could conceive or 
had read of in novels with which she did not endow 
him. Many long talks had they, and many sweet, 
stolen interviews, during the periods in which Caroline's 
father and mother were away making merry at the 
house of their son-in-law ; and while she was left under 
the care of her virtue and of Becky the maid. Indeed, 
it was a blessing that the latter was left in the joint guar- 
dianship. For Becky, who had such an absurd opin- 
ion of her young lady's merits as to fancy that she was 
a fit wife for any gentleman of the land, and that any 
gentleman might be charmed and fall in love with her, 
had some instinct, or possibly some experience, as to 
the passions and errors of youth, and warned Caroline 
accordingly. ^ If he's really in love. Miss, and I think 
he be, he'll marry you ; if he won't marry you, he's a 
rascal, and you're too good for him, and must have no- 
thing to do with him." To which Caroline replied, 
that she was sure Mr. Brandon was the most angelic, 
high-principled of human beings, and that she was sure 
his intentions were of the most honourable description. 

We have before described what Mr. Brandon's cha- 
racter was. He was not a man of honourable intentions 
at all. But he was a gentleman of so excessively eager 
a temperament, that if properly resisted by a practised 
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coquette, or by- a woman of strong principles, he would 
sacrifice any thing to obtain his ends,— nay, marry to 
obtain them ; and, considering his disposition, it is only 
a wonder that he had not been married a great num- 
ber of times already ; for he had been in love perpetually 
since his seventeenth year. By which the reader may 
pretty well appreciate the virtue or the prudence of the 
ladies with whom hitherto our inflammable young 
gentleman had had to do. 

The fruit, then, of all his stolen interviews, of all his 
prayers, vows, and protestations to Caroline, had been 
only this, — that she loved him ; but loved him as an 
honest girl should, and was ready to go to the altar 
with him when he chose. He talked about his family, 
his peculiar circumstances, his proud father's curse. 
Little Caroline only sighed, and said her dearest George 
must wait until he could obtain his parent's consent 
When pressed harder, she would burst into tears, and 
wonder how one so good and affectionate as he could 
propose to her any thing unworthy of them both. It 
is clear to see that the young lady had read a vast num- 
ber of novels, and knew something of the nature of 
love ; and that she had a good principle and honesty 
of her own, which set her lover's schemes at naught : 
indeed, she had both these advantages, — ^her education, 
such as it was, having given her the one, and her 
honest nature having endowed her with the other. 

On the day when Fitch came down to Caroline 
with his verses, Brandon had pressed these unworthy 
propositions upon her. She had torn herself violently 
away from him, and rushed to the door ; but the poor 
little thing fell before she could reach it, screaming in a 
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fit of hysterics, which brought Becky to her aid, and 
caused Brandon to leave her, abashed. He went out; 
she watched him go, and stole up into his room, and 
laid on bis table the first letter she had ever written to 
him. It was written in pencil, in a trembling, school- 
girl hand, and contained simply the fallowing words : — > 

" George, you hare almost broken my heart Leave me if 
you will, and if you dare not act like an honest man. If ever 
you speak to me so again as you did this morning, I declare 
solemnly before Heaven, I will take poison. C." 

Indeed, the poor thing had read romances to some 
purpose ; without them, it is probable she never would 
have thought of such a means of escape from a lover*s 
persecutions: and there was something in the girl's 
character that made Brandon feel sure that she would 
keep her promise. How the words agitated him ! He 
felt a violent mixture of raging disappointment and ad- 
miration, and loved the girl ten thousand times more 
than ever. 

Mr. Brandon had scarcely finished the reading of 
this document, and was yet agitated by the various 
passions which the perusal of it created, when the door 
of his apartment was violently flung open, and some 
one came in. Brandon started, and turned round, with 
a kind of dread that Caroline had already executed her 
threat, and that a messenger was come to inform him 
of her death. Mr. Andrea Fitch was the intruder. His 
hat was on — ^his eyes were glaring ; and if the beards 
of men did stand on end any where but in poems and 
romances, his, no doubt, would have formed round his 
countenance a bristling auburn halo. As it was, Fitch 
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only looked astonishingly fierce, as be stalked up to 
the table, bis bands behind bis back. When be bad 
arrived at this barrier between himself and Mr. Bran- 
don be stopped, and, speechless, stared that gentleman 
in the face. 

^ May I beg, Mr Fitch, to know what has procured 
me the honour of this visit f exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
after a brief pause of wonder. 

** Honour I — ^ha, ha, ha T' growled Mr. Fitch, in a 
mo(»t sardonic, discordant way — *^ hmumr /" 

^ Well, sir, honour or no honour, I can tell you, my 
good man, it certainly is no pleasure P said Brandon, 
testily. "^ In plain English, then, what the devil has 
brought you here ?" 

Fitch plumped the album down on the table close 
to Mr. Brandon's nose, and said, *^ That has brought 
me, sir— that balbum, sir ; or, I ask your pardon, that 
a — album — ^ha, ha, ha I" 

^ Oh, I see I" said Mr. Brandon, who could not re- 
frain from a smile. ^ It was a cruel trick of mine, 
fitch, to rob you of your verses ; but all's fair in love.'' 

"• Fitch, sir ! dont Fitch me, sir I I wish to be hinti- 
mate honly with men of h-bonour, not with forgers, 
sir; not with 'artless miscreants 1 Miscreants, sir, I re- 
peat ; vipers, sir ; b — ^b — ^b — ^blackguards, sir l" 

'* Blackguards, sir !" roared Mr. Brandon, bouncing 
up ; ^* blackguards, you dirty Gocknay mountebank 1 
Quit the room, sir, or I'll fling you out of the win- 
dow!" 

" Will you, sir ? try, sir ; I wish you may get it, sir. 
Fm a hartist, sir, and as good a man as you. Miscre- 
ant, forger, traitor, come on !" 
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And Mr. Brandou wovM have come on, bat for a 
circumstance that deterred him ; and this was, that Mr. 
Fitch drew from his bosom a long, sharp, shining, wav- 
mg poniard of the middle ages, that formed a part of 
his artistical properties, and with which he had armed 
himself for this encounter. 

^^Gonie on, sir!" shrieked Fitch, brandishing this 
fearful weapon. *' Lay a finger on me, and I bury this 
blade in your treacherous 'art. Ha ! do you tremble f' 

Indeed the aristocratic Mr. Brandon turned some- 
what pale. 

" Well, well," said he, ** what do you want ? Do 
you suppose I am to be bullied by your absurd melo- 
dramatic airs ? It was, afle^r all, but a joke, sir, and I 
am sorry that it has offended you. Can I say more ? 
—what shall I do ?" 

''You shall hapologise; not only to me, sir, but 
you shall tell Miss Caroline, in my presence, that you 
stole those verses from me, and used them quite unau- 
thorised by me." 

'' Look you, Mr. Fitch, I will make you another set 
of verses quite as good, if you like ; but what you ask 
is impossible^" 

"I will 'asten myself then, to Miss Caroline, and 
acquaint her with your dastardly forgery, sir. I will 
hopen her heyes, sir !" 

" You may hopen her heyes, as you call them, if 
you please : but I tell you fairly, that the young lady 
will credit me rather than you ; and if you swear 
ever so much that the verses are yours, I must say 
that " 

** Say what^ sir ?" 
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** Say that you licy sir T' said Mr. Brandon, stamp- 
ing on the ground. ^ I'll make you other verses, I re- 
peat ; but this is all I can do, and now go about your 
business T' 

"Curse your verses, sir! liar and forger yourself ! 
Hare you a coward as well, sir ? A coward ! yes, I 
believe you are ;< or will you meet me to-morrow morn- 
ing like a man, and give me satisfaction for this hin- 
&mou3 hinsult ?" 

" Sir,'' said Mr. Brandon, with the utmost stateli- 
ness and scorn, " if you wish to murder me as you do 
the king's English, I won't balk you. Although a 
man of my rank is not called upon to meet a black- 
guard of your condition, I will, nevertheless, grant 
you your will. But have a care ; by Heavens, I wont 
spare you, and I can hit an ace of hearts at twenty 
paces 1" 

" Two can play at that," said Mr. Fitch, calmly ; 
^ and if I can't hit a hace of 'arts at twenty paces, I 
can hit a man at twelve, and to-morrow I'll try ;" with 
which, giving Mr. Brandon a look of the highest con- 
tempt, the young painter left the room. 

What were Mr. Brandon's thoughts, as his antago- 
nist left him f Strange to say, rather agreeable. ' He 
had much too great a contempt for Fitch to suppose 
that so low a fellow should ever think seriously of 
fighting him, and reasoned with himself thus : — 

" This Fitch, I know, will go off to Caroline, tell 

her the whole transaction, frighten her with the tale of 

a duel, and then she and I shall have a scene. I will 

tell her the truth about those infernal verses, menace 

death, blood, and danger, and then " 
6 
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Here he fell back into a charming revery ; the wily 
fellow knew what power sudi a circumstance would 
give him over a poor weak girl, who would do any 
^iug rather than that her beloved should risk his life. 
And with this dastardly speculation as to the price he 
should ask for refraining from meeting Fitch, he was 
entertaining himself; when, much to his annoyance, 
that gentleman again came into the room. 

^ Mr. Brandon," said he, ^^ you have insulted me in 
the grossest and cruellest way." 

*^Well, sir, are you come to apolo^sef said 
Brandon, sneeringly. 

'^ No, I'm not come to apologise, Mr. Aristocrat : 
it's past that Fm come to say this, sir, that I take 
you for a coward ; and that, unless you will give me 
your solemn word of honour not to mention a word of 
this quarrel to M'*ss Gann, which might prevent our 
meeting, I will never leave you till we do fight !" 

'^ This is outrageous, sir ! Leave the room, or by 
Heavens Fll not meet you at all !" 

^ Heasy, sir ; easy, I beg your pardon, I can force 
vou to that I" 

" And how, pray sir ?" 

^ Why, in the first place, here's a stick, and Fll 
'orsewhip you ; and here are a pair of pistols, and we 
can fight now !" 

" Well, sir, I give you my honour," said Mr. Bran- 
don, in a diabolical rage ; and added, ^ Fll meet you 
to-morrow, not now ; and you need not be afraid that 
Fll miss you 1" 

"Hadew, sir," said the chivalrous littie Fitch; 
^ bon giorno, sir, as we used to say at Rome." And 
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80, for the second time, he left Mr. Brandon, who 
did not like very well the extraordinary courage he had 
displayed. 

" What the deuce has exasperated the fellow so f 
thought Brandon. 

Why, in the first place, he had crossed Fitch k 
love ; and, in the second, he had sneered at his pro- 
nunciation and his gentility, and Fitch's little soul was 
in a fury which nothing but blood would allay : he was 
determined, for the sake of his hart and his lady, to 
bring this [Mroud champion down. 

So Brandon was at last left to his cogitations; 
when, confusion ! about five o'clock tame another knock 
at his door. 

" Come in !" growled the owner of the lodgings. 

A sallow, blear-eyed, rickety, undersized creature, 
tottering upon a pair of high-heeled lacquered boots, 
and supporting himself upon an immense gold-knobbed 
cane, entered the room with his hat on one side and a 
jaunty air. It was a white hat with a broad brim, and 
under it feU a great deal of greasy lank air, that 
shrouded the cheek-bones of the wearer. The little 
man had no beard to his chin, appeared about twenty 
years of age, and might weigh, stick and all, some 
seven stone. If you wish to know how this exquisite 
was dressed, I bave the pleasure to inform you that he 
wore a great sky-blue embroidered satin stock, in the 
which figured a carbuncle that looked like a lambent 
gooseberry. He had a shawl- waistcoat of many 
colours ; a pair of loose, blue trowsers, neatly strapped 
to show his little feet; a brown cut-away coat with 
brass buttons, that fitted tight round a spider waist ; 
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and over all a white or drab surtout, with a Bablu 
collar and cuffs, from which latter on each hand peeped 
five little fingers covered with lemon-coloured kid 
gloves. One of these hands he held constantly to 
his little chest ; and, with a hoarse^ thin voice, he piped 
out, 

" George, my buck ! how goes it ?" 

We have been thus particular in our description of 
the costume of this individual (whose inward man 
strongly corresponded with his manly and agreeable 
exterior), because he was the person whom Mr. Brandon 
most respected in the world. 

** OiNQBARS !" exclaimed our hero ; " why, what the 
deuce has brought you to Margate ?" 

" Fwendship, my old cock !" said the Honourable 
Augustus Frederick Ringwood, commonly called Vis- 
count Cinqbars, for indeed it was he ; ** fwendship and 
the City of Oanterbuwy steamer!^ and herewith his 
lordship held out his right-hand fore-finger to Brandon, 
who inclosed it most cordially in all his. " Wathn't it 
good of me, now, George, to come down and conthok 
you in thith curthed, thtupid place — ^hay nowT said 
my lord, after these salutations. 

Brandon swore he was very glad to see him, which 
was very true, for he had no sooner set eyes upon his 
lordship, than he had determined to borrow as much 
money from him as ever he could induce the young no- 
bleman to part with. 

** ril tell you how it wath, my boy ; you thee 1 
wath thopping at Longth, when I found, by Jove, that 
Oie governor wath come to town I Cuth me if I didn't 
meet the infamal old family dwag, with my mother, 
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thithterth, and ^ ath I wath dwiviDg a hack-cab with 
Polly Tomkinth in the Pawk I Tho when I got home, 
*Hang it!' thayth I to Tufthunt *Tom, my boy,' 
thaith I, * Pve just theen the gOTernor, and must be 
off !' ' What, back to Ockthford V thaith Tom. * No,' 
thaith I, * that toonU do. Abroad-^to Jewicho — any 
where. Egad, I have it! I'll go down to Margate 
and thee old George, that I will.' And tho off I came 
the very nexth day ; and here I am, and thereth din- 
ner waiting for uth at the hotel, and thixth bottleth 
of champaign in ithe, and thum thalmon : tho you 
mutht come." 

To this proposition Mr. Brandon readily agreed, 
being glad enough of the prospect of a good dinner 
and some jovial society, for he was low and disturbed 
in spirits, and so promised to dine with his friend at the 
Sun. 

The two gentlemen conversed for some time longer. 
Mr. Brandon was a shrewd fellow, and knew perfectly 
well a fiact, of which, no doubt, the reader has a notion 
— ^namely, that Lord Clinqbars was a ninny; but, 
nevertheless, Brandon esteemed him highly as a lord. 
We pardon stupidity in lords ; nature or instinct, how- 
ever sarcastic a man may be among ordinary persons, 
renders him towards men of quality benevolently blind : 
a divinity hedges not only the king, but the whole 
peerage. 

" That's the girl, I suppose," said my lord, know- 
ingly winking at Brandon ; " that little pale girl, who 
let me in, I mean. A nice little filly, upon my honour, 
Georgy, my buck !" 

" Oh — that — ves — 1 wrote, I think, something about 
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her,*^ said Brandon, blushing slightljiil^for, indeed, be 
now began to wish that his friend should make no 
comments upon a young lady with whom he was bo 
much in love. 

" I suppose it's all up now ?" continued my lord, 
looking still more knowing. ** All over with her, hay ? 
T saw it was by her looks, in a minute." 

** Indeed you do me a great deal too much honour. 
Miss — ah — Miss Gann is a very respectable young 
person, and I would not for the world have you to sup- 
pose that I would do any thing that should the least 
injure her character." 

At this speech. Lord Cinqbars was at first much 
puzzled ; but, in considering it, was fully convinced that 
Brandon was a deeper dog than ever. Boiling with im- 
patience to know the particulars of this delicate intngue, 
this cunning diplomatist determined he would pump the 
whole story out of Brandon by degrees ; and so, in the 
course of half an hour's conversation that the young 
men had together, Cinqbars did not make less than 
forty allusions to the subject that interested him. At 
last Brandon cut him short rather haughtily, by beg- 
ging that he would make no further allusions to the 
subject, as it was one that was excessively disagreeable 
to him. 

In fact, there was no mistake about it now. George 
Brandon was in love with Caroline. He felt that he 
was while he blushed at his friend's alluding to her, 
while he grew indignant at the young lord's coarse 
banter about her. 

Turning the conversation to another point, he asked 
Cinqbars about his voyage, and whether he had brought 
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any -companion with him to Margate ; whereupon mj 
\wd rebted all his feats in London, how he had been to 
the watchhouse, how manj botties of champaign he had 
drunk, how he had ^ milled '^ a policeman, &c. &c ; and 
he concluded by saying that he had come down with 
Tom Tuftliunt, who was at the inn at diat rery .moment 
smoking a cigar. 

This did not increase Brandon's good humour ; and 
when Cinqbars mentioned his friend's name, Brandon 
sainted it mentally with a hearty curse. These two 
gentlemen hated each other of old. Tufthunt was a 
small college man of no family, with a foundation fel- 
lowship ; and it used to be considered that a sporting 
fellow of a small college was a sad, raffish, disreputable 
character. Tufthunt, then, was a vulgar fellow, and 
Brandon a gentleman, so they hated each other. They 
were both toadies of the same nobleman, so they hated 
each other. They had had some quarrel at college 
about a disputed bet, which Brandon knew he owed, 
and so t^ey hated each other; and in their words 
about it Brandon had threatened to horsewhip Tufthunt, 
and called him a ^ sneaking, swindling, small college- 
snob ;" and so little Tufthunt, who had not resented the 
words, hated Brandon far more than Brandon hated 
him. The latter only had a contempt for his rival, and 
voted him a profound bore and vulgarian. 

80, although Mr. Tufithunt did not choose to fre- 
quent Mr. Brandon's rooms, he was very anxious that 
his friend, the young lord, should not fall into his old 
bear-leader's hands again, and came down to Margate 
to counteract any influence which the arts of Brandon 
might acquire. 
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"• Curse the fellow T thoaght TnftliuBt in bis heart 
(there was a fine reciprocity of curses between the tw# 
men) ; ^ he has drawn Cinqbars already for fifty pounds 
this year, and will have some half of his last remittance^ 
if I don^t keep a look-out, the swindliog thief!" 

And so frightened was Tufibhunt at the notion of 
Brandon's return to power and dishonest use of it, that 
he was at the time on the point of writing to Lord 
Ringwood to tell him of his son's doings, only he 
wanted some money deucedly himself. Of Mr. Tuft- 
hunt's physique and history it is necessary merely to 
say, that he was the eon of a country attorney who wac 
agent to a lord ; he had been sent to a foundation- 
school, where he distinguished himself for ten years^ by 
fighting and being flogged more than any boy of the 
five hundred. From the foundation-school he went to 
college with an exhibition, which was succeeded by a 
fellowship, which was to end in a Hying. In his per- 
son Mr. Tufthunt was short and bow-legged ; he wore 
a sort of clerico-sporting costume, consisting of a black 
straight-out coat, and light drab breeches, with a rast 
number of buttons at the ancles ; a sort of dress much 
afieetioned by sporting gentlemen of the uniyasity in 
the author's time. 

Well, Brandon said he had some letters to write, 
and promised to follow his fnend, which he did ; but, 
if the truth must be told, so infatuated was the young 
man become with his passion, with the resistance he 
had met with, and so nervous from the various occur- 
rences of the mommg, that he passed the half hour 
during which he was free from Cinqbar's society in 
kneeling, imploring, weeping at Caroline's little garret- 
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door, which had remamed piteonsly closed to him. He 
was wild with disappomtment, mortification — ^mad, 
longing to see her. The cleyerest coquette in Europe 
could not hare so inflamed him. His first act on enter- 
ing the dinner-room was to drink off a large tumbler of 
champaign ; and when Cinqbars, in his elegant way, 
began to rally him upon his wildness, Mr. Brandon only 
growled and cursed with firightful vehemency, and ap- 
plied again to the botde. His &oe, which had been 
quite white, grew a bright red ; his tongue, which had 
been tied, began to chatter vehemently ; before the fish 
was off the table, Mr. Brandon showed strong symp- 
toms of intoxicistion ; before the dessert appeared, Mr. 
TufUiunt, winking knowingly to Lord Cinqbars, had 
began to draw him out ; and Brandon, with a number 
of shrieks and oaths, was narrating the history of his 
atta(£ment 

^ Look you, Tufthunt," said he, wildly ; " hang you, 
I hate you, but I must talk ! I've been, for two months 
now, in dus cursed hole ; in a rickety lodging, with a 
vulgar fiimily ; as vulgar, by Jove, as you are your- 
self?" 

Mr. Tufthunt did not like this style of address hall 
so much as Lord Cinqbars, who was laughing immod- 
erately, and to whom Tufthunt whispered rather sheep- 
ishly, ''Pooh, pooh, he's drunk I" 

" Drunk / no, sir," yelled out Brandon ; " I'm mad, 
though, with the prudery of a little devil of fifteen, who 
has cost me more trouble than . it would take me to 
seduce every one of your sisters — ^ha, ha ! every one of 
the Miss Tuflhunt's, by Jove! Miss Suky TufUiunt, 
Miss Dolly Tufthunt, Miss Anna-Maria Tufthunt, and 
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the whole bunch ; C<»iie, sir, don't sit scowling at me^ 
or rU brain you with the decant^*" (Tufthunt was 
down again on the sofa.) " I've borne with the girl's 
mother, and her father, and her sisters, and a cook in 
the house, and a scoundrel of a painter, that Fm going 
to fight about her ; and for what ? — why, for a letter, 
which says, * George, I'll kill mysdf I George, I'll kill 
myself! — ha, ha! a little devil Hke that JdlUng herself 
— ha, ha ! and I-r-I who— who adore her, who am inad 
for "^ 

" Mad, I believe he is," said TufUiunt ; and at this 
moment Mr. Brandon was giving the most unequivocal 
signs of madness ; he plunged his head into the comer 
of the sofa, and was kicking his feet violently into the 
cushions. 

" You don't understand him. Tufty, my boy," said 
Lord Cinqbars, with a very superior air. " You ain't 
up to these things, I tell you ; and I suspect, by Jove, 
that you never were in love in your life. / know what 
it is, sir. And as for Brandon, Heaven bless you ! Fve 
often seen him in that way when we were abroad. 
When he has an intrigue, he's mad about it. Let me 
see, there was the Countess Fritzch, at Baden-Baden ; 
there was the woman at Pau ; and that girl — at Paris, 
was it? — no, at Vienna. He went on just so about 
them all ; but Pll tell you what^ when we do the thing, 
we do it easier, my boy, hay ?" 

And so saying, my lord cocked up his little, sallow, 
beardless face, into a grin, and then fell to eydng a 
glass of execrable claret across a candle. An intrigue^ 
as he called it, was the little creature's delight ; and, 
until the time should arrive when he could have one 
nimself, he loved to t^lk of those of his friends. 
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As for Tufihunt, we may fancy how that gentle- 
man's previous affection for Brandon was increased by 
the latter's brutal addresses to him. Brandon contin- 
ued to drink and to talk, though not always in the 
sentimental way in which he had spoken about his loves 
and injuries. Growing presently madly jocose as he 
had before been madly melancholy, he narrated to the 
two gentlemen the particulars of his quarrel with Fitch, 
mimicking the little painter's manner in an excessively 
comic way, and giving the most, ludicrous account of 
his person, kept his companions in a roar of laughter. 
Cinqbars swore that he would see the fun in the morn- 
ing, and agreed that if the painter wanted a second, 
either he or Tufthunt would act for hira. 

Now my Lord Cinqbars had an excessively clever 
servant, a merry rogue, whom be had discovered in the 
humble capacity of scout's assistant at Chnst-church, 
and raised to be his valet The chief duties of the 
valet were to black his lord's beautiful boots, that we 
have admired so much, and to put his lordship to bed 
when overtaken with liquor. He heard every word of 
the young men's talk (it being his habit, much encour^ 
aged by his master, to join occasionally in the conver- 
sation) ; and, in the course of the night, when at sup- 
per with Monsieur Donnerwetter and Mdlle. Augustine, 
he related every word of the talk abovestairs, mimick- 
ing Brandon quite as cleverly as the latter had mimicked 
Fitch. When, then, after making his company laugh 
by describing Brandon's love-agonies, Mr. Tom informed 
them how that genlJeman had a rival, with whom he 
was going to fight a due! the next morning — an artist- 
fellow with an immense beard, whose name was Fitch, 
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to hift surprise Mdlle. Augostme burst into a scream of 
laughter, and exclaimed^ ^Feesh, FeeshI c^est notre 
homme I — ^it is our man, sare ! Saladin, remember jon 
Mr. Fish r 

Saladin said gravely, ^ Missa Fis, Missa Fis I know 
um quite well, Missa Fis I Painter-man, big beard, gib 
Saladin bit injy-rubby, Missis Inb Missa Fis P 

It was too true, the fat lady was the famous Mrs. 
Garbioxfergus, and she had come all the way from 
Rome in pursuit of her adored painter. 



• •• 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHICH THREATENS DEATH, BUT CONTAINS A GREAT 

DEAL OF MARRYING. 

As the morrow was to be an eventful day in the lives 
of all the heroes and heroines of this history, it will be 
as well to state how they passed the night previous. 
Brandon, like the English before the battle of Hastings^ 
spent the evening in feasting and carousing; and Lord 
Cinqbars, at twelve o'clock, his usual time after his 
usual quantity of drink, was carried up to bed by the 
servant kept by his lordship for that purpose. Mr. 
Tufthunt took this as a hint to wish Brandon good 
night, at the same time promising that he and Cinq- 
bars would not fail him in the morning about the duel. 
Shall we confess that Mr. Brandon, whose excite- 
ment now began to wear off, and who had a dreadful 
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beadadie, did not at all relish the idea of the morrow's 
combat? 

'^I^^ said he, ^ I shoot this crack-brained painter, 
all the world will cry out, ' Murder I' If he shoot me, 
all the world will laugh at me I And jet, confonnd 
him I he seems so bent upon blood, that there is no 
escaping a meeting." 

At any rate, Brandon thought, there will be no 
harm in a letter to Caroline. So, on arriving at home, 
he sat down and wrote a very pathetic one ; saying, 
that he fought in her cause, and if he died, his last 
breath should be for her. So having written, he 
jumped into bed, and did not sleep one single wink all 
night 

As Brandon passed his night like the English, Fitch 
went through his like the Normans, in fasting, and 
mortification, and meditation. The poor fellow like- 
wise iudited a letter to Caroline; a very long and 
strong one, interspersed with pieces of poetry, and con- 
taining the words we have just heard him utter out of 
the window. Then he thought about making his will ; 
but he recollected, and, indeed, it was a bitter thought 
to the young man, that there was not one single soul 
in the wide world who cared for him — except, indeed, 
thought he, after a pause, that poor Mrs. Carrickfergus 
at Rome, who did like me, and was the only person 
who ever bought my drawings. So he made over all 
his sketches to her, regulated his little property, found 
that he had money enough to pay his washerwoman ; 
and so, having disposed of his worldly concerns, Mr. 
Fitch also jumped into bed, and speedily fell into a deep 
sleep. Brandon could hear him snoring all night, and 
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did BOt feel a bit the more comfortable because hk an* 
tagoBist took matters so unconcernedly. 

Indeed, our poor painter bad no guilty thoughts in 
bis breast, nor no pardoilar revesge againdt Brandon, 
now that the first pangs of mortified vanity were over. 
But, with all his vagaries, he was a man of spirit; and 
after what had passed in the morning, the treason that 
had been done him, and the insults heaped upon him, 
he felt that the duel was irrevocable. He had a misty 
notion, imbibed somewhere, that it was the part of a 
gentleman's duty to fight duels, and had long been 
seeking for an Opportunity. ^ Suppose I do die,'' said 
he, " what's the odds ? Caroline doesn't care for me. 
Dr. Wackerbart's boys won't have their drawing-lesson 
next Wednesday ; and no more will be said of poor 
Andrea." 

And now for the garret. Caroline was wrapped 
up in her own woes^ poor little soul I and in the arms 
of the &ithful Becky cried herself to sleep. But the 
slow hours passed on ; and the tide, which had been 
out, now came in ; and • the lamps waxed &inter and 
Winter; and the watchman cried six o'clock; and the 
sun arose and gilded the minarets of Margate; and 
Becky got up and scoured the steps, and the kitchen, 
and made ready the lodgers' breakfasts; and at half- 
past eight there came a thundering rap at the door, and 
two gentlemen, one with a mahogany case under his 
arm, asked for Mr. Bnvndon, and were shown up to his 
room by the astonished Becky, who was bidden by 
Mr. Brandon to get breakfast for three. 

The thundering rap awakened Mr, Fitch, who rose 
and dressed himself in his best clolhes, gave a twist of 
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the curliog^toDgs to his beard, and conducted himself 
throughout with perfect coolness. Nine o^clock struck, 
and he wrapped his cloak round him, and put under 
his doak that psor of foils which we have said he pos- 
sessed, and did not know in the least how to use. 
However, he had heard his camaradet dPaieUerf at Paris 
luid K<»ite, aay that they were the best weapons for 
duelling ; and so forth he issued. 

Becky was in the passage as he passed down; she 
was always scrubbing there. ^' Becky,'' sud Fitch, in a 
hollow voice, ^' here is a letter ; if I should not return 
in < half an hour, give it to Miss Gann, and promise on 
your honour that she shall not have it sooner." Becky 
promised. She thought the painter was at some of 
his mad tiicks. He went out of the door ssduting her 
gravely. 

But he went only a few steps and came back again : 
** Becky," said he, " you — ^you've always been a good 
girl to me, and here's something for you ; per'aps we 
shan^t — ^we shan't see each other for some time." The 
tears were in his eyes as he spdce, and he handed her 
over seven shillings and fourpence halfpenny, being 
every farthing he possessed in the world. 

^* Well, I'm sure !" said Becky ; and that was all 
she said, for she pocketed the money, and fell to scrub- 
bing again. 

Presently the three gentlemen up stairs came clat* 
tering down. ''Lock bless you, don't be in such a 
'uny !" exclaimed Becky ; " it's full herly yet, and the 
water's not biling." 

" We'll come back to breakfast, my dear," said one, 
a little gentleman in high-heeled boots ; " and, I thay, 
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mind and have thum thoda-water ;'' and lie irolked 
ont, twirling his cane. His friend with the case fol- 
lowed him. Mr. Brandon came last. 

He too turned back after he had gone a few paces. 
''Becky," said he, in a grave voice, ''if I am not back 
in half an hour, give that to Miss Grann." 

Becky was fiurly flustered by this ; and after turn- 
ing the letters round and round, and peeping into the 
sides, and looking at the seals yeiy hard, she like a fool 
determined that she would not wait half an hour, but 
carry them up to Miss Caroline ; and so up she mount- 
ed, finding pretty Caroline in the act of ladng l^er 
sta3rs. 

And the consequences of Becky's conduct was that 
little Cany left off lacing her stays (a sweet little figure 
the poor thing looked in them ; but that is neither here 
nor there), took the letters, looked at one which she 
threw down directly ; at the other, which she eagerly 
opened, and having read a line or two, gave a loud 
8<9eam, and ftll down dead in a fiiintiqg fit ! 

Waft us, O Muse, to Mr. Wiighfs hotel, and quick 
narrate what chances there befel. Very early in the 
morning MdUe. Augustine made her appearance in the 
apartment of Miss Bunt, and with great glee informed 
that lady of the event which was about to take place. 
'^FSgurea vous, mademoiseUe, que n6tre homme va se 
battre— oh, but it will be droU to see him sward in 
handr 

*♦ Dan*t plagiw me with your ojous servants' quar- 
rek, Augustiue \ that horrid eoniier is always quarrel- 
ling and tipsy •** 
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^ Mon Dieu, quVUe est b^te I" exdaimed Augua- 
tine : ^^ but I tell you it is not the courier ; it is he, 
Fobjet, le peintre dont madame s'est amourachee, Mon- 
sieur Feesb ." 

"Mr. Fitch !" cried Runt, jumping up in bed, " Mr. 
Fitch going to fight I Augustine, my stockings — quick, 
my robe<U<hambre — tell me when, how, where f " 

And so Augustine told her that the combat was to 
take place at nine that morning, behind the Windmill, 
and that the gentleman with whom Mr. Fitch was to 
go out, had been dining at the hotel the night previous, 
in company with the little milor, who was to be his 
second. 

Quick as lightning flew Runt to the chamber of her 
patroness. That lady was in a profound sleep ; and I 
leave you to imagine what were her sensations on 
awaking and hearing this dreadful tale. 

Such is the force of love, that although, for many 
years, Mrs. Carrickfergus had never left her bed before 
noon, although in all her wild wanderings after the painter 
she, nevertheless, would have her tea and cutlet in bed, 
and her doze likewise, before she set forth on a journey, 
she now started up in an instant, forgetting her nap, 
mutton-chops, every thing, and began dressing with a 
promptitude which can only be equalled by Harlequin 
when disguising himself in a pantomime. She would 
have had an attack of nerves, only she knew there was 
no time for it ; and I do believe that twenty minutes 
were scarcely over her head, as the saying is, when her 
bonnet and cloak were on, and with her whole j^uite, 
and an inn-waiter or two whom she pressed into her 
service, she was on full trot to the field of action. 
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For twenty 3^san before, and from th^t day to this, 
Marianne Carrickfergus nerer had or has walked so 
qniekly. 

**Hnllo, here*th a go!** exclaimed Lord Tlscount 
Ginqbars, as they arrived on the ground behind the 
windmills; '^cuth me, there*th only one manP* 

This was indeed the case : Mr. Fitch, in his great 
doak, was pacing slowly np and down the grass, his 
shadow stretching far in the sunshine. Mr. fitch was 
alone too ; for the fact is, he had nerer thought about a 
second. This he admitted frankly, bowing with mndi 
majesty to the company as they came up. ^' But that, 
gents," said he, ** will make no difference, I hope, nor 
prevent fair play from being done." And, flinging off 
his cloak, he produced the foils, from which the but- 
tons had been taken off. He went up to Brandon, and 
was for offering him one of the weapons, just as they 
do at the theatre. Brandon stepped back, rather 
abashed ; Ginqbars looked posed ; Tuflhunt delighted : 
" Ecod," said he, " I hope the bearded fellow will give 
it him." 

" Excuse me, sir," said Mr. Brandon ; '* as the chal- 
lenged party, I demand pistols." 

Mr. Fitdi, with great presence of mind and grace- 
fulness, stuck the swords into the grass. 

" Oh, pithtolth ^of courth," lisped my lord ; and 
presently called aside Tufthunt, to whom he whispered 
something in great glee; to which Tufthunt ob- 
jected at first, saying, "No, d — him, let him fight" 
* And your fellowship and living, Tufl;y, my boy," in- 
terposed my lord ; and then they walked on. After a 
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couple of minutes, during which Mr. Fitch was em- 
ployed in examining Mr. Brandon from the toe up- 
waids to the crown of his head, or hat, just as Mr. Wid- 
dicombe does Mr. Cartlich, before those two gentlemen 
proceed to join in combat on the boards of Astley's 
Amphitheatre (indeed, poor Fitch had no other standard 
of ehivi^zy)— ^when Fitch had concluded this examina- 
tion, of which Brandon did not know what the deuce 
to make, Lord Cinqbars came back to the paints, and 
gave him a nod. 

'* %,^ said he, *' as you have come unproTided with 
a second, I, with your leave, will act as one. My name 
is Cinqbars — Lord Cinqbars ; and though I had come 
to the ground to act as the friend of my friend here, 
Mr. Tufbhunt will take that duty upon him ; and as it 
appears to me that there can be no other end to this un- 
happy affair, we will proceed at once." 

It is a marvel how Lorfl Cinqbars ever made such a 
gentlemanly speech. Wh^i Fitch heard that he was 
to have a \atd for a second, he laid his hand on his 
chest, and vowed it was the greatest h-hononr of his 
life; and was turning round to walk towards his 
ground, when my lord, gracefully thrustiag his tongue 
into his cheek, and bringing his ihumb up to his nose, 
twid^ed about his fingers for a moment, and said to 
Brandon, ^ Gammon." 

Mr. Brandon smiled, and heaved a great, deep, re- 
freshing sigh. The truth was, a load was taken off his 
mind, of which he was very glad to be rid ; for there 
was something in the coolness of that <srazy painter that 
our fashionable gentlenian did not at all approve of. 

•* I think, Mr. Tufthunt," said Lord Cinqbars, very 
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loudf that ooosidering the gravity of the case — ^thieat- 
ening honewhippiog, yon know, lie on both sides, and 
lady in the case — ^I think we must have the barrier- 
dueL" 

''What's ihatr said Fitdi. 

** The simplest thing in the world ; and," in a whis- 
per, ^ let me add, the best for yon. Look here. We 
shall put yon at twenty paces, and a hat between yon. 
You walk forward and fire when you like. When you 
fire, you stop ; and you both have the liberty of walk- 
ing up to the hat Nothing can be more fair than 
that" 

^ Very well," said Fitch ; and, with a great deal of 
preparation, the pistols were loaded. 

"I'll tell you what," whispered Ciaqbars to Fitch, 
" if I hadn't chosen this way you were a dead man. If 
he fires, he hits you dead. You must not let him fire, 
but have him down first" 

"I'll try," said Fitch, who was a little pale, and 
Ihanked his noble friend for his counsel. The hat was 
placed, and the men took their places. 

" Are you all ready ?" 

" Beady," said Brandon. 

^ Advance when I drop my handkerchief." And 
presently down it fell. Lord Cinqbars crying, "Now I" 

The combatants both advanced, each covering his 
man. When he had gone about six paces, Fitch stop- 
ped, fired, and — ^missed. He grasped his pistol tightly, 
for he was very near dropping it; and then stood 
biting his lips^ and looking at Brandon, who grinned 
savagely, and walked up to the hat 

" Will you retract what you said of me yestwday, 
you villain ?" said Brandon. 
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" I can't." 

"Wm you beg for life?" 

« No." 

^^ Then take a minute, and make your peace with 
God, for you are a dead man." 

Fitch dropped his pistol to the ground, shut his 
eyes for a moment, and flinging up his chest, and 
clenching his fists, said, ^' ybw Fm ready P 

Brandon fired — and, strange to say, Andrea Fitch, 
as he gasped and staggered backwards, saw, or thought 
he saw, Mr. Brandon's pistol flying up in the air, where 
it went off, and heard that gentleman yell out an im- 
mense oath in a very audible voice. When he came 
to himself, a thick stick was lying at Brandon's feet; 
Mr. Brandon was capering about the ground, and curs- 
ing and shaking a maimed elbow, and a whole posse 
of people were rushing upon them. The first was the 
great German courier, who rushed upon Brandon, and 
shook that gentleman, and shouting, ^^Schelm! spitz- 
bube! blagard! goward!" in his ear. ^'If I had not 
drown my stick and brogen his damt arm, he wod have 
murdered dat boor young man." 

The German's speech contained two unfounded as- 
sertions; in. the first place, Brandon would not have 
murdered Fitch ; and, secondly, his arm was not bro- 
ken — he had merely received a blow on that part which 
anatomists call the funny-bone ; a severe blow, which 
sent the pistol spinning into the air, and caused the 
gentleman to scream with pain. Two waiters seized 
upon the murderer too : a baker, who had been brought 
from his rounds ; a bellman ; several boys, — were yell- 
ing round him, and shouting out, "Pole-e-eacel" 
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Next to these came, panting and blowing, some 

women. Could Fitch believe his eyes? — ^that fat 

woman in red satin ! — ^yes — ^no— yes — ^he was, he was 

in the arms of Mrs. Carrickfergus I 

***** 

The particulars of this meeting are too delicate to 
relate. Suffice it to say that somehow matters were 
explained, Mr. Brandon was let loose, and a fly was 
presently seen to drive up, into which Mr. Fitch con- 
sented to enter wjth his new-found fiiend. 

Briundon had some good movements in him. As 
Fitch was getting into the carnage, he walked up to 
him and held out his left hand : "^ I can't offer you my 
right hand, Mr. Fitch, for that cursed courier's stick has 
maimed it ; but I hope you will allow me to apologise for 
my shameful conduct to you^ and to say that I never in 
my life met a more gallant fellow than yourself" 

"' That he is, by Jove 1" said my Lord Ginqbars. 

Fitch blushed as red as a peony, and trembled very 
much. ^ And yet," said he, ^ you would have murdered 
me just now, Mr. Brandon. I can't take your 'and, 
sir." 

** Why, you great flat," said my lord, wisely, " he 
couldn't have hurt you, nor you him. There wath no 
ballth in the pithtolth." 

" What," said Fitch, starting back, " do you gents 
call that a joke ? Oh, my lord, my lord 1" And here 
poor Fitch actually burst into tears on the red satin 
bosom of Mrs. Carrickfergus : she and Miss Runt were 
crying as hard as they could And so, amidst mudi 
shouting and huzzaing, the fly drove away* 

" What a blubbering, abthurd donkey I" said Cinq 
bars, with his usual judgment ; " aint he, Tufthunt ?" 
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Tufthunt, of course, said yes ; but Brandon was in 
a virtuous mood. " By Heaivens ! I think his tears do 
the man honour. When I came out with him this 
morning, I intended to act fairly by him. And as for 
Mr. Tufthunt, who calls a man a coward because he 
cries — ^Mr. Tufthunt knows well what a pistol is, and 
that some men don't care to &ce it, hesve as they are." 

Mr. Tufthunt understood the hint, and bit his lips 
and walked on. And as for that worthy moralist, Mr. 
Brandon, I am haf^y to say that there was some good 
Ibrtune in store for him, which, though similar in kind 
to that bestowed lately upon Mr. Fitch, was superior in 
degree. 

It was no other than this, that foigetting all maiden* 
ly decency and decorum, before Lord Viscount Oinqbars 
and his friend, that silly little creature, Caroline Gann, 
rushed out from the parlour into the passage—she had 
been at the window ever since she was lid of her faint- 
ing fit ! and, ah ! what agonies of fear had that little 
panting heart endured during the half4iour of her lover's 
absence ! — Caroline Gann, I say, rushed into the passage, 
and leaped upon the neck of Brandon, and kissed him, 
and called him her dear, dear, dear, darling George, and 
sobbed, and laughed, until George, taking her round the 
waist gently, carried her into the little dingy parlour, 
and closed the door behind him. 

'^Egad," cried Cinqbars, "this is quite a tkenef 
Hullo, Becky, Polly, what's your name ? — bring uth up 
thebreakfatht ; and I hope youVe remembered the thoda- 
water. Come along up thtairth, Tufty, my boy." 

When Brandon came up stairs and joined them, 
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which he did in a minute or two, consigning Caroline 
to Becky's care, his eyes were full of tears ; and when 
Oinqbars began to rally him in his usual delicate way, 
Brandon said, gravely, " No laughing, sir, if you please ; 
for I swear that that lady before long shall be my wife." 

'^ Your wife I — and what will your &ther say, and 
what will your duns say, and what will Miss Goldmore 
say, with her hundred thousand pounds ?" cried Cinq- 
bars. 

"^ MIbs Goldmore be hanged,^' said Brandon, '* and 
the duns too ; and my father may reconcile it to himselt 
as he can." And here Brandon fell into a revery. 

"It% no use thinking," he cried, after a pause. 
" You see what a girl it is, Cinqbars. I love her — ^by 
Heavens, Fm mad with love for her I She shall be 
mine, let what will come of it And besides," he added, 
in a lower tone of voice, ^ why need, why need my &ther 
know any thing about it ?" 

^ flames and furies, what a lover it is !" exclaimed 
his friend. ^'But, by Jove, I like your spirit ; and hang 
all governors say I. Stop— a bright thought ! If you 
must marry, why, here's Tom Tufthunt, the very man 
to do your business.'.' Little Lord Cinqbars was delighted 
with the excitement of the affair, and thought to himself 
*' By Jove, this is an intrigue I " 

<* >Miat, is Tuflhunt in orders f ' said Brandon. 

^ Yes," replied that reverend gentleman : " don't 
you see my coat ? I took orders six weeks ago, on my 
fellowship. Cinqbars' governor has promised me a 
living." 

*' And you shall marry George here, so you shall." 

^ What, without a license !" 
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**Hang the license! — ^we won't peach, will we, 
George ?" 

^ Her family must know nothing of it," said George, 
" or tkey would." 

"Why should they? Why shouldn't Tom marry 
you in this very room, without any church or stuff at 
all?" 

Tom said : " You'll hold me out, my lord, if any 
thing comes of it ; and, if Brandon likes, why, I vhU, 
He's done for if he does," muttered Tufihunt, '* and I 
have had my revenge on him, the bullying, supercilious 
blackleg !" 

And so on that very day, in Brandon's room, with- 
out a license, and by that worthy ql(3gyman the Rev. 
Thomas Tufthunt, with my Lord Oinqbars for the sole 
witness, poor Caroline Gann, who knew no better, who 
never heard of licenses, and did not know what bans 
meant, was married in a manner to the person calling 
himself George Brandon ; George Brandon not being 
his real name. 

No writings at all were made, and the ceremony 
merely read through. Becky, Caroline's sole guardian, 
when the poor girl kissed her, and, blushing, showed her 
gold ring, thought all was in order : and the happy 
couple set off for Dover that day, with fifty pounds 
which Cinqbars lent the bridegroom. 

Becky received a little letter from Caroline, which 
she promised to carry to her manuna at Swigby's : and 
it was agreed that she was to give warning, and come 
and live with her young lady. Next morning Lord 
Cinqbars axid Tufthunt took the boat for London ; the 

r 
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latter uneasy in mind, the former vowing that '^ he'd 
never spent such an exciting day in his life, and loved 
an intrigue of all things." 

Next morning, too, the great travelling chariot of 
Mrs. Carrickfergtts rolled away with a hearded gentle- 
man inside. Poor Fitch had been back to his lodgings 
to t^r one more chance with Caroiine, and ho anived 
in time — ^to see her get into a post-chaise alone with 
Brandon. 

Six weeks afterwards Galignan^$ Messenger con- 
tained the following announcement : — 

"Married, at the British embaaey, by Bishop Lusoombe, 
Andrew Fitch, Esq., to Marianne Caroline Matilda, widow of 
the late Antony Carrickfergus, of Lombard Street and Glouces- 
ter Place, Esquire. The happy piur, after a magnificent difedni, 
set off for the soath in their splendid carriage-and-four. Mias 
Bunt officiated as bridesmaid. And we remarhed among the 
company Earl and Countess Crabs, General Sir Bice Cuny, 
KCJB^ Colonel Wapshot, Sir Charles Swang, the Hoa Algernon 
Percy Deuceace and his lady, Count Punter, and others of the 
Hite of the fashionables now in Paris. The bridegroom was 
attended by his friend, Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Esquire ; and 
tlie lady was given away by the Bight Hon. the Earl of Crahei, 
On the departure of the bride and bridegroom the festivitieB 
were resumed, and many a sparkling bumper of Meurice's cham- 
pagne was quaffed to the health of the hospitable and interest- 
ing couple." 

And with one more marriage this chapter shall con- 
clude. Abont this time the British Auxiliary Legion 
came home from Spain ; and Lieut-General Swabber, 
a knight of San Fernando, of the order of Isabdla the 
Ci^tholiCy of the Tower and Sword, Ac^ who, as plain 
lieutenant Swabber, had loved Miss Isabella Macarty, 
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as a general now actually married her. I leave jou to 
suppose how glorious Mrs. Gann was, and how Gann 
got tipsy at the Bag of Nails; but as her daughters 
each insisted upon their 30/. a-year income, and Mrs. 
Gann had so only 60/. left, she was obliged still to con- 
tinue the lodging-house at Margate, in which have 
occurred the most interesting passages of this shabby 

GENTEEL STORT. 

Becky never went to her young mistress, who was 
not heard of after she wrote the letter to her parents, 
saying that she was married to Mr. Brandon ; but, for 
particular reasons^ her dear husband wished to keep 
his marriage secret, and for the present her beloved 
parents must be content to know she was happy. Gann 
missed his little Carry at first a good deal, but spent 
more and more of his time at the alehouse, as his house 
with only Mrs. Gann in it was too hot for him. Mrs. 
Gann talked unceasingly of her daughter the squire's 
lady, and her daughter the general's wife ; but never 
once mentioned Caroline after the first burst of wonder 
and wrath at her departure. 

God bless thee, poor Caroline I Thou art happy 
now, for some short space at least ; and here, therefore; 
let us leave thee. 



THE PROFESSOR 

A TALE OF SENTIMENT. 



** Why, then, the Worlds mine oyiter.** 



CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE often remarked that, among other omamenla 
and curiosities, Hackney contains more ladies' schools 
than are to be found in almost any other Tillage, or in- 
deed city, in Europe. In every green rustic lane, to 
every tidl old-fashioned house there is an iron gate, an 
ensign of blue and gold, and a large brass plate, pro- 
claiming that a ladies' seminary is established* upon the 
premises. On one of these plates is written-^(or rather 
was, — ^for the pathetic occurrence which ' I have to 
relate took place many years ago) — on one of these 
plates, I say, was engraven the following inscription :-- 

"BULGARIA HOUSE. 

tnmrAXT vob touho uldibi fbom thbxk to twxktt. 

BY THE MISSES PIDGE. 

(Pleaae wipe your shoes.)** 
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The Misses Pidge took a limited number of young 
ladies, (as limited, in fiEict, or as large as the public 
chose,) and instructed them in those branches of ele- 
gant and useful learning "which make the British female 
so superior to all other shes. The younger ones 
learned the principles of back-stitch, cross-stitch, bob- 
stitch, Doctor Watts's Hymns, and ^ In my Cottage 
near a Wood." The elder pupils diveiged at once 
from stitching and samplers : they flayed like Thal- 
berg, and pirouetted like Taglioni ; they learned geog- 
raphy, geology, mythology, entomology, modem his- 
tory, and simple equations (Miss Z. Pidge) ; they ob- 
tained a complete knowledge of the French, Grerman, 
and Italian tongues, not including English, taught by 
Miss Pidge ; Poonah painting und tambour (Miss K 
Pidge) ; Brice's questions and elocution (Miss F. Pidge) ; 
and, to crown all, dancing and gymnastics (which had 
a very flourishing look in the Pidge prospectus, and 
were printed in German tead;,) dAnoino and gtmna»- 
Tics, we say, by Professor Dakdoxo. The names of 
other professors and assistants followed in modester type. 

Although the signor^s name was decidedly foreign, 
so English was his appearance, and so entirely did he 
disguise his accent, that it was impossible to tell of 
what place he was a native, if not of London, and of 
the very heart of it ; for he had caught completely the 
peculiarities which distinguish the so-called cockney 
part of the City, and obliterated his h's and doubled his 
v's, as if he had been for all his life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bow bells. Signor Dandolo was a stout 
gentleman of five feet nine, with amkzing expanse of 
mouth, chest, and whiskers, which latter were of a red 
hue. 



N. 
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I csmnot tell how lliis individual first leoeived an 
introdttction to the academy of the Misses Pidge, and 
established himself there. Rumours say that Miss Zela 
Fidge at a Hackney ball first met him, and thus the 
intimacy arose : but, since the circumstances took place 
which I am about to relate, that young lady declares 
that she was not the person who brought him to Bul- 
garia House, — ^nothing but the infatuation and entrea- 
ties of Mrs. Alderman Grampus could ever have induced 
her to receive him. The reader will gather fix)m this, 
that Dandolo's after-conduct at Miss Pidge^s was not 
satis&ctory, — ^nor was it ; and may every mistress of 
such an establishment remember that confidence can 
be sometimes misplaced ; that friendship is frequently 
but another name for villany. 

But to our story. The stalwart and active Dandolo 
delighted for some time the young ladies at Misa Pidge's 
by the agility which he displayed in the dance, as well 
as the strength and manliness of his form, as exhibited 
in the new amusement which he taught In a very 
short time. Miss Binx, a stout young lady of seventeen, 
who had never until his appearance walked half a mile 
without puffing like an apoplectic Lord Mayor, could 
dance the cachuca, swarm up a pole with the agility of 
a cat, and hold out a chair for three minutes without 
winking. Miss Jacobs could very nearly climb through 
a ladder (Jacob's ladder, he profanely called it) ; and 
Miss Bole ring such changes upon the dumb-bells as 
might have been heard at Edmonton, if the bells could 
have spoken. But the most promising pupil of Profes- 
sor Dandolo, as indeed the fairest young creature in 
the establishment of Bulgaria House, was Miss Adeliza 
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Grampus, daughter of tbe alderman whose name we 
have mentioned. The pride of her mother, the idol of 
her opulent father, Adeliza Grampus was in her nine- 
teenth year. Eyes have often been described ; but it 
would require bluer ink than ours to depict the orbs of 
Adeliza. The snow when it first Ms in Cheapside is 
not whiter than her neck, — ^when it has been for some 
days upon the ground, trampled by dustmen and jar- 
vies, trodden down by sweeps and gentlemen going to 
business, not blacker than her hair. Slim as the Mon- 
ument on Fish-street-hill, her form was slender and 
tall ; but it is needless to recapitulate her charms, and 
difficult indeed to describe them. Let the reader think 
of his first love, and fancy Adeliza. Dandolo, who was 
employed to instruct her, saw her, and fancied her too^ 
as many a fellow of his inflammable temperament 
would have done in his place. 

There are few situations in life which can be so 
improved by an enterprising man as that of a dancing- 
master,— I mean in a tender or amatory point of view. 
The dancing-master has over the bade, the hands, the 
feet and shoulders of his pupils an absolute command ; 
and, being by nature endowed with so much authority, 
can speedily spread his way from the limbs to the rest 
of the body, and to the mind inclusive. ^ Toes a little 
more out, Miss Adeliza,^^ cries he, with the tenderest 
air in the world : " back a little more straight," and he 
gently seizes her hand, he raises it considerably above 
the level of her ear, he places the tips of his left-hand 
fingers gently upon the young lady's spine, and in this 
seducing attitude gazes tenderly into her eyes I I say 
that no woman at any age can stand this attitude and 
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this look, especially when darted from such eyes as 
those of Dandolo. On the two first occasions when the 
adventurer attempted this audacious manoeuvre, his 
victim blushed only, and trembled ; on the third, she 
dropped her full eyelids, and turned ghastly pale. ^ A 
glass of water," cried Adeliza, ^^ or I feint" The danc- 
ing-master hastened eagerly away to procure the de- 
sired beverage, and, as he put it to her lips, whispered 
thrillingly in her ear, ''Thine, thine for ever, Ade- 
liza T 

Miss Grampus sank back in the arms of Miss Binx, 
but not before her raptured lover saw her eyes turning 
towards the ceiling, and her clammy lips whispering the 
name of '' Dandolo." 

When Madame Schroeder, in the opera of Fidelio, 
cries, " Nichts, nichts, mein Florestan," it is as nothing 
compared to the tenderness with which Miss Grampus 
uttered that soft name. 

''Dandolo!" would she repeat to her confidante. 
Miss Binx ; " the name was beautiful and glorious in 
the olden days ; five hundred years since, a myriad of 
voices shouted it in Venice, when one who bore it came 
forward to wed the sea — ^the doge's bride! the blue 
Adriatic I the boundless and eternal main ! The fright- 
ened Turk shrunk palsied at the sound : it was louder 
than the loudest of the cannon, or the stormy stream- 
ing of the tempest! Dandolo! How many brave 
hearts beat to hear that name! how many bright 
swords flashed forth at that resistless war cry ! Oh, 
Binx!" would Adeliza continue, fondly pressing the 
arm of that young lady, " is it not passing strange that 
one of that mighty ducal race should have lived to this 
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day, and lived to love me f But I too/' Adeliza would 
add, archly, ^ am, as you know, a daughter of the 



sea." 



The isici was, that the father of Miss Ad^iza Gram* 
pus was a shell-fishmonger, which induced the young 
lady to describe hersdf as a daughter of Ocean. She 
received her romantic name from h^ mother, after 
reading Miss Swipes's celebrated novel- of Toby of Wai> 
saw ; an^ had been fed from her youth upwards with 
so much similar literary ware, that her little mind had 
gone distracted. Her father had sent her from home 
at fifteen, because she had fsedlen in love with the 
young man who opened natives in the shop, and had 
vowed to slay herself with the oyster-knife. At Miss 
Pidge's her sentiment had not deserted her ; she knew 
all Miss Landon by heart, had a lock of Mr. Thomas 
Moore^s hair or wig, and read more novels and poetry 
than ever. And thus the red-habed dancing-master 
became in her eyes a Venetian nobleman, with whom 
it was her pride and pleasure to fall in love. 

Being a parlour-boarder at Miss Pidge's seminary, 
(a privilege which was acquired by paying five annual 
guineas extra,) Miss Grampus was permitted obtain 
liberties which were not accorded to scholars of the or- 
dinary description. She and Miss Binx occasionally 
strolled into the village by themselves ; they visited the 
library unattended ; they went upon little messages for 
the Misses Pidge ; they walked to church alone, ^thar 
before or aflw the long row ci jovlxl^ virgins who 
streamed out on every sabbath day from between the 
filigree iron railings of Bulgaria House. It is my pain- 
ful duty to state^ diat on several of these exclusive walks 
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diej were followed, or met, by the insidious and atten- 
tive teacher of gymnastics. 

Soon Miss Binx would lag behind, and — shall I own 
it ? — would make up for the lost society of her female 
friend by the company of a man, a friend of the profes- 
sor, mysterious and agreeable as himself. May the mis- 
tresses of all the establishments for young ladies in this 
kingdom, or queendom rather, peruse this, and reflect 
how dangerous it is for young ladies of any age, — ay, 
even for parlour boarders, — ^to go out alone ! In the 
present instance, Miss Grampus enjoyed a more than 
ordinary liberty, it is true : when the elder Miss Pidge 
would remonstrate, Mibs Zela would anxiously jield to 
her request ; and why 9 — the reason may be gathered 
from the following conversation which passed between 
the infatuated girl and the wily maitre-de-danse. 

"How, Roderick," would Adeliza say, "how, in the 
days of our first acquaintance, did it chance that yon 
always addressed yourself to that odious Zela Pidge, 
and never deigned to breathe a syllable to me ?" 

" My lips didn^t speak to you, Addly," (for to such 
a pitch of fainiKaritv had they arrived,) "but my heyes 
did." 

Adeliza was not astonished by the peculiarity of his 
pronunciation, for, to say truth, it was that commonly 
adopted in her native home and circle. " And mine," 
said she, tenderly, "they followed when yours were not 
fixed upon them, for then I dared not look upwards. 
And though all on account of Miss Pidge you could not 
hear the accents of my voice, you might have heard the 
beatings of my heart !" 

"I did, I did,'^ gasped Roderick; "I card them 
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baudibly. I never spoke to you then, for I feared to 
^aken that foul friend sispicion. I wished to benter 
your seminary, to be continually near you, to make you 
love me ; therefore I wooed the easy and folish Miss 
Pidge, therefore I too^ upon me the disguise <^— hal 
ha I— of a dancmg master," (And the young man's 
countenance assumed a grim and demoniac smile.) 
"Yes; I degraded my name and my birthright, — ^I 
wore these ignoble trappings, and all for the love of 
thee, my Adeliza T' Here Signor Dandolo would have 
knelt down, but the road was muddy ; and, his trousers 
being of nankeen, his gallant purpose was frustrated. 

But .the story, must out, for the conversation above 
narrated has betrayed to the intelligent reader a con- 
siderable part of it. The fact is, as we have said, that 
Miss Zela Pidge, dancing at the Hackney assembly, was 
introduced to this man ; that he had no profession, — ^no 
means even of subsistence ; that he saw enough of this 
lady to be aware that he could. make her useful to his 
purpose ; and he who had been, we believe it in our 
conscience, no better than a travelling mountebank or 
harlequin, appeared at Bulgaria House in the character 
of a professor of gymnastics. The governess, in the first 
instance, entertained for bun just such & penchant as the 
pupil afterwards felt : the latter discovered the weakness 
of her mistress, and hence arose Miss Pidge's indulgence, 
nd Miss Grampus's fatal passion. 

"Mysterious being!" continued Adeliza, resuming 
the conversation which has been broken by the above 
explanatory hints, " how did I learn to love thee ? Who 
art thou ? — what dire fate has brought thee hither iu 
thi» lowly guise to win the heart of Adeliza 1" 
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*' Hadeliza," cried he, ^ you say well ]Iamnot what 
I seem, I cannot tell thee what I am ; a tale of horror, 
of crime, forbids the dreadful confession I But dark as I 
am, and wretched, nay, wicked and desperate, I love 
thee, Hadeiiza,-^loye thee with the rapturous devotion 
of piirer days — the tenderness of happier times 1 I am 
sad now, and fallen, lady ; suffice it that I once waa 
happy, ay, respectable." 

Adeliza's cheek grew deadly pale, her step Altered, 
and she would have £dlen to the ground, had she not 
been restrained by the strong arm of her lover. ^*I 
know not," said she, as she dung timidly to his 
neck, — 

** I know Dot^ I hask not, if guilt's in that art, 
I know that I love thee, whatever thou hart 

^ Qilt in my heart," said Dandolo, ^ gilt in the heart 
of Roderick ? No, never I" and he drew her towards 
him, and on her bonnet, her veil, her gloves, nay, on 
her veiy cheeks, he imprinted a thousand maddening 
kisses. '* But say, my sweet one," continued he, '^ who 
art Ihou? I know you as yet, only by your lovely 
baptismal name, and your other name of Grampus." 

Adeliza looked down and blushed. "^ My parents 
are lowly," she said. 

" But how then came you at such a seminary ?" 
said he ; "^ twenty pounds a quarter, extras and wash- 
ing not included." 

" They are humble, but wealthy." 

" Ha I who is your father ?" 

" An alderman of yon metropolis." 

" An alderman ! and what is his profession ?" 
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^ I blush to tell : he is — an wfaUrmongerP 

<' AN OYSTERMONGERT' screamed Roderick, in 
the Isu'gest capitals. ^^ Ha, ha, ha I this is too much P 
and he dropped Adeliza's hand, and never spoke to her 
daring the rest of her walk. They moved moodi) j on for 
some time, Miss Binx and the other young man march- 
ing astonished in the rear. At lengtb-they came within 
sight of the seminary. "Here is Bulgaria House," 
cried the maiden, steadily : " Roderick, we must part I" 
The effort was too much for her ; she fiuog herself hys* 
terically into his arras. 

But, oh, horror! a scream was heard from Miss 
Binx, who was seen scuttling at double-quick time to- 
wards the school-house. Her young man had bolted 
completely ; and close at the side of the lovdiy, though 
imprudent couple, stood the angry — and justly angry — 
Miss Zela Pidge ! 

"' Oh, Ferdinand,'' said she, ^ is it thus you deceive 
me? Did I bring you to Bulgaria House iot this? — 
did I give you money to buy clothes for this, that yoH 
should go by false names, and make love to that sauc}', 
slammerkin, sentimental Miss Grampus? Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand,'' cried she, " is this true ? can I credit my 
eyes ?" 

" D your eyes I" said the signor, angrily, as he 

darted at her a withering lode, and retired down the 
street His curses might be heard long after he had 
passed. He never appeared more at Bulgaria House^ 
for he received his dismissal the next dav. 

That night all the front windows of the Miss Pidge's 
seminary were smashed to shivers. 

* * It % % % 
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On the following Thnrsday, two places were taken 
in the coach to town. On the back seat sate the 
usher ; on the front, the wasted and miserable Adeliza 
Gbnmpas. 



■♦-•-♦- 



CHAPTER II. 

But the matter did not end here. Miss Grampus's de- 
parture elicited from her a discloBure of several circum- 
stances which, we must saj, in no degree increased the 
reputation o{ Miss Zela Pidge. The discoveries which 
she made were so awkward, the tale of crime and licen- 
tbusness revealed by her so deeply injurious to the 
character of the establishment, that the pupils emigrat- 
ed from it in scores. Miss Binx retired to her friends at 
Wandsworth, Miss Jacobs to her relations in Hounditch, 
and other young ladies, not mentioned in this histoty, 
to other and more moral schools; so that absolutely, at 
the end of a single half year, such had been the scan- 
dal of the story, the Misses Pidge were left with only 
two pupils, — ^Miss Dibble, the articled young lady, and 
Miss Bole, the grocer's daughter, who came in exchange 
for tea, candles, and other requisites supplied to the 
establishment by her father. 

*^ I knew it I I knew it !" cried Zela passionately, as 
she trod the echoing and melancholy school-room ; ^ he 
told me that none ever prospered who loved him, — that 
every f ower was blighted upon which he shone I Fer- 
dinand, Ferdinand, you have caused ruin there !" (point- 
ing to the empty cupboards and forms) ; " but what is 
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that to tlie blacker ruin here P and the poor creature 
slapped her heart, and the big tears rolled down her 
chin, and so into her tucker. 

A very, very few weeks after this the plate on Bul- 
garia House was removied for ever. That mansion is 
now designated *' Moscow Hall, by Mr. Swishtail and 
assistants :" — the bankrupt and fugitive Misses Pidgo 
have fled. Heaven knows whither! for the steamers 
to Boulogne cost more than five shillings in those days. 

Alderman Grampus, as may be imagined, did not 
receive his daughter with any extraordinary degree of 
courtesy. '*He was as grumpy," Mrs. G. remarked, 
^ on the occasion as a sow with* the measles.*^ But 
had he not reason ? A lovely daughter who had ne- 
glected her education, forgotten her morals for the 
second time, and fallen almost a prey to villains ! Miss 
Grampus for some months was kept in close confine- 
ment, nor ever suffered to stir, except occasionally to 
Bunhill-row for air, and to church for devotion. Still, 
though she knew him to be false, — ^though she knew 
that under a different, perhaps a prettier name, ho had 
offered the same vows to another, — she could not but 
think of Roderick. 

That Professor (as well — too well — ^he may be 
called I) knew too well her father's name and reputa- 
tion to experience any difficulty in finding his abode. 
It was, as every city man knows, in Cheapside ; and 
thither Dandolo constantly bent his steps : but though 
he marched unceasingly about the mansion, he never 
(mysteriously) would pass it He watched Adeliza 
walking, he followed her to church ; and many and many 
a time, as she jostied out at the gate of the Artillery- 
ground, or the beadle-flanked portal of Bow, a tender 
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hand would meet hers, an active foot would press 
upon hers, a billet discreetly delivered was as adroitly 
seized, to hide in the recesses of her pocket-hand 
kerchief or to nestle in the fragrance of her bosom! 
Love! Love! how ingenious thou art! thou canst 
make a ladder of a silken thread, or a weapon of a 
straw ; thou peerest like sunlight into a dungeon ; thou 
scalest, like forlorn hope, a castle wall; the keep is 
taken! — ^the foeman has fled! — the banner of love 
floats triumphantly over the corpses of the slain !* 

Thus, though denied the comfort of personal inter- 
course, Adeliza and her lover maintained a frequent and 
tender correspondence. Nine times at least in a week, 
she by bribing her maid-servant, managed to convey 
letters to the Professor, to which he at rarer intervals, 
though with equal warmth, replied. 

" Why," said the young lady in the course of this 
correspondence, " why, when I cast my eyes upon Ro- 
derick, do I see him so wofully changed in outward 
guise f He wears not the dress which formerly adorned 
him. Is he poor ? — ^is he in disguise ?— do debts oppress 
him, or traitors track him for his blood ? Oh that my 
arms might shield him ! — Oh that my purse might aid 
him ! It is the fondest wish of *' Adeliza G. 

" P. S. — ^Aware of your fondness for shell-fish, Susan 
will leave a barrel of oysters at the Swan with Two 
Necks, directed to you, as per desire. " Ad. G. 

" P. S. — ^Are you partial to kippered salmon ? The 
girl brings three pounds of it wrapped in a silken hand- 
kerchief. Tis marked with the hair of ^Adeliza. 

* We cannot explain this last passage ; bat it is so beautiful 
that the reader will pardon the omission of 'sense, which the au 
thor certainly could have put in if he liked. 
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" P. S.— I break open my note to say that you will 
find in it a small pot of anchovy paste : may it prore 
acceptable. Heigho ! I would that I could accompany 
it "A. G." 

It may be imagined, from the text of this note, that 
Adeliza had profited not a little by the perusal of Mrs. 
Swipe's novels ; and it also gives a pretty clear notion 
of the condition of her lover. When that gentleman 
was a professor at Bulgaria House, his costume had 
strictly accorded with his pretensions. He wore a black 
German coat loaded with frogs and silk trimming, a 
white broad brimmed beaver, hessians, and nankeen 
tights. His costume at present was singularly changed 
for the worse : a rough brown frock-coat dangled down 
to the calves of his brawny legs, where likewise ended a 
pair of greasy shepherd's-plaid trousers ; a dubious red 
waistcoat, a blue or bird's-eye neckerchief, and bluchers, 
(or half-boots,) remarkable for thickness and for mud, 
completed his attire. But he looked superior to his 
fortune ; he wore his grey hat very much on one ear ; 
he incessantly tugged at his smoky shirt-collar, and 
walked jingling the half-pence (when he had any) in 
his pocket He was, in fact, no better than an adven- 
turer, and the innocent Adeliza was his prey. 

Though the Professor read the first part of this letter 
with hope and pleasure, it may be supposed that the 
three postscripts were still more welcome to him, — ^in 
fact, he literally did what is often done in novels, he 
devoured them ; and Adeliza, on receiving a note from 
him the next day, after she had eagerly broken the seal, 
and with panting 'bosom and flashing eye glanced over 
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ih» contents, — ^Adeliza, we say, was not altogether pleas- 
ed when she read the foliowing : 

'^Tour goodness, dearest, passes belief; but never 
did poor fellow need it more than yoar miserable, faith- 
ful Roderick. Yes ! I am poor, — ^I am tracked by hell- 
hounds, — ^I am dianged in looks, and dress, and happi- 
ness, — ^in all but love for thee ! 

^ Hear my tale ! I come of a noble Italian family, 
— ihe noblest, ay, in Venice. We were free once, and 
rich, and happy ; but the Prussian autograph has plant- 
ed his banner on our towers, — ^ihe talents of his haughty 
heagle have seized our wealth, and consigned most of 
our race to dungeons, I am not a prisoner, only an 
exile. A mother, a bed-ridden grandmother, and five 
darling sisters, escaped with me from Venice, and now 
share my poverty and my home. But I have wrestled 
with misfortune in vain ; I have struggled with want^ 
tiU want has overcome me. Adeliza, I want bread ! 

"The kippered salmon was very good, the ancho- 
vies admirable. But, oh, my love ! how thirsty they 
make those who have no means of slaking thirst ! My 
poor, grandmother lies delirious in her bed, and cries in 
vain for drink. Alas! our water is cutoff; I have 
none to give her. The oysters was capital. Bless thee, 
bless thee ! angel of bounty ! Have you any more sich, 
and a few srimps ? My sisters are veiy fond of them. 

" Half-a-crown would oblige. But thou art too good 
to me already, and I blush to ask thee for more. Adieu, 

Adeliza, 

" the wretched but faithful 

"Roderick Ferdinand, 

'" (38th Count of Dandolo.) 
<* Bell-yard, June — J* 
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A shade of dissatisfactioQ, we say, clouded Adeliza's 
fair features as she perused this note ; and yet there 
was nothing in it which the tenderest lover might not 
write. But the shrimps, the half-crown, the horrid pic- 
ture of squalid poverty presented by the' count, sickened 
her young heart; the innate delicacy of the woman 
revolted at the thought of all this misery. 

But better thoughts succeeded : her breast heaved 
as she read and re-read the singular passage concerning 
the Prussian autograph, who had planted his standard 
at Venice. " I knew it!" she cried, "I knew it! — ^he 
is of noble race ! O Roderick, I will pemh, but I will 
help thee I" 

Alas! she was not well enough acquainted with 
history to perceive that the Prussian autograph had 
nothing to do with Venice, and had forgotten alto- 
gether that she herself had coined the story which this 
adventurer returned to her. 

But a difficulty presented itself to Adeliza's mind. 
Her lover asked for money, — where. was .she to find it? 
The next day the till of the. shop was empty, and a 
weeping apprentice dragged before the Lord Mayor. It 
is true that no signs of the money were found upon 
him ; it is true that he protested his innocence ; but he 
was dismissed the alderman's service, and. passed a 
month at Bridewell, because Adeliza Grampus had a 
needy lover ! 

" Dearest," she wrote, " will three-and-twenty and 
sevenpence suffice ? "lis all I liave : take it, and with 
it the fondest wishes of your Adeliza." 

'^ A sudden thought I Our apprentice is dismissed. 
My father dines abroad ; I shall be in the retail estab- 
lishment all the night, alone. "A. G." 
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No sooner had the Professor received this note than 
his mind was made up. ^ I wiil see her," he said ; ^ I 
will enter that accursed shop." He did, and to hh 
rtUn. ***** 

That night Mrs. Grampus and her daughter took 
possession of the bar or counter, in the place which 
Adeliza called the retail establishment, and which is 
commonly denominated the shop. Mrs. Grampus her- 
self operated with. the oyster-knife, and served the Mil- 
ton morsels to the customers. Age had not diminished 
her skill, nor had wealth rendered her too proud to 
resume at need a profession which she had followed in 
early days. Adeliza flew gracefully to and fro with the 
rolls, the vinegar bottle with perforated cork, and the 
little pats of butter. A litUe boy ran backwards and 
forwards to the Blue Lion over the way, for the pots of 
porter, or for the brandy and water, which some gwtle- 
men take after the play. 

Midnight arrived. Miss Grampus was looking 
through the window, and contrasting the gleaming gas 
which shone upon the ruby lobsters, with the calm 
moon which lighted up the Poultry, and threw a halo 
round the Boyal Exchange. She was lost in maiden 
meditation, when her eye fell upon a- pane of glass in 
her own window : squeezed against this, flat and white, 
was the nose of a man ! — ^that man was Roderick Dan- 
dolo ! He seemed to be gazing at the lobsters more 
intensely than at Adeliza ; he had his hands in his 
pockets, and was whistling Jim Crow.* 

* I know this is an anachronism ; but I only mean that he 
was performing one of the popular melodies of the time. 

M. A.T. 
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Miss Grampus felt side with joy ; she staggeied to 
ihe counter, and almost fainted. The Professor con* 
eluded his melody, and entered at once into the shop. 
He pretended to have no knowledge of Miss Grampus, 
but ahorded the two ladies with easy deganee and irre- 
sistible good-humour. 

^ Good evening, ma'am," said he, bowing pro^nd- 
ly to the elder, lady. *^ What a predous hot evening, 
to be sure ! — ^hot, ma'am^ and hungry, as they say. I 
could not resiBt them lobstMS, 'specially when I saw the 
lady behind 'em." 

At this gallant speech Mrs. Qiampus blushed, or 
looked as if she would blush, a»d said, 

" Law, sir !" 

"Law, indeed, ma'am," playfully continued the 
Professor ; " you're a precious deal better tJian law, — 
you're divinity^ ma'am ; and tliis, I presume, is your 
sister ?" 

He pointed to Adeliza as he spoke, who, pale and 
nute, stood fainting against a heap of gii^r-beer bot- 
tles. The old lady was quite won by this stale com* 
pliment 

^ My daughter, sir," she said. " Addly, lay a doth 
Cor the gentleman. Do you take hoysteie^ sir^ hor lob* 
sters i Both is very fine." 

"Why, ma'am," said he, "to say tmdi, I hxw 
come forty miles since dinner, and don't care if I have 
a little of both. I will begin, if you please, with that 
there (Lord bless its'elaws, they're as red as your lips I); 
and we'll astonish a few of the natives afterwards, by 
your leave." 

Mrs. Grampus was delighted with the manners and 
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the appetite of the stranger. She proceeded Ibrthwith 
to bisect the lobster, while the Professor in a degcLge 
manner, his cane over his shoulder, and a cheerful 
whistle upon his lips, entered the little parlour, and 
took possession of a box and a table. 

He was no sooner seated than, from a scuffle, a 
giggle, and a smadc, Mrs. Grampus was induced to 
suspect that something went wrong in the oyster-room. 

'^HadelizaT cried she; and that young woman 
returned blushing now like a rose, who had been as 
pale before as a lily. 

Mrs. G. herself took in the lobster, bidding her 
daughter sternly to stay in the ehop. She approached 
the stranger with an angry air, and laid the lobster be- 
fore him. 

^ For shame, sir T said she solemnly ; but all of a 
sadden she began to giggle like her daughter, and her 
speech ended with an ''''Have done nofmP 

We were not behind the curtain, and cannot <rf 
course say what took place ; bat it is evident that the 
Professor was a general lover of the sex. 

Mrs* Grampus returned to the shop, rubbing her 
lips with her &t aims, and rest(»ed to perfect good- 
huniour. The little errand-boy was despatched over 
the way for a bottle <^ Guinness and a glass of brandy 
and wa^. 

^ Hot with T' shouted a numly voice Irom the eat- 
ing-room, and Adeliza was pained to think that in her 
presence her lover could eat so well. 

He ate indeed as if he had never eaten before : hers 
is the bill as written by Mrs. Grampus herself. 
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Brakitch of tamler 
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"To Samuel Grampus, ' 16 9 

« At the Mermaid in Cheapside. 

** Shell-fish m all yarieties. N. B. — ^A great saying in taking 
a quantity." 

^ A saving in iaicmg a quantity ^^ said the stranger 
archly. ^ Why, ma'm you ought to let me off very 
cheap ;" and the Professor, the pot-boy, Adeliza, and 
her mamma, grinned equally at this pleasantly. 

" However, never mind the pay, missis," continued 
he; *^we an't agoing to quarrel about that Hadd 
another glass of brandy and water to the bill, and 
bring it me, when it shall be as I am now." 

^ Law, sir," simpered Mrs. Grampus, *' how's that f 

^Beeeated^ ma'am, to be sure," replied he, as he 
sank back upon the table. The old lady went laughing 
away, pleased with her merry and facetious customer ; 
the little boy picked up the oyster-shells, of which a 
mighty pyramid was formed at the Professor's feet 

"^ Here, Sammy," cried out shrill Mrs. Grampus from 
the shop, ^go over to the Blue Lion and get the gen* 
tleman his glass : but no, you are better where you are, 
pickin' up them shells. Go you, Hadeliza ; it is but 
across the way." 

Adeliza went with a very bad grace ; she had hoped 
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to exchange at least a few words with him her soul 
adored ; and her mother's jealousy prevented the com- 
pletion of her wish. 

She had scarcely gone, when Mr. Grampus entered 
from his dinnei'-party. But, though fond of pleasure, 
he was equally faithful to business : without a word, he 
hung up his brass-buttoned coat, put on his hairy cap, 
and stuck his sleeves through his apron. 

As Mrs. Grampus was tying it, (an office which this 
£siithful lady regularly performed,) he asked her what 
business had occurred during his absence. 

" Not so bad,'' said she ; " two pound ten to-night, 
besides one pound eight to receive ;'' and she handed 
Mr. Grampus the bill. 

^How many are there on 'emf said that gentle- 
man smiling, as his eye gladly glanced over the items 
of the account 

"Why, that's the best of all: how many do you 
think r 

** If four did it," said Mr. Grampus, "they wouldn't 
have done badly neither." 

"What do you think of otie P cried Mrs. G. laugh- 
ing, " and he an't done yet Haddy is gone to fetoh 
him another glass of brandy and water." 

Mr. Grampus looked very much alarmed. " Only 
one, and you say he an't paid ?" 

"No," said the lady. 

Mr. Grampus seized the bill, and rushed wildly into 
the dining-room: the little boy was picking up the 
oyster-shells still, there were so many of them; the 
Professor was seated on the table, laughing as if drunk, 
and picking his teeth with his fork. 
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Grampus, diaking in every joint, held out the bill : 
a horrid thought crossed him ; he had seen that fiioe 
before! 

The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air the idle 
piece of paper, and swung his legs recklessly to and 
fro. 

'* What a flat you are," shouted he, in a voice of 
thunder, <' to think Fm^a goin' to pay ! Pay I I never 
pay — ^Pm Dando P 

The people in the other boxes crowded forward to 
see the celebrated stranger ; the little boy grinned as 
he dropped two hundred and forty-four oysteiVBhells, 
and Mr. Grampus rushed madly into his front shop, 
shrieking for a watchman. 

As he ran, he stumbled over something on the 
floor, — ^a woman and a glass of brandy and water lay 
there extended. Like Tarquinia reversed, Elijah Gram- 
pus was trampling over the lifeless body of Addiza. 

Why enlarge upon the miserable theme ! The con- 
fiding girl, in returning with the grog from the Blue 
Lion, had arrived at Uie shop only in time to hear the 
filial name of Dando. She saw him, tipsy and trium- 
phant, bestriding the festal table, and yelling with 
horrid laughter, The truth flashed upon her — she 
feUI 

Lost to worldly cares in contemplating the sorrows 
of their idolized child, her parents forgot all else beside. 
Mrs. G. held the vinegar-cruet to her nostrils ; her hus- 
band brought the soda-water fountain to play upon her ; 
it restored her to life, but not to sense. When Adeliza 
Grampus rose from that trance she was a maniac I 

But what became of the deceiver f The gorman- 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THB LOVES OF MR. PERKINS AND MISS G 
OF THE TWO GREAT FACTIONS IN THB TO 
BOROUGH. 

**Mr dear John," cried Lucy, with a very \ 
deed, *' it must and shall be so. As for Doi 
with our means, a house is out of the qu< 
must keep three servants, and aunt Big 
taxes are one-and-twenty pounds a year." 

^ I have seen a sweet place at Chelses 
John ; " Paradise-row, No. 17, — ^garden — g 
fifty pounds a year — omnibus to town with 

" What, that I may be left alone all d 
spend a fortune in driving backward and 
those horrid breakneck cabs? My darlii 
die there — die of fright^ I know I should 
not say yourself that the road was not as 
and that the place swarmed with public 
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dreadful tipsy Irish bricklayers ? Would you kill me, 

JohnT' 

" My da — ariing," said John, with tremendous fond- 
ness, clutching Miss Lucy suddenly round the waist, 
and rapping the hand of that young person violently 
against his waistcoat, — "my— da — arling, don't say 
such things, even in joke. If I objected to the cham- 
bers, it is only because you, my love, with your birth 
and connections, ought to have a house of your own. 
The chambers are quite large enough, and certainly 
quite good enough for me." And so after some more 
sweet parley on the part of these young people, it was 
agreed that they should take up their abode, when 
married, in a part of the house, number one hundred 
and something, Bedford-row. 

It will be necessary to explain to the reader, that 
John was no other than John Perkins, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and that Miss Lucy 
was the daughter of the late Captain Gorgon, and Ma- 
rianne Biggs, his wife. The captain being of noble 
connections, younger son of a baronet, cousin to Lord 
X., and related to the Y. family, had angered all his 
relatives, by marrying a very silly, pretty young woman, 
who kept a ladies' school at Canterbury. She had six 
-hundred pounds to her fortune, which the captain laid 
out in the purchase of a sweet travelling-carriage and 
dressing-case for himself; and going abroad with his 
lady, spent several years in the principal prisons of Eu- 
rope, in one of which he died. His wife and daughter 
were meantime supported by the contributions of Mrs. 
Jemima Biggs, who still kept the ladies' school. 

At last a dear old relative — ^such a one as one reads 
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of in romances — died and left seven thousand pounds 
apiece to the two sisters, whereupon the elder gave up 
schooling and retired to London; and the younger 
managed to live with some comfort and decency at 
-Brussels, upon two hundred and ten pounds per an- 
num. Mrs. Gorgon never touched a shilling of her 
capital, for the very good reason that it was placed 
entirely out of her reach ; so that when she died, her 
daughter found herself in possession of a sum of money 
that is not always to be met with in this world. 

Her aunt, the baronet's lady, and her aunt, the ex- 
schoolmistress, both wrote very pressing invitations to 
her, and she resided with each for six montlis after her 
arrival in £ngland. Now, for a second time, she had 
come to Mrs. Biggs, Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh- 
square. It was under the roof of that respectable old 
lady, that John Perkins, Esq., being invited to take 
tea, wooed and won Miss Gorgon. 

Having thus described the circumstances pf Miss 
Gorgon's life, let us pass for a moment from that young 
lady, and lift up the veil of mystery which envelopes 
the deeds and character of Perkins. 

Perkins, too, was an orphan ; and he and his Lucy, 
of summer evenings, when Sol descending lingered 
fondly yet about the minarets of the Foundling, and 
gilded the grassplots of Mecklenburgh-square — Perkins, 
I say, and Lucy would often sit together in the sum- 
mer-house of that pleasure-ground, and muse upon the 
strange coincidences of their life. Lucy was mother- 
less and fatherless; so, too, was Perkins. If Perkins 
was brotherless and sisterless, was not Lucy likewise an 
only child f Perkins was twenty-three — ^his age and 
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Lucy's united, amounted to forty-six ; and it was to be 
remarked, as a tact still more extraordinary, that while 
Lucy's relatives were att»<«, John's were uncles; myste- 
rious spirit of love ! — let us treat thee with respect and 
whisper not too many of thy secrets. The fact is, John 
and Lucy were a pair of fools (as every young couple 
ought to be who have hearts that are worth a farthing), 
and were ready to find coincidences, sympathies, ludden 
gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the soul, and what 
not, in every single circumstance that occurred from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and in the 
intervals. Bedford-row, where Perkins lived, is not 
very far from Mecklenburgh-square ; and John used to 
say, that he felt a comfort that his house and Lu<^s 
were served by the same muffin-man. 

Further comment is needless. A more honest, sim- 
ple, clever, warm-hearted, soft, whimsical, romantxcal, 
high-spirited young fellow than John Perkins did not 
exist When his father. Dr. Perkins, died, this, his only 
son, was placed under the care of John Perkins, Esq., 
of the house of Perkins, Scully, and Perkins, those cele- 
brated attorneys in the trading town of Oldborough, 
which the second partner, William Pitt Scully, Esq., 
represented in parliament and in London. 

AH John's fortune was the house in Bedford-row, 
which, at his Other's death, was let out into chambers, 
and brought in a clear hundred a-year. Under his 
uncle's roof at Oldborough, where he lived with thirteen 
red-haired male and female cousins, he was only charged 
fifty pounds for board, clothes and pocket-money, and 
the remainder of his rents was carefiiUy put by for hin 
until his majority. When he approached that period-^ 
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when he came to belong to two spouting dubs at Old- 
borough, among the young merchants and lawyers'- 
derks — ^to blow the flute nicdy, and play a good game 
at billiards — ^to have written one or two smart things in 
the Oldborough Sentinel — ^to be fond of smoking (in 
which act he was discovered by his fainting aunt at 
three o'clock one morning) — ^in one word, when John 
Perkins arrived at manhood, he discovered that he was 
quite unfit to be an attorney, that he detested all the 
ways of his nnde's fetem, dull, vulgar, regular, red-headed 
£unily, and he vowed that he would go to London and 
make his fortune. Thither he went, his aunt and cou- 
sins, who were all " serious," vowing that he was a lost 
boy, and when his history opens, John had been two 
years in the metropolis, inhabiting his own garrets ; and 
a very nice compact set of apartments, looking into the 
back-garden, at this moment falling vacant, the prudent 
Lucy Gk>rgon had visited them, and vowed that she 
and her John should there commence housekeeping. 

All these explanations are tedious, but necessary ; 
and furthermore, it must be said, that as John's uncle's 
partner was the liberal member for Oldborough, so 
Lucy's unde was its ministerial representative. 

This gentleman, the brother of the deceased Captain 
€k>rgon, lived at the paternal mansion of Gorgon Castle, 
and rejoiced in the name and tide of Sir John Grimsby 
Gorgon. He, too, like his younger brother, had mar- 
ried a lady beneath his own rank in life: having 
espoused the daughter and heiress of Mr. Hicks, the 
great brewer at Oldborough, who held numerous mort- 
gages on the Gorgon property, all of which he yielded 
up, together with his daughter Eliza, to the care of the 
barbnet. 
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What Lady Gorgon was in character, this history 
will show. In person, if she may be compared to any 
vulgar animal, one of her father's heavy, healthy broad- 
flanked, Boman-nosed, white dray-horses, might, to the 
poetic mind, appear to resemble her. At twenty she 
was a splendid creatnre, and though not at her fall 
growth, yet remarkable for strength and sinew : at forty- 
five she was as fine a woman as any in his majesty^s 
dominions. Five feet seven in height, thirteen stone, 
her own teeth and hair, she looked *as if she were the 
mother of a r^ment of gresadier-gnards. She had 
three daughters of her own size, and at length, ten years 
after the birth of the last of the young ladies, a son — 
one son — George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 
the godson of a royal duke, whose steady officer in wait- 
ing Sir George had been for many years. 

It is needless to say, after entering so largely into a 
description of Lady Gorgon, that her husband was a 
little, shrivelled, weazel-faced creature, eight inches 
shorter than her ladyship. This is the way of the 
world, as every single reader of this book must have 
I'emarked ; for frolic love delights to join giants and 
pigmies of different sexes in the bonds of matrimony. 
Whon you saw her ladyship, in flame-coloured satin, 
and gorgeous toque and feathers, entering the drawing- 
room, as footmen along the stairs shouted melodiously, 
Sir Georob and Ladt Gorgon, you beheld in her 
company a small withered old gentleman, with powder 
and large royal household buttons, who tripped at her 
elbow as a little weak-legged colt does at the side of a 
stout mare. 

The little General had been present at about a hiin 
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dred and twenty pitch-battles on Honnslow Heath and 
Wormwood Scrubs, but had never drawn his sword 
against an enemj. As might be expected, therefore, 
his talk and tentie were outrageously military. He had 
the whole army-list by heart — that is, as far as the field- 
officers — ^all below them he scorned. A bugle at Gor- 
gon Castle always sounded at breakfiist and dinner : a 
gun announced sunset He clung to his pigtail for 
many years after the army had forsaken that ornament, 
and could never be brought to think much of the Penin- 
sular men for giving it up. When he spoke of the 
duke, he used to cdl him ^ My Lord WdlingUm — 1 
recollect him as Captain Wesley^ He swore fearfully 
in conversation-was most regular at church, and regu- 
larly read to his family and domestics the morning and 
evening prayer; he bullied his daughters, seemed to 
bully his wife, who led him whither she chose ; gave 
grand entertainments, and never asked a friend by 
chance; had splendid liveries, and starved his people; 
and was as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, cringing, ill- 
tempered a little creature as ever was known. 

With such qualities you may fancy that he was 
generally admired in society and by his country. So 
he was : and I never knew a man so endowed whose 
way through life was not safe — ^who had fewer pangs of 
conscience — ^more positive enjoyments — ^more respect 
shown to him — ^more favours granted to him, than such 
a one as my friend the General. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they did 
in reality admire each other hugely. Previously to her 
marriage with the baronet, many love-passages had 
passed between her and William Pitt Scully, Esq., the 
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attorney, and there was especially one story, apropoB of 
certain syllabubs and Sally-Lunn cakes, which seemed 
to show that matters had gone very far. Be this as it 
may, no sooner did the General (Major Gorgon he was 
then) cast an eye on her, than Scully's five years fabric 
of love was instantly dashed to the ground. She cut 
him pitilessly, cut Sally Scully, his sister, her dearest 
friend and confidante, and bestowed her big person upon 
the little aide-de-camp at the end of a fortnight's woo- 
ing. In the course of time, their mutual Others died ; 
the Gorgon estates were unencumbered : patron of both 
the seats in the borough of Oldborougb, and occupant 
of one. Sir George Grimsby Gorgon, baronet, was a 
personage of no small importance. 

He was, it scarcely need be said, a Tory ; and this 
was the reason why William Pitt Scully, Esq., of the 
firm of Perkins and Scully, deserted those principles in 
which he had been bred and christened ; deserted that 
church which he had frequented, for he could not bear 
to see Sir John and my lady flaunting in their grand 
pew ;— deserted, I say, the church, adopted the conven- 
tide, and became one of the most zealous and eloquent 
, supporters that Freedom has known in our 'time. 
Scully, of the House of Scully and Perkins, was a dan- 
gerous enemy. In five years from that marriage, which 
snatcbed from the jilted solicitor his heart's young 
affections, Sir George Gorgon found that he must ac- 
tually spend seven hundred pounds to keep his two 
seats. At the next election, a liberal was set up against 
his man, and actually run him hard ; and finally, at 
(he end of eighteen years, the rejected Scully — ^the 
mean attorney — ^was actually the first member foi 
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Oldborough, Sir George Grimsby Gorgon, Baronet, be- 
ing only ^e second I 

The agony of that day cannot be imagined — ^the 
dreadful curses of Sir George, who saw fifteen hundred 
a year robbed from under his very nose — the religious 
resignation of my lady — ^the hideous window*smashing 
that took place at the Gorgon Arms, and the discom- 
fiture of the pelted mayor and corporation. The very 
next Sunday, Scully was reconciled to the church (or 
attended it in the morning, and the meeting twice in 
the afternoon), and as Doctor Shorter uttered tiie prayer 
for the high court of parliament, his eye — ^the eye of 
his whole party — ^turned towards Lady Gorgon and Sir 
George in a most unholy triumph. Sir George (who 
always stood during prayers, like a military man,) 
fairly sunk down among the hassocks, and Lady Gorgon 
was heard to sob as audibly as ever did little beadle- 
belaboured urchin. 

Scully, when at Oldborough, came from that day 
forth to church. " What," said he, " was it to him I 
were we not all brethren!" Old Perkins, however, 
kept religiously to the Squaretoes' congregation. In 
&ct, to tell the tiTith, this subject had been debated be- 
tween the partners, who saw the advantage of courting 
both the establishment and the dissenters — a manoeuvre 
which, I need not say, is repeated in almost every coun- 
try town in England, where a solicitor's house has this 
kind of power and connexion. 

Three months after this election came the races at 
Oldborough, and the race-ball. Gk>rgon was so infuri- 
ated by this defeat, that he gave " the Gorgon cup and 
cover," a matter of fifteen pounds. Scully, " although 
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anxious," as he wrote from town, ^'anxioos beyond 
measure to preserve the breed of horses for which our 
beloved country has ever been famous, could attend no 
such sports as these, which but too often degenerated 
into vice." It was voted a shabby excuse. Lady Gor* 
gon was radiant in her barouche and four, and gladly 
became the patroness of the ball that was to ensue; 
and which all the gentry and townspeople, Tory and 
Whig, were in the custom of attending, The ball took 
place on the last day of the races — on that day, the 
walls of the market-house, the principal public build* 
ings, and the Gorgon Arms hotel itself, were plasterecjf 
with the following — 

LETTER FROM OUR DISTINGUISHED REPRE8SNTATIVX 
WILLIAM P. SOULLT, ESQ., ETC., ETC. 

Hovse of Commons^ Wednesday^ June 9, 18 — . 

" My dear Heeltap, — ^You know my opinion about 
horse-racing, and though I blame neither you nor any 
brother Englishman who enjoys that manly sport, you 
will, I^ am sure, appredate the conscientious motives 
which induce me not to appear among my friends and 
constituents on the festival of the 3d, 4th, and 5th in- 
stant. If /, however, cannot allow my name to appear 
among your list of stewards, one at least of the repre- 
sentatives of Oldborough has no such scruples. Sir 
George Gorgon is among you; and though I differ 
from that honourable baronet on more than om vital 
pointy I am glad to think that he is with you — a gentle- 
man, a soldier, a man of property in the county, how 
3an he be better employed than in forwarding; (he 
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comity's amusements, and in forwarding the happiness 
ofaUf 

'^ Had I no such scruples as those to which I have 
just alluded, I must still have refrained from comiug 
among you. Your great Oldborough common-drain- 
age and inclosure bill comes on to-night, and I shall be 
at my post, I am sure, if Sir G^rge Gorgon were 
here, he and I should on this occasion vote side by side, 
and that party strife would be forgotten in the object of 
our common interest — our dear native town, 

'^ There is, however, another occasion at hand, in 
which I shall be proud to meet him. Your ball is on 
the night of the 6th. Party forgotten — brotherly union 
— ^innocent mirth — ^beauty, our dear town^s beauty, our 
daughters in the joy of their expanding loveliness, our 
matrons in the exquisite contemplation of their chil- 
dren's bliss, — can you, can I, can Whig or Tory, can 
any Briton be indifferent to a scene like this, or refuse 
to join in this hearfrstirring festival 9 If there be such 
let them pardon me, — ^I, for one, my dear Heeltap, will 
be among you on Friday night, — ay, and hereby in- 
vite all pretty Tory Misses, who are in want of a 
partner. 

^ I am here in the very midst of good things, you 
know, and we old fblks like a supper after a dance. 
Please to accept a brace of bucks and a turtle, which 
come herewith. My worthy colleague, who was so 
liberal last year of his soup to the poor, will not, I trust, 
refuse to taste a little of Alderman Birch's — ^'tis offered 
on my part with hearty good will. Hey for the 6th, 
and vive lajoie, 

*' Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful, 

" W. Pitt Scully. 
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^' P. S. Of course this letter is strictly prwaU. 
Say that the venison, ha^ came from a wdlrwisher to 
Oldborough. 

This amazing letter was published in defiance of 
Mr. Scully's injunctions by the enthusiastic Heeltaps 
who said bluntly in a preface, *^ That he saw no reason 
why Mr. Scully should be ashamed of his action, and 
he, for his part, was glad to let all friends at Old- 
borough know of it" 

The allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing; 
thirteen paupers in Oldborough had, it was confidently 
asserted, died of it. Lady Gorgon, on the reading of 
this letter, was struck completely dumb— Sir George 
Grorgon was wild — ten dozen of champagne was he 
obliged to send down to the Goigon Arms, to be 
added to the festival. He would have stayed away if 
he could, but he dared not 

At nine o'clock, he in general's uniform, his wife 
in blue satin and diamonds, his daughters in blue crape 
and white roses, his niece, Lucy Gorgon, in white mus- 
lin, his son, George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gor- 
gon, in a blue velvet jacket, sugar-loaf buttons, and 
nankeens, entered the north door of the ball-room to 
much cheering, and the sound of " God save the King P' 

At that very same moment, and from the south 
door, issued William Pitt Scully, Esq., MP., and his 
staff. Mr. Scully had a bran-new blue coat and brass 
buttons, buff waistcoat, white kerseymere tights, pumps 
with large rosettes, and pink silk stockings. 

" This wool," said he to a friend, " was grown on 
Oldborough sheep, this cloth was spun in Oldborough 
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looms, these buttons were cast in an Oldborough manu 
factory, these shoes were made by an Oldborongh 
tradesman, this heart first beat in Oldborough town, 
and pray Heaven may be buried there ! 

Could any thing resist a man like this ? John Per- 
kins, who had come down as one of Scully's aides-de- 
camp, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, leaped on a whist* 
table, flung up a pocket-handkerchief and shrieked — 
" Scully pob kvbr P 

Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly burst into 
tears, and the grave tradesmen and Whig gentiy, w||p 
had dined with the member at his inn, and accompa- 
nied him thence to the Gorgon Arms, lifted their deep 
voices and shouted, '^ Hear ! Good I Bravo I Noble ! 
Scully for ever I God bless him I and Hurra !" 

The scene was tumultuously affecting, and when 
young Perkins sprung down from the table, and came 
blushing up to the member, that gentleman said, 

^ Thank you, Jack I thank you, my boy ! thakx 
you,'' in a way which made Perkins think that his su- 
preme cup of bliss was quaffed, that he had but to die ; 
for that life had no other such joy in store for him. 
Scully was Perkins's Napoleon — ^he yielded himself up 
to the attorney, body and soul. 

Whilst this scene was going on under one chande- 
lier of the ball-room ; beneath the other, scarlet little 
General Gorgon, sumptuous Lady Grorgon, the daughtet 
and niece Gorgons were standing, surrounded by their 
Tory court, istrho affected to sneer and titter at the 
Whig demonstrations which were taking place. 

" What a howwid thmell of withkey I" lisped Comet 
Fitch of the dragoons to Miss Lucy, confidentially* 
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'*and thethe are what they call Whigth, are they t 
he 1 her 

** They are drauk, — ^me — drank by 1" said the 

General to the Mayor. 

** WTiich is Scully ?" said Lady Gorgon, lifting her 
glass gravely (she was at that very moment thinking 
of the syllabubs). ^ Is it that tipsy man in the green 
coaty or that vulgar creature in the blue one ?" 

" Law, my lady P said the Mayoress ; " have you 
forgotten him ? Why that's him in blue and buff." 
« '^And a monthous fine man too,'' said Comet 
Fitch ; I wish we had him in our twoop— he'th thix 
feet thwee, if he'th an inch ; ain't he, genewal ?" 

No reply. 

'^ And Heavens I mamma," shrieked the three Goi^ 
gons in a breath, '* see, one creature is on the whist- 
table. Oh, the wretch !" 

"Fm sure he's very good looking," said Lucy, 
simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angry 1(^, and 
was about to say something very contemptuous, when, 
at that instant, John Pe^ns's shout taking effect, 
Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, not 
knowing better, incontinently raised a small shout on 
his side. 

" Hear ! good ! bravo T' exclaimed he ! " Scully 
or ever I Hurra-a-a-ay !" and fell skipping about like 
the Whigs opposite. 

" Silence, you brate, you !" groaned Lady Gorgon ; 
and seizing him by the shirtrfrill and coalrcollar, carried 
him away to his narse, who, with many other maids of 
the Whig and Tory parties, stood giggling and peeping 
at the landing place. 
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Fancy how all these small incideiits augmented the 
heap of Lady Gorgon's anger and injuries ! She was 
a dall phlegmatic woman, for the most part, and con- 
tented herself generally with merely despising her 
neighbours; bat oh I what a fine active hatred raged in 
her bosom for victorious Scully ! At this moment Mr. 
Perkins had finished shaking hands with his Napoleon 
— ^Napoleon seemed bent upon some tremendous enter- 
prise. He was looking at Lady Gcigon very hard. 

'^ She's a fine woman," said Scully, thoughtfully ; 
he was still holding the hand of Perkins. And then, 
after a pause, '' Gad I I think I'll try." 

"Try what^sirf" 

'She's a deuced fine woman!" burst out again the 
tender solicitor. " I wUl ga Springer, tell the fiddlers 
to strike up." 

Springer scuttled across the room, and gave the 
leader of the band a knowing nod. Suddenly, *^ God 
save the King" ceased, and "Sir Roger de Ooverley" 
began." The rival forces eyed each other; Mr. Scully, 
accompanied by his friend, came forward, looking very 
red, and fumbling two large kid gloves. 

^ J9e'« going to ash me to dance j^ hissed out Lady 
Gorgon, with a dreadful intuition, and she drew back 
behind her lord. 

" D— • it, madam, then dance with him I" said the 
general. " Don't you see that the scoundrel is canying 

it all his own way ; — him, and him, and 

— him." (All of which dashes the reader may fill up 
with oaths of such strength as may be requisite." 

" General P cried Lady Goi^n, but could say no 
more. Scully was before her. 
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^ Madam I" exclaimed the liberal member for Old* 
borougli, ^ in a moment like this — ^I say — ^that is — that 
on the present occasion — ^your ladyship— unaccustomed 
as I am — ^pooh, psha — mil your ladyship give me the 
distinguished honour and pleasure of going down the 
country-dance with your ladyship ?" 

An immende heave of her ladyship's ample chest 
was perceptible. Yards of blond-lace, which might be 
compared to a foam of the sea, were s^tated at the 
same moment, and by the same mighty emotion. The 
river of diamonds which flowed round her ladyship's 
neck, seemed to swell and to shine more than ever. 
The tall plumes on her ambrosial head bowed do%vn 
beneath the storm. In other words. Lady Gorgon, in a 
furious rage, which she was compelled to restrain, 
trembled, drew up, and bowing majestically said, 

" Sir, I shall have much pleasure." With this, she 
extended her hand. Scully, trembling, thrust forward 
one of his huge kid gloves, and led her to the head ot 
the country-dance. John Perkins, who I presume had 
been drinking pretty freely so as to have foi^tten his 
ordinary bashfulness, looked at the three Goi^ns in 
blue, then at the pretty smiling one in white, and step- 
ping up to her, without the smallest hesitation, asked 
her if she would dance with him. The young lady 
smilingly agreed. Tlie great example of Scully and 
Lady Gorgon was followed by all dancing men and 
women. Political enmities were forgotten. Whig voters 
invited Tory voters' wives to the dance. The daughters of 
Reform accepted the hands of the sons of Conservatives. 
The reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines was not 
more touching than this sweet fusion. Whack ! whack I 
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Mr. Springer clapped his hands ; and the fiddlers adroit- 
ly obeying the cheerful signal, began playing "Sir 
Roger de Coverley " louder than ever. 

I do not know by what extraordinary charm {nescio 
qud prater fiolitum, Ssc.) ; but young Perkins, who all 
his life had hated country-dances, was deh'ghted with 
this one, and skipped, and laughed, poussetting, cross- 
ing, down-the-middling, with his merry little partner, 
till every one of the better-most sort of the thirty-nine 
couples had dropped panting away, and till the youhg- 
est Mss Gorgon, coming up to his partner, said, in a 
loud hissing, scomfii], whisper, ^ Lucy, mamma thinks 
you have danced quite enough with this — this person/' 
And Lucy, blushing, starting back, and looking at 
Perkins in a very melancholy way, made him a little 
curtesy, and went off to the Gorgonian party with her 
cousin. Perkins was too frightened to lead her back to 
her place — too frightened at first, and then too angry. 
" Person I" said he : his soul swelled with a desperate 
republicanism : he went back to his patron more of a 
radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in the solitary tea-room, 
pacing up and down before the observant landlady and 
handmaidens of the Gorgon Arms, wiping his brows, 
gnawing his fingers — ^his ears looming over his stiff 
white shirt-collar, as red as fire. Once more the great 
man sdzed John Perkins's hand as the latter came 
up. 

"D — the aristocrats!" roared the ex-foUower of 
Sanaretoes. 

"And so say I; but what's the matter, sir?" 

"What's the matter?— Why, that woman— -that 
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iatenui, hangfatf, stnig^t4iced9 ocM-Uooded, Imirei^ 
daughter ! I lored that woman, sir — I kuted that 
woman, nr, twenty yean ago— we were all bnt en- 
gaged, sir — ^we've walked for homs and homa^ or ; ns 
and the governess — Vre got a lock of her hair, sir, 
among mj papers now — and to-mght, wonld joa be- 
lieve it! — as soon as she got to the bottom of the set, 
away she went — not one word would she speak to me 
all the war down : and when I wanted to lead her to 
he/ place, and asked her if she would have a glass of 
negus, *8ir,' says she, ^I have done my duty ; I bear 
no malice : but I consider you a traitcNr to Sir Qeoige 
Oorgon's familj — a traitor and an upstart ! I consider 
your speaking to me as a piece of insolent vulgarity, and 
beg you will leave me to myself!' lliere's her speedi, 
sir. Twenty people heard it, and all of her Toiy set, 
too. ni tell you what, Jack, at the next election I'll 
put you up. Oh I that woman! that woman! — ^and 
to think that I love her still !" Here Mr. Scully paused, 
and fiercely consoled himself by swallowing three cups 
of Mrs. Rincer's green tea. 

The £ict is, that Lady Gorgon's passion had com- 
pletely got the better of her reason. Her ladyship was 
naturally cold and artificially extremely squeamish, and 
when this great red-faced enemy of hers, looked ten- 
derly at her through his red little eyes, and squeezed her 
.hand, and attempted to renew old acquaintance, she 
felt such an intolerable disgust at his triumph, at his 
ftmiliarity, and at the remembrance of her own former 
liking for him, that she gave utterance to the speech 
above conrectly reported. The Tories were delighted 
with her spirit and. Comet Fitch, with much glee, told 
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the stoiy to the general ; but that o£Scer, who was at 
whist with some of his friends, flung down his cards, 
and coining up to his lady, said briefly, 

''Madam, you are a fool !" 

'' I will not stay here to be bearded by that disgust- 
ing man ! — ^Mr. Fitch, call my people.— Henrietta, bring 
Miss Lucy from that linendraper with whom she is 
dancing. I will not stay, General, once for all.'' 

Henrietta ran — she hated her cousin ; Comet Fitch 
was departing. '' Stop, Fitch," said Sir George, seisdng 
him by the arm. — ^ You are a fool. Lady Gorgon," said 
be, " and I repeat it — a ■ fool ! This fellow, Scully, 
is carrying all before him : he has talked with every 
body, laughed with every body — and you, with your 

infernal airs — a brewer's daughter, by ^ must sit 

like a queen, and not speak to a soul ! You've lost me 
one seat of my borough, with your infernal pride — 
fifteen hundred a year, by Jove ! — ^and you think you 
will bully me out of another. No, madam, you shall 
stay, and stay supper too — ^and the girls shall dance 
willi every cursed chimneysweep and butcher in the 
room : they shall, confound me !" 

Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to submit ; 
and Mr. Springer, the master of the ceremonies was 
called, and requested to point out some eligible part- 
ners for the young ladies. One went off with a whig 
auctioneer ; another figured in a quadrille with a very 
liberal apothecary, and the third. Miss Henrietta, re- 
mained. 

'^ Hallo I you sir," roared the little general to John 
Perkins, who was passing by. John turned round and 
faced him. 
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"You were dancing with my niece just now — show 
us your skill now, and dance with one of my daughters. 
Stand up, Miss Henrietta Gorgon — ^Mr. What's-youp- 
name ?" 

" My name," said John, with marked and majestic 
emphasis, '' is Perkins," and he looked towards Luc} 
who dared not look again. 

" Miss Gorgon — ^Mr. Perkins. There, now go and 
dance." 

" Mr. Perkins regrete, madam," said John, making 
a bow to Miss Henrietta, "that he is not able to dance 
this evening. I am this moment obliged to look to 
the supper, but you will find, no doubt, some other 
person who will have much pleasure." 

" Go to — y sir !" screamed the General, starting up, 
and shaking his cane. 

" Calm yourself dearest George," said Lady Gorgon, 
clinging fondly to him. Fitch twiddled his mustaches. 
Miss Henrietta Gorgon stared with open mouth. The 
silks of the surrounding dowagers rustled — ^tbe coun« 
tenancesofall looked grave. 

"I will follow you, sir, wh«rever you please; and 
you may hear of me whenever you like," said Mr. 
Perkins, bowing and retiring. He heard little Lucy 
sobbing in a comer. He was lost at once — ^lost in love ; 
he felt as if he could combat fifty generals ! he never 
was so happy in his life ! 

The supper came ; but as that meal cost five shil- 
lings a head, General Goigon dismissed the four spin- 
sters of his family homewards in the carriage, and so 
saved himself a pound. This added to Jack Perkins's 
wrath ; he had hoped to have seen Miss Lucy once 
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mora. He was a steward, and, in the General's teeth, 
woiud have done his duty. He was thinking how he 
would have helped her to the most delicate chicken- 
wings and hlanc-manffes^ how he would have made her 
take champagne. Under the noses of indignant aunt 
and unde, what glorious fun it would have been ! 

Out of place as Mr. Scully's present was, and though 
Lady Gorgon and her party sneered at the vulgar no- 
tion of venison and turtle for supper, all the world at 
Oldborougli ate very greedily of those two substantial 
dishes; and the mayor's wife became from that day 
forth a mortal enemy of the Gorgons : for, sitting near 
her ladyship, who refused the proffered soup and meat, 
the mayoress thought herself obliged to follow this dis- 
agreeable example. She sent away the plate of turtle 
with a sigh, saying, however, to the baronet's lady, ^* I 
thought) mem, that the Lord Mayor of Lofhdon always 
had turtle to his supper." 

^ And what if he didn't, Biddy ?" said his honour 
the mayor ; "^ a good thing's a good thing, and here 
goes I" wherewith he plunged his spoon into the savoury 
mess. The mayoress, as we have said, dared not ; but 
she hated Lady Gorgon, and remembered it at the next 
election. 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of the Gorgon 
party, rendered every person in the room hostile to 
them ; so soon as, gorged with meat, they began to 
find that courage which Britons invariably derive from 
their victuals. The show of the Gorgon plate seemed 
to offend the people. The Gorgon champagne was a 
long time, too, in making its appearance. Arrive, how- 
ever, it did; the people were waiting for it The 
9 
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young ladies not accustomed to that drink, declined 
pledging their admirers until it was produced; the 
men, too, despised* the bucellas and sherry — and were 
looking continually towards the door. At last Mr. 
Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George's butler, and 
sundry others, entered the room. Bang went the corks 
— ^fizz the foamy liquor sparkled into all sorts of glasses 
that were held out for its reception. Mr. Hock helped 
Sir George and his party, who drank with great gusto: 
the wine which was administered to the persons imme- 
diately aroimd Mr. Scully, was likewise pronounced to 
be good. But Mr. Perkins, who had taken • his seat 
among the humbler individuals, and in the very middle 
of the table, observed that all these persons after drink- 
ing, made to each other very wry and ominous &ces, 
and whispered much. He tasted his wine — ^it was a 
villanous compound of sugar, vitriol, soda, water, and 
green gooseberries. At this moment a great clatter of 
forks was made by the president's and vice-president's 
party. Silence for a toast — 'twas silence all. 

*' Landlord," said Mr. Perkins, starting up (the 
rogue, where did his impudence come fromf) *^have 
you any champagne of yfmr oton P 

" Silence ! down I" roared the Tories, the ladies 
looking aghast ^' Silence, sit down, you !" shrieked 
the well-known voice of the General. 

"I beg your pardon, General," said young John 
Perkins ; but where could you have bought this cham- 
pagne ? My worthy friend I know i^ going to propose 
the ladies; let us at any rate drink such a toast in 
good wine." (Hear, hear!) ^ Drink her ladyship's 
health in this stuff? I declare to goodness I would 
sooner drink it in beer ?" 
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No pen can describe the uproar "which arose; the 
anguish of the Gorgonites — the shrieks, jeers, cheers, 
ironic cries of " Swipes, <fec. !" which proceeded from 
the less genteel, but more enthusiastic Scullyites. 

" This vulgarity is too much," said Lady Gorgon, 
rising ; and Mrs. Mayoress, and the ladies of the party 
did so too. 

The General, two squires, the clergyman, the Gor^ 
gon apothecary and attorney, with their respective 
ladies, followed her — they were plainly beaten from the 
field. Such of the Tories as dared, remained, and in 
inglorious compromise shared the jovial Whig feast. 

^* Gentlemen and ladies," hiccupped Mr. Heeltap, 
** I'll give you a toast^ * Champagne to our real — ^hic — 
friends,' no, ' real champagne to our friends,' and — ^hic — 
pooh ! *■ Champagne to our friends, and real pain to 
our enemies,' — ^huzzay I" 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victory 
away, and if the polite reader has been shocked by cer- 
tain vulgarities on the part of Mr. Scully and his 
friends, he must remember imprimis that Oldborough 
was an inconsiderable place — ^that the inhabitants there- 
of were chiefly trades-people, not of refined habits — 
that Mr, Scully himself had only for three months 
mingled among the aristocracy — ^that his young friend, 
Perkins, was violently angry — ^and finally, and to con- 
elude, that the proud vulgarity of the great Sir George 
Gorgon and his family, were infinitely more odious and 
contemptible than the mean vulgarity of the Scullyites 
and their leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr. Scully and his 
young friend, Perkins, returned to town ; the latter to 
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qis garrets in Bedford^row — the former to his apart- 
ments on the first floor of the same house. He lived 
here to superintend his legal business, of which the 
London agents, Messrs. Higgs, Biggs & Blatherwick, 
occupied the ground-floor — the junior partner, Mr. Gus- 
tavus Blatherwick, occupying the second-flat of the 
house. Scully made no secret of his profession or resi- 
dence — ^he was an attorney, and proud of it — ^he was 
the grandson of a labourer, and thanked God for it — 
he had made his fortune by his own honest labour, and 
why should he be ashamed of it ? 

And now, having explained at full length who the 
several heroes and heroines of this history were, and 
how they conducted themselves in the country, let us 
describe their behaviour in London, and the great 
events which occurred there. . 

You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away the 
tenderest recollections of the young lady with whom he 
had danced at the Oldborough ball, and, having taken 
particular care to find out where she dwelt when 
in the metropolis, managed soon to become acquainted 
with aunt Biggs, and made himself so amiable to 
that lady, that she begged he would pass all his 
disengaged evenings at her lodgings in Caroline- 
place. Mrs. Biggs was perfectly aware that the young 
gentleman did not come for her bohea and muffins, so 
much as for the sweeter conversation of her niece. Miss 
Gorgon ; but seeing that these two young people were 
of an age when ideas of love and marriage will spring 
up, do what you will; seeing that her niece had a 
fortune, and* Mr. Perkins had the prospect of a place, 
and was moreover a very amiable and well-disposed 
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young fellow, she thought her niece could not do bettei 
than manj him ; and Miss Gorgon thought so too. 
Now the public will be able to understand the meaning 
of that important conversation which is recorded at the 
very comlnencement of this history. 

Lady Gorgon and her family were likewise in town ; 
but when in the metropolis, they never took notice of 
their relative. Miss Lucy ; the idea of acknowledging 
an ex-«choolmistress, living in Mecklenburgh-square, 
being much too preposterous for a person of my Lady 
Gorgon's breeding and fashion. She did not, therefore, 
know of the progress which sly Perkins was making all 
this while ; for Lucy Gorgon did not think it was at 
all necessary to inform her ladyship how deeply she 
was smitten by the wicked young gentleman, who had 
made all the disturbance at the Oldborough ball. 

The intimacy of these young persons had, in fact, be- 
come so dose, that on a certain sunshiny Sunday in De- 
cember, after having accompanied aunt Biggs to church, 
they had pursued their walk as far as that rendez- 
vous of lovers — ^Uie Regent's Park, and were talking 
of their coming marriage with much confidential ten- 
derness, before the bears in the Zoological Gardens. 

Miss Lucy was ever and anon feeding those inter- 
esting animals with buns, to perform which act of char- 
ity, she had clambered up on the parapet which sur- 
rounds their den. Mr. Perkins was bdow ; and Miss 
Lucy, having distributed her buns, was on the point of 
following, — ^but whether from timidity, or whether from 
a desire to do young Perkins an essential service, I 
«know not; however, she found herself quite unwilling 
to jump down unaided. 
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"My dearest John,'' said she, **I never can jump 
that" 

Whereupon, John stepped up. pnt one hand round 
Lucy's waist ; and as one of hers gently fell upon his 
shoulder, Mr. Perkms took the other, and said, — 

" Now jump." 

Hoop ! jump she did, and so excessively active and 
clever was Mr. John Perkins, that he jumped Miss Lucy 
plump into the middle of a group formed of 

Lady Gk>rgon, 

The Misses Gorgon, 

Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess, 
who had. a?J been for two or three minutes listening to 
the billings and cooings of these imprudent young 
lovers. 



• • t 



CHAPTER n. 

SHOWS HOW THE PLOT BEGAN TO THICKEN IN OR AB0X7T 

BKDFORD-ROW. 

" Miss Lucy I" 

" Upon my word I" 

** I'm hanged if it am't Lucy ! How do, Lucy ?" 
uttered Lady, the Misses, and Master Gqrgon in a breath. 
Lucy came forward, bending down her ambrosial 
curls, and blushing, as a modest young woman should ; 
for, in truth, the scrape was very awkward, and as for 
John Perkins, he made a start, and then a step for- 
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wards, and then two backwards, and then b^an lajring 
hands upon his black satin stock — in short, the snn did 
not shine at that moment upon a man who looked so 
exquisitely foolish. 

" Miss Lucy Gorgon, is your aunt — ^is Mrs. Briggs 
here?" said Gorgon, drawing herself up with much 
state. 

'^ Mrs. Biggs, aunt," said Lucy demurely. 

** Biggs or Bnggs, madam, it is not of the slightest 
consequence. I presume that persons in my rank of 
life are not expected to know every body's name in 
Magdeburg-square!" (Lady Gorgon had a house in 
BakerHStreet, and a dismal house it was.) " Not here," 
continued she, rightly interpreting Lucy's silence, " not 
here ? — and may I ask how long is it that young laSies 
have been allowed to walk abroad without chaperons, 
and to— to take a part in such scenes as that which we 
have just seen acted ?" 

To this questions—and indeed it was rather difficult 
to answer — ^Miss Gorgon had no reply. There were 
the six grey eyes of her cousins glowering at her — 
there was George Augustus Frederic examining her 
with an air of extreme wonder. Mademoiselle the 
governess turning her looks demurely away, and awful 
Lady Gorgon glancing fiercely at her in fix>nt. Not 
mentioning the footman and poodle, what could a 
poor, modest, timid girl plead before such an inquisition, 
especially when she was clearly guilty 9 Add to this, 
that as Lady Gorgon, that majestic woman, always re- 
markable for her size and insolence oi demeanour, had 
planted herself in the middle of the path, and spoke at 
the extreme pitch of her voice, many persons walking 
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in the neighbourhood had heard her ladyship's speech 
and stopped, and seemed disposed to await the re- 
joinder. 

"For Heaven's sake, aunt, don't draw a crowd 
around us," said Lucy, who^ indeed, was glad of the 
only escape that lay in her power. " I will tell yon 
of the-— of the circumstances of— of my engagement 
with this gentleman — ^with Mr. Perkins," added she, 
in a softer tone — so soft that the ^erkins was quite in- 
audible. 

"A Mr. What? An engagement without consult- 
ing your guardians!" screamed her ladyship, "this 
must be looked to ! Jemingham, call round my car- 
riage. Mademoiselle, you will have the goodness to 
walk home with Master Gorgon, and carry him if you 
please, where there is wet ; and, girls, as the day is 
fine, you will do likewise. Jemingham, you will attend 
the young ladies. Miss Gorgon, I will thank you to 
follow me immediately ;" and so saying, and kx^ng at 
the crowd with ineffable scorn, and at Mr. Perkins not 
at all, the lady bustled away forwards, the files of Gor- 
gon daughters and governess closing round and envel- 
oping poor Lucy, who found hersdf carried forward 
against her will, and in a minute seated in her aunt's 
coach, along with that tremendous person. 

Her case was bad enough, but what was it to Per^ 
kins's ? Fancy his blank surprise and rage at having 
his love thus suddenly ravished from him, and his de- 
licious t&te-d-tei^ interrupted. He managed, in an in- 
conceivably short space of time, to conjure up half a 
million obstacles to his union. What should he do I 
he would rush on to Baker-street, and wait there until 
his Lucy left Lady Gorgon's house. 
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He could find no vehicle for him in the Regent's 
Park, and was in consequence obliged to make his 
journey on foot Of course, he nearly killed himself 
with running, and ran so quick, that he was just in 
time to see the two ladies step out of Lady Gorgon's 
carriage at her own house, and to hear Jemingham's 
fellow-footman roar to the Gorgonian coachman, "" Half* 
past seven P at which hour we are, to this day, con- 
vinced that Lady Gorgon was going out to dine. Ms. 
Jemingham's associate having banged to the door, with 
an insolent look towards Perkins, who was prying in 
with the most suspicious and indecent curiosity, retired, 
exdaiming, ^ That chap has a hi to our great-coats, I 
reckon !" and left John Perkins to pace the street and 
be miserable. 

John Perkins then walked resolutely up and down 
dismal Baker-street, determined on an ^claircissement 
He was for some time occupied in thinking how it was 
that the Gorgons were not at church, they who made 
such a parade of piety ; and John Perkins smiled as he 
passed the chapel, and saw that two charity sermons 
were to be preached that day — and therefore it was that 
General Gorgon read prayers to his family at home in 
the morning. 

Perkins, at last, saw that little general, in blue frock- 
coat and spotless buff gloves, saunter scowling home ; 
and half an hour before his arrival, had witnessed the 
entrance of Jemingham, and the three gaunt Miss Gor- 
gons, poodle, son-and-heir, and French governess, pro- 
tected by him, into Sir George's mansion. 

" Can she be going to stay all night ?" mused poor 
John, after being on the watch for three hours, " that 
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footman is the only pei'son who has left the house," 
when pres^tly, to his inexpressihle delight, he saw a 
very dirty hactney-coach clatter up to the Goi^on door, 
out of which first issued the ruby plush breeches and 
stalwart calves of Mr. Jemingham ; these were followed 
by his body, and then the gentleman, ringing modestly, 
was admitted. 

Again the door opened — ^a lady came out, nor was 
she followed by the footman, who crossed his legs at 
the door-post, and allowed her to mount the jingling 
vehicle as best she might Mr. Jemingham had wit- 
nessed the scene in the Park-gardens, had listened to 
the altercation through the library keyhole, and had 
been mighty sulky at being ordered to call a coach for 
this young woman. He did not therefore deign to 
assist her to mount 

But there was one who did ! Perkins was by the 
side of his Lucy : he had seen her start back, and cry, 
•* La, John ! " — ^had felt her squeeze his arm — ^had 
mounted with her into the coach, and then shouted 
with a voice of thunder to the coachman, " Caroline- 
place, Mecklenburgh-square." 

But Mr. Jemingham would have been much more 
surprised and puzzled if he had waited one minute 
longer, and seen this Mr. Perkins, who had so gallantly 
escaladed the hackney-coach, step out of it with the 
most mortified, miserable, chapfallen countenance pos- 
sible. 

The fact is, he had found poor Lucy sobbing fit to 
break her heart, and instead of consoling her as he ex- 
pected, he only seemed to irritate her further : for she 
Baid, " Mr. Perkins — I beg — I insist, that you leave the 
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carriage ;" and when Perkins made some movement, 
(which, not being in the vehicle at the time, we have 
never been able to comprehend,) she suddenly sprung 
from the back-seat, and began pulling at a large piece 
of cord, whidi communicated with the wrist of the gen- 
tleman driving ; and, screaming to him at the top of her 
voice, bade him immediately stop. 

Thi#Mr. Coachman did, with a curious, puzzled, 
grinning air. 

Perkins descended, and on being asked, ^Vereham 
I to drive the young 'oman, sir ?'' I am sony to say 
muttered something like an oath, and uttered the above- 
mentioned words, ^^Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh- 
square," in a tone which I should be inclined to de- 
scribe as both dogged and sheepish, — very diflferent 
from that cheery voice, which he had used when he first 
gave the order. 

Poor Lucy, in the course of those fatal three hours 
which had passed while Mr. Perkins was pacing up and 
down Baker-street, had received a lecture which lasted 
exactly one hundred and eighty minutes — ^from her 
aunt first, then from her uncle, whom we have seen 
marching homewards, and often from both together. 

Sir George Gorgon and his lady poured out such 
a flood of advice and abuse against the poor girl, that 
she came away from the interview quite timid and cow- 
ing ; and when she saw John Perkins (the sly rogue I 
how well he thought he had managed the trick !) she 
shrunk from him as if he had been a demon of wicked- 
ness, ordered him out of the carriage, and went home 
by herself, convinced that she had committed some 
tremendous sin. 
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While, then, her coach jingled away to Caroline* 
place, Perkins, once more alone, bent his steps in the 
same direction — a desperate heart-stridsen man — ha 
passed by the beloved's door — saw lights in the front 
drawing-room — ^felt probably that she was there — ^bat 
he could not go in. Moodily he paced down Douglity- 
street, and turning abruptly into Bedford-row, rushed 
into his own chambers, where Mrs. Snooks, the lAndress, 
had prepared his humble sabbath meal. 

A cheerful fire blazed in his garret, and Mrs. Snooks 
had prepared for him the favourite blade-bone he loved 
(blest four days' dinner for a bachelor, roast, cold, 
hashed, grilled blade-bone, the fourth hemg better than 
the first) ; but although he usually did rejoice in this 
meal, ordinarily, indeed, grumbling that there was not 
enough to satisfy him — ^he, on this occasion, after two 
mouthfuls, fiung down his knife and fork» and buried 
his two claws in his hair. 

" Snooks," said he at last, very moodily, " remove 
this d — mutton, give me my writing things^ and some 
hot brandy-and-wia,ter." 

This was done without much alarm, for you must 
know that Perkins used to dabble in poetry, and ordi- 
narily prepared himself for composition by ^his kind of 
stimulus. 

He wrote hastily a few lines. 

" Snooks, put on your bonnet," said he, " and carry 
this — you know where P he added, in such a hollow, 
heart-breaking tone of voice, that affected poor Snooks 
almost to tears. She went, however, witb the note^ 
which was to this purpose : — 
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" Lucy I Lucy I my bouI's love — ^wiiat, what has 
happened f ' I am writing this (a ffulp of brandy-and^ 
tvater) in a state bordering on distraction — madness—- 
insanity (another). Why did you send me out of the 
coach in that cruel, cruel way ? Write to me a word, 
a line — tell me, tell me, I may come to you — ^and leave 
me not in this agonizing condition ; your faithful {gloff 
— ^log — ffloffj — the whole glass), " J. P." 

He never signed John Perkins in full — he couldn\ 
it was so unromantic 

Well, this missive was despatched by Mrs. Snooks, 
and Perkins, in a fearful state of excitement, haggard, 
wild, and with more brandy-and-water, awaited the re- 
turn of his messenger. 

When at length, after about an absence of forty 
years, as it seemed to him, the old lady returned with 
a large packet, Perkins seized it with a trembling hand, 
and was yet more frightened to see the handwriting of 
Mrs. or Miss Biggs. 

" My dear Mr. Perkins," she began, " although I 
am not your soul's adored, I performed her part for 
once, since I have read your letter, as I told her ; — ^you 
need not be very much alarmed, although Lucy is at 
this moment in bed and unwell, for the poor girl has 
had a sad scene at her grand uncle's house in Baker- 
street, and came home very much affected. Rest, how- 
ever, will restore her, for she is not one of your nervous 
sort, and I hope when you come in the morning, you 
will see her as blooming as she was when you went out 
to-day on that unlucky walk. 
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^ See what Sir Creorge Goigon tayn of us all ! Ton 
w<m\ dialleDge Idm I know, aa he is to be your imd^ 
and so I may show yon his letter. 

^ Good night, my dear John ; do not go quiie dis- 
tmcted before monnng; and beheve me your loving 
aunt^ "Barb ABA Biooa.'' 

** Baker-Btreetf 11 December. 

^ Major-General Sir George Gorgon has heard with 
the utmost disgust and surprise of the engagement 
which MiBS Lucy Gorgon has thought fit to form. 

^ The major-general cannot conceal his indignation 
at the share which Miss Biggs has taken in this dis- 
graceful transaction. 

*' Sir George Gorgon puts an kbsolute veto upon all 
further communication between his niece and the low- 
bom adventurer who has been admitted into her socie- 
ty, and begs to say that Lieutenant Fitch, of the Life- 
guards, is the gentleman who he intends shall marry 
Miss Gorgon. 

" It is the major-general's wish, that on the 28th 
Miss Gorgon should be ready to come to his hoase, in 
Bake^6treet, where she will be more safe from imper- 
tinent intrusions than she has been in Mucklebury- 
square, 

** Mrs, Biggs, 

** Oaroline-place, 

" Mecklenburgh-square." 

When poor John Perkins read this epistle, blank 
rage and wonder filled his soul, at the audacity of the 
little general, who thus, without the smallest title in the 
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world, pretended to dispose of the hand and fortune of 
his niece. The fact is, that Sir George had such a 
transcendent notion of his own dignity and station, 
that it never for a moment entered his head that his 
niece, or anybody else connected with him, should take 
a single step in life without previously receiving his or^ 
dera, and Mr. Fitch, a baronet's son, having expressed 
an admiration of Lucy, Sir Gkorge had determined that 
his suit should be accepted, and really considered Lucy's 
preference of another as downright treason. 

John Perkins determined on the death of Fitch as 
the very least reparation that should satisfy him ; and 
vowed too that some of the general's blood should be 
shed for the words which he had dared to utter. 

We have said that William Pitt ScuUy, Esq., M.P., 
occupied the first floor of Mr. Perkins's house, in Bed- 
ford-row ; and the reader is further to be informed that 
an immense friendship had sprung up between these 
two gentlemen. The fact is, that poor John was very 
much flattered by Scully's notice, and began in a very 
short time to fancy himself a political personage ; for 
he had made several of Scully's speeches, written more 
than one letter from him to his constituents, and, in a 
word, acted as his gratis clerk. At least a guinea a 
week did Mr. Perkins save to the pockete of Mr. Scully, 
and with hearty good will too, for he adored the great 
William Pitt> and believed every word that dropped 
from the pompous lips of that gentleman. 

Well, after having discussed Sir George Gorgon's 
letter, poor Perkins, in the utmost fury of mind that 
his darling should be slandered so, feeling a desire for 
fresh air, determined to descend to the garden, and 
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smoke a cigar in that rural, quiet spot The sight was 
very cakn. The moonbeams slept softly upon the 
herbage of Gray's Inn-gardens, and bathed with silver 
splendour TibbaldVrow. A million of little frisky 
twinkling stars attended their queen, who looked with 
bland round face upon their gambols, as they peeped 
in and out from the azure heavens. Along Gray's-inn 
wall a lazy row of cabs stood listlessly, for who would 
call a cab on such a night f Meanwhile their drivers, 
at the alehouse near, smoked the short pipe or quaffed 
the foaming beer. Perhaps from GrayVinn-lane some 
broken sounds of Irish reveliy might rise. Issuing per- 
haps from Raymond-buildings gate, six lawyers' derks 
might whoop a tipsy song — or the loud watchman yell 
the passing hour — ^but beyond .this all was silence, and 
young Perkins, as he sat in the summer-house at the 
bottom of the garden, and contemplated the peaceful 
heaven, felt some influences of it entering into his soul, 
and almost forgetting revenge, thought but of peace 
and love. 

Presently, he was aware there was some one else 
pacing the garden. Who could it be ? — ^Not Blather- 
wick, for he passed the Sabbath with his grandmamma 
at Clapham-^not Scully surely, for he always went to 
Bethesda chapel, and to a select prayer-meeting after- 
wards. Alas I it toas Scully — for though that gentle- 
man said that he went to diapel, we have it for a fact 
that he did not always keep his promise, and was at 
this moment employed in rehearsing an extempore 
speech which he proposed to deliver at St Stephen's. 

** Had I, sir," spouted he, with folded arms, slowly 
pacing to and fro, « had I, sir, entertained the smallest 
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possible intention of addressing the House on the pre* 

sent occasion — ^hum, on the present occasion — I would 

have endeavoured to prepare myself in a way that 

should have at least shown my sense of the greatness 

of the subject before the House's consideration, and the 

nature of the distinguished audience I have the honour 

to address. I am, sir, a plain man — born of the' people 

— myself one of the people, having won, thank Heaven, 

an honourable fortune and position by my own honest 

labour ; and standing here as I do — " 

* * * Ic * 

Here Mr. Scully (it may be said that he never made 
a speech without bragging about himself, and an ex- 
cellent plan it is, for people cannot help believing you 
at last) — ^here, I say, Mr. Scully, who had one arm 
raised, felt himself suddenly tipped on the shoulder, 
and heard a voice saying, " Your money or your life I " 

The honourable gentleman twirled round as if he 
had been shot — the papers on which a great part of 
this impromptu were written dropped from his lifted 
hand, and some of them were actually borne on the 
air into neighbouring gardens. ' The man was, in fact, 
in the direst fright 

" It's only I," said Perkins, with rather a forced 
laugh, when he saw the effect that his wit had pro- 
duced. 

" Only you ! And pray what the dev — ^what right 
have you to — ^to come upon a man of my rank in that 
way, and disturb me in the midst of very important 
meditations?" asked Mr. Scully, beginning to grow 
fierce. 

" I want your advice," said Perkins, " on a matter 
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of the very greatest importance to me. You know my 
idea of marrying?'' 

" Marry P said Scully ; " I thouglit you had given 
up that silly scheme. And how, pray, do you intend 
to live?" 

^ Why, my intended has a couple of hundreds a 
year, and my clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing Wax 
Office will be as much more." 

" Clerkship — Tape-and-Sealing- Wax Office — gov- 
ernment sinecure ! — ^Why, good Heavens ! John Per- 
kins, you don't tell me that you are going to accept any 
such thing ?" 

"It is a very small salary, certainly," said John, 
who had a decent notion of his own merits; "but 
consider, six months' vacation, two hours in the day, 
and those spent over the newspapers. After all, it's — ^ 

" After all, it's a swindle," roared out Mr. Scully, 
" a swindle upon the country ; an infamous tax upon 
the people, who starve that you may fatten in idleness. 
But take this clerkship in the Tape-and-SeaHng-Wax 
Office," continued the patriot, his bosom heaving with 
noble indignation, and' his eye flashing the purest fire, 
— Tccke this clerkship, John Perkins, and sanction 
tyranny, by becoming one of its agents ; sanction dis- 
honesty by sliaring in its plunder — do this, but never 
more be &iend of mine. Had I a child," said the pat- 
riot, clasping his hands and raising his eyes to heaven, 
" I would rather see him— dead, sir — dead, dead at my 
feet, than the servant of a government which all honest 
men despise ;" and here giving a searching glance at 
Perkins, Mr. Scully began tramping up and down the 
garden in a perfect fury. 
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^* Good Heavens P exclaimed tlie timid John Per- 
Idns — ^ don't say 80. My dear Mr. Scully, I'm not the 
dishonest character you suppose me to be — I never 
looked at the matter in this light I'll — ^I'll consider of it. 
I'll tell Crampton that I will give up the place; but for 
Heaven's sake, doift let me forfeit your friendship, 
which is dearor to me than any place in the world." 

Mr. Scully pressed his hand, and said nothing ; and 
though their interview lasted a full half hour longer, 
during which they paced up and down the gravel-walk, 
we shall not breathe a single syllable of their conver- 
sation, as it has nothing to do with our tale. 

The next morning, after an interview with Miss 
Lucy, John Perkins, Esq., was seen to issue from Mrs. 
Bigg's house, looking particularly pale, melancholy, and 
thoughtful; and he did not stop until he readied a 
certain door in Downing-street, where was the office of 
a certain great minister, and the offices of the clerks in 
his lordship's department. 

The head of them was Mr. Josiah Crampton, who 
has now to be introduced to the public. He was a 
little old gentleman, some sixty years of age, maternal- 
uncle to John Perkins; a bachelor, who had been about 
forty-two years employed in the department of which 
he was now the head. 

After waiting four hours in an anteroom, where a 
number of Irishmen, some newspaper-editors, many 
pompous-looking political personages, asking for the 
"first lord ;" a few sauntering clerks, and numbers of 
swift active messengers passed to and fro. After wait- 
ing for four hours, making drawings on the blotting 
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book, and reading the Moming Post for that day 
week, Mr. Perkins was informed that he might go into 
his uncle's room, and did so accordingly. 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated at a 
table covered with every variety of sealing-wax, blotting- 
paper, envelopes, despatch-boxes, green-tapers, <fec. &c 
An immense fire was blazing in the grate, an immense 
sheet-almanac hung over that,. a screen, three or four 
chairs, and a faded Turkey carpet, formed the rest of 
the furniture of this remarkable room, which I have 
described thus particularly, because, in the course of a 
long official life, I have remarked that such is the inva- 
riable decoration of political rooms. 

**• Well, John," said the little hard old gentleman, 
pointing to an arm-chair, '' Vm told you've been here 
since eleven. Why the deuce do you come so early ?" 

'* I had important business," answered Mr. Perkins, 
stoutly ; and as his uncle looked up with a comical 
expression of wonder, John began in a solemn tone to 
deliver a little speech which he had composed, and 
which proved him to be a very worthy, easy, silly 
fellow. 

^ Sir," said Mr. Perkins, ^* you have known for some 
time past tbe nature of my political opinions, and the 
intimacy which I have had the honour to form with 
one — ^with some, of the leading members of the liberal 
party. (A grin from Mr. Crampton.) When first, by 
your kindness, I was promised the clerkship in the 
Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, my opinions were not 
formed as they are now ; and having taken the advice 
of the gentlemen with whom I act, — (an enormous 
grin,) — ^the advice, I say, of the gentlemen with whom 
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I act, and the counsel likewise of my own conscience, I 
am compelled, with the deepest grief, to say, my dear 
uncle, that I — ^I — " 

"That you — ^what, sir?" exclaimed little Mr. 
Grampton, houncing off his chair. " You don't mean 
to say that you are such a fool as to decline the 
place?" 

"I do decline the place," said Perkins, whose bl(Kxl 
rose at the word " fool ;" " as a man of honour, I can- 
not take it." 

" Not take it ! and how are you to live ? On the 
rent of that house of yours ? For by gad, sir, if you 
give up the clerkship, I never will give you a shilling." 

" It cannot be helped," said Mr. Perkins, looking as 
much like a martyr as he possibly could,' and thinking 
himself a very fine fellow. " I have talents, sir, which 
I hope to cultivate ; and am member of a profession by 
which a man may hope to rise to the very highest 
offices of the state." 

" Profession, talents, offices of the state I Are you 
mad, John Perkins, that you come to me with such in- 
sufferable twaddle as this ?" Why, do you think if 
you had been capable of rising at the bar, I would have 
taken so much trouble about getting you a place ? No, 
sir; you are too fond of pleasure, and bed, and tea-parties, 
and small-talk, and reading novels, and playing the 
flute, and writing sonnets. You would no more rise at 
tie l>ar than my messenger, sir ; it was because I knew 
your disposition — that hopeless, careless, irresolute, 
good humour of yours, that I had determined to keep 
you out of danger, by placing you in a snug shelter, 
where the storms of the world would not come near 
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you. You must have prindples, forsooth I and yoa 
must many Miss Gorgon, of course ; and by the time 
you have gone ten circuits, and had six children, you 
will have eaten up eveiy shilling of your wife's fortune, 
and be as briefless as you are now. Who the deuce 
has put all this nonsense into your head ? I think I 
know." 

Mr. Perkins's ears tingled as these hard words sa- 
luted them ; and he scarcely knew whether he ought to 
knock his uncle down or fall at his feet, * and say, 
" Uncle, I have been a fool, and I know it'* The fact 
is, that in his interview with Miss Goi^on and her aunt 
in the morning, when he came to tell them of the reso- 
lution he had formed to give up the place, both the 
ladies and John himself had agreed, with a thousand 
rapturous tears and exclamations, that he was one of the 
noblest young men that ever lived, had acted as became 
himself and might with perfect propriety give up the 
place, his talents being so prodigious that no power on 
earth could hinder him from being lord chancellor. 
Indeed, John and Lucy had always thought the clerk- 
ship quite beneath him, and were not a little glad, per- 
haps, at finding a pretext foi decently refusing it. But 
as Perkins was a young gentleman whose candour was 
such that he was always swayed by the opinions of 
the last speaker, he did begin to feel now the truth 
of his uncle's statements, however disagreeable tbey 
might be. 

Mr. Crampton continued : — 

"I think I know the cause of your patriotism. 
Has not William Pitt Scully, Esq., had something to do 
with it r 
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Mr. Perkiiis anUd not tarn any redder than he was, 
but confessed with de^ hnmiliation that ** he had con- 
sulted Mr. Scully, among other friends." 

Mr. Crampton smiled — drew a letter finom a heap 
before him, and, tearing off the signature, handed over 
the document to his nephew. It contained the Iblldw- 
ing paragraphs : — 

^Hawksby has sounded Scully: we can have him 
any day we want him. He talks veiy big at present, 
and says he would not take anything under a * * *. 
This is absurd. He has a Yorkshire n^khew conung 
up to town, and wants a phice for him. There is one 
vacant in the Tape Qfl&se^ he says: have you not a pro- 
mise of it f 

^ I can^t — I can't bdieve it," said John ; ^ this, sir, 
is some weak inyention of the enemy. Scully is the 
most honourable man breathing." 

*^ Mr. Scully is a gentleman in a veiy £ur way to 
make a fortune," answered Mr. Crampton. ^ Look you, 
John — ^it is just as well for your sake that I should 
give you the news a few weeks before the papers, for I 
don't want you to be ruined if I can help it, as I don't 
wish to have you on my hands. We know all the 
particulars of Scully's history. He was a Tory attorney 
at Oldborough; he was jilted by the present Lady 
Gorgon I turned Radical, and fought Sir George in his 
own borough. Sir George would have had the peerage 
he is dying for, had he not lost that second seat (by- 
ihe-by, my lady will be here in five minutes), and 
Scully is now quite firm there. Well, my dear lad, w« 
have bought your incorruptible Scully. Look here," — 
and Mr. Crampton produced three Mijming Posts, 
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'^'Thk Honourable Hestrt Hawkbby's Dinner 
Party — ^Lord So-and-so — ^Doke of So-aud-So— W. 
Ktt Scully, Esq^ MJP.' 

^ Hawksby is our neutral, our dinner-giver. 

** * Ladt Diana Doldrum's Rout. — ^W. Pitt Scully, 
E^., again.' 

^ ' Thk Earl op Mantrap's Grand Dinner. — A 
duke — ^four lords — ^Mr. 'Scully, and Sir Qwrge Qor- 



^ Well, but I don't see how you have bought him ; 
look at his votes." 

" My dear John," said Mr. Crampton, jingling his 
watch-seals very complacently, ^ I am letting you into 
fearful secrets. The great common end of party is to 
buy your opponents — the great statesman buys them 
for nothing." 

Here the attendant genius of Mr. Crampton made 
his appearance, and whispered something, to which the 
little gentleman said, " Show her ladyship in," — ^when 
the attendant disappeared. 

^^John," said Mr. Crampton, with a very queer 
smile, " you can't stay in this room while Lady Gorgon 
is with me ; but there is a little clerk's room behind the 
screen there, where you can wait until I call you." 

John retired, and as he closed the door of communica- 
tion, strange to say, litUe Mr. Crampton spmng up and 
•aid, '* Confound the young ninny, he has shut the door !" 

Mr. Crampton then, remembering that he wanted a 
map in the next room, sprang into it, left the door 
half open in coming out, and was in time to I'eceive her 
ladyship with smiling face as she, ushered by Mr 
Strongitharm, majestioally sailed in. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Ik issiung from, and leaving open, the door of the 
inner room, Mr. Crampton had bestowed upon Mr. Per- 
kins a look so peculiarly arch, that even he, simple as 
he was, began to imagine that some mystery was about 
to be cleared up, or some mighty matter to be discussed. 
Presently he heard the well-known voice of Lady Gor- 
gon in conversation with his uncle. What could their 
talk be about? Mr. Perkins was dying to know, and, 
shall we say it ? advanced to the door on tiptoe and 
listened with all his might. 

Her ladyship, that Juno of a woman, if she had not 
borrowed Venus's girdle to render herself irresistible, at 
least had adopted a tender, coaxing, wheedling, frisky 
tone, quite different from her ordinary dignified style of 
conversation. She called Mr. Crampton a naughty man, 
for neglecting his old friends, vowed that Sir George- 
was quite hurt at hia not coming to dine — nor fixing a 
day when he would come — ^and added with a most en* 
gaging ogle, that she had three fine girls at home, who 
would perhaps make an evening pass pleasantly, even 
. to such a gay bachelor as Mr. Crampton. 

" Madam," said he, with much gravity, " the daugh- 
ters of sudi a mother must be charming, but I, who 
have seen your ladyship, am, alas I proof against even 
them." 

Both parties here heaved tremendous sighs, and 
aSected to be wonderfully unhappy about something. 
10 
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**I wish," after a pause, said Lady (rorgon — ^"J 
wish, dear Mr. Grampton, you would not use that odious 
tide 'my hidyship,' you know it always makes me 
melanGholy." 

** Melancholy, my dear Lady Gorgon, and why T 
^ Because it makes me think of another title that 
ought to have been mine— ours (I speak for dear Sir 
George's and my darhng boy's sake, heaven knows, not 
mine). What a sad disappointment it has been to my 
husband, that after all his services, all the promises he 
has had, they have never given him his peerage. As 
for me, you know—" 

^ For you, my dear madam, I know quite well that 
you care for no such bauble as a coronet^ except in so 
&,r as it may confer honour upon those most dear to 
you— excellent wife and noble mother as you are. 
Heigho ! what a happy man is Sir George !" 

Here there was another pause, and if Mr. Perkins 
could have seen what was taking place behind the 
screen, he would have beheld little Mr. Orampton look- 
.ing into Lady Grorgon's fiioe, with as lovensick a 
Romeo-gaze as he could possibly counterfeit, while her 
ladyship, blushing somewhat and turning her own 
grey gogglers up to heaven, received all his words for 
gospel, and sat fiEincying herself to be the best^ most 
meritorious, and most beautiful creature in the three 
kingdoms. 

'* You men are terrible flatterers," continued she, 
** but you say right, for myself I value not these empty 
distinctions. I am growing old, Mr. Orampton, — ^yes, 
indeed, I am, although you smile so incredulously, — 
and let me add, that my thoughts are fixed upon 
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higher things than earthly crowns. But tell me, you 
who are all-m-all with Lord Bagwig, are we never to 
have our peerage ? His majesty, I know, is not averse ; 
the services of dear Sir George to a member of his ma- 
jesty's august family, I know, have been appreciated in 
the highest quarter. Ever since the peace we have 
had a promise. Four hundred pounds has Sir George 
spent at the herald's office, (I, myself, am of one of 
the most ancient families in tlie kingdom, Mr. Cramp- 
ton,) and the poor dear man's health is really ruined 
by the anxious, sickening feeling of hope so long de- 
layed." 

Mr. Crampton now assumed an air of much so- 
lemnity. 

" My dear Lady Gorgon," said he, " will you let me 
be frank with you, and will you promise solemnly that 
what I am going to tell you shall never be repeated to 
a single soul ?" 

Lady Gorgon promised. 

*' Well, then, since the truUi you must know, you 
yourselves have been in part the cause of the delay of 
which you complain. You gave us two votes five 
years ago, you now only give us one. If Sir George 
were to go up to the Peers, we should lose even that 
one vote ; and would it be common sense in us to in- 
cur such a loss ? Mr. Scully, the Liberal, would r# 
turn another member of his own way of thinking; 
and as for the Lords, we have, you know, a majority 
there." 

" Oh, that hoi-rid man I" said Lady Gorgon, cursing 
Mr. Scully in her heart, and beginning to play a rapid 
tattoo with her feet, "' that miscreant, that' traitor, that 
— that attorney has been our ruin." 
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" Horrid man if yon please, bnt ^ve me leave to 
tell yon that the horrid man is not the sole cause oi 
yonr ruin — ^if ruiii you will call it I am sorry to say 
that I do candidly think ministers think that Sir 
George Gorgon has lost his influence in Oldborough as 
much through his own fault, as through Mr. Scully^s 
cleverness." 

^ Our own &ult ! Good heavens ! Have we not 
done everything-— everything that persons of our sta- 
tion in the county could do, to keep those misguided 
men ! Have we not remonstrated, threatened, taken 
away our custom from the mayor, established a Con- 
servative apothecary — in fact done all that gentle- 
men could do f But these are such times, Mr. Cramp- 
ton, the spirit of revolution is abroad, and the great 
families of England are menaced by democratic inso- 
lence." 

This was Sir George Gorgon's speech always after 
dinner, and was delivered by his lady with a great 
deal of stateliness. Somewhat, perhaps, to her annoy- 
ance, Mr. Crampton only smiled, shook his head, and 
said — 

^Nonsense, my dear Lady Gorgon — ^pardon the 
phrase, but I am a plain old man, and call things by 
their names. Now, will you let me whisper in your 
ear one word of truth ? You have tried all sorts of 
emonstrances, and exerted yourself to maintain yout 
influence in every way, except the right one, and that 
is I—" 

" What, in Heaven's name ?" 

'^Conciliation. We know your situation in the. 
borough. STr. Scully's whole history, and, pardon me 
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for saying so, (but we men in office know everything,) 
jonrs — ^" 

Lady Gorgon's ears and cheeks now assumed the 
hottest hue of crimson. She thought of her former 
passages with Scully, and of the days when — but 
never mind when, for she suffered her veil to fall, 
and buried her head in the folds of her handkerchief 
Vain folds I The wily little Mr. Crampton could see all 
that passed behind the cambric, and continued-^ 

^Yes, madam, we know the absurd hopes that 
were formed by a certain attorney twenty years sijce. 
We know how, up to this moment, he boasts of certain 
walks—" 

"With the governess — we were always with the 
governess P shrieked out Lady Gorgon, clasping her 
hands. She was not the wisest of women." 

" With the governess, of course," said Mr. Cramp- 
ton, firmly. "Do you suppose that any man dare 
breathe a syllable against your spotless reputation ? 
Never, my dear madam ; but what I would uige is 
this — ^you have treated your disappointed admirer too 
cruelly." 

"What, the traitor who has robbed us of our 
righte r 

" He never would have robbed you of your rights il 
you had been more kind to him. You should be gen- 
tle, madam ; you should forgive him — you should be 
friends with him." 

" With a traitor, never !" 

" Think what made him a traitor, Lady Gorgon ; 
look in your glass, and say if there be not some excuse 
fbr him. Think of the feelings of the man who saw 
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beauty such as yours — I am a plain man and must 
speak — ^Virtue such as yours, in the possession of a 
rival. By heavens, madam, I think he was right to 
hate Sir George Gorgon ! Would you have him allow 
such a prize to be ravished from him without a pang 
on his part T 

" He was, I believe, very much attached to me,** 
said Lady Gorgon quite delighted ; ^ but you must be 
aware that a young man of his station in life, could not 
look up to a person of my rank." 

" Surely not ; it was monstrous pride and arrogance 
in Mr. Scully ; but qtie voulez vous f Such is the 
world's way— Scully could not help loving you — who 
that knows you can ? I am a plain man, and say 
what I think. He loves you still. Why make an 
enemy of him, who would at a word be at your feet ? 
Dearest Lady Gorgon, listen to me. Sir George Gor- 
gon and Mr. Scully have already met — their meeting 
was our contrivance, it is for our interest, for yours, 
that they should be friends ; if there were two ministe- 
rial members for Oldborough, do you think your hus- 
band*s peerage would be less secure? I am not at 
liberty to tell you all I know on this subject ; but do, I 
entreat you, do be reconciled to him." 

And after a little more conversation which was car- 
ried on by Mr. Crampton in the same tender way, 
this important interview closed, and Lady Goi^on, 
folding her shawl round her, threaded certain myste- 
rious passages, and found her way to her carriage in 
Whitehall 

" I hope you have not been Hstening, you rogue," 
said Mr. Crampton to his nephew, who blushed most 
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absurdly by way of answer. ** You would have heard 
great state secrets, if you had dared to do so. That 
woman is perpetually here, and if peerages are to be 
had for the asking, she ought to have been a duchess 
by this time. I would not have admitted her but for a 
reason that I have. Go you now and ponder upon 
what you have heard and seen. Be on good terms 
with Scully, and above all, speak not a word concern- 
ing our interview — ^no, not a word even to your mis- 
tress. By the way, I presume, sir, you will recall your 
resignation V^ 

The bewildered Perkins was about to stammer out 
a speech, when his uncle, cutting it short, pushed him 

gently out of the door. 

« « « * « 

At the period when the important events occurred 
which have been recorded here, parties ran very high, 
and a mighty struggle for the vacant speakership was 
about to come on. The Eight Honourable Robert 
Pincher was the ministerial candidate, and Sir Charles 
Macabaw was patronised by the opposition. The two 
members for Oldborough of course took diflferent sides, 
the baronet being of the Pincher faction, while Mr. 
William Pitt Scully strongly supported the Macabaw 
party. 

It was Mr. Scully's intention to deliver an im- 
promptu speech upon the occasion of the election, and 
he and his faithful Perkins prepared it between them ; 
for the latter gentleman had wisely kept his uncle's 
counsel and his own, and Mr. Scully was quite ignorant 
of the conspiracy that was brooding. Indeed, so art- 
fully had that young Machiavel of a Perkins conducted 
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himself that wfa«i asked by his patron whether he had 
^ven up his place in the Tape-and-SealiDg-Wax Oflfioe^ 
he replied that, "he had tendered his resigDation," but 
did not say one word about having recalled it 

"Tou were right, my boy, qnite right,'' said Mr 
Scully; "a man of uncompromising principles should 
make no compromise ;" and herewith he sat down and 
wrote off a couple of letters, one to Mr. Ringwood, tell* 
ing him that the place in the Sealing-Wax OfiSee was, 
as he had reason to know, vacant ; and the other to 
his nephew, stating that it was to be his. " Under the 
rose, my dear Bob," added Mr. Scully, " it will cost you 
five hundred pounds, but you cannot invest your money 
better." 

It is needless to state that the affair was to be con- 
ducted ^with the strictest secrecy and honour,*' and 
that the money was to pass through Mr. Scully's 
hands. 

While, however, the great Pincher and Macabaw 
question was yet undecided, an event occurred to Mr. 
Scully which had a great influence upon his after-life. 
A second grand banquet was given at the Earl of Man 
trap's ; Lady Mantrap requested him to conduct Lady 
Qorgon to dinner, and the latter, with a charming 
timidity, and a gracious melancholy look into his face, 
(after which her veined eyelids veiled her azure eyes,) 
put her hand into the trembling one of Mr. Scully, and 
said, as much as looks could say, " Forgive and forget." 

Down went Scully to dinner; there were dukes on 
his light hand, and earls on his left ; there were but 
two persons without title in the midst of that glittering 
assemblage ; the very servants looked like noblemen, 
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the cook had done wonders, the wines were oool and 
rich, and Lady Gorgon was splendid I What attention 
did every body pay to her and to him I Why would 
she go on gazing into his face with that tender, im- 
ploiing look ? In other words, Scully, after partaking 
of soup and fish, (he, during their discussion, had been 
thinking over all the former love-and-hate passai^^es be- 
tijfeen himself and Lady Gorgon,) turned very red, and 
began talking to her. 

" Were you not at the opera on Tuesday ?" began 
he, assuming at once the airs of a man of fashion. ^ I 
thought I caught a glimpse of you in the Duchess of 
Diddlebury's box." 

"Opera, Mr. Scully P (pronouncing the wor(P 
"Scully" with the utmost softness.) "Ah, no! we 
seldom go, and yet too often. For serious persons the 
enchantments of that place are too dangerous — I am so 
nervous — so delicate; the smallest trifle so agitates, 
depresses, or irritates me, that I dare not yield myself 
up to the excitement of music. I am too passionately 
attached to it ; and shall I tell you, it has such a strange 
influence upon me, that the smallest false note almost 
drives me to distraction, and for that very reason I 
hardly ever go to a concert or a ball." 

"Egad," thought Scully, "I recollect when she 
would danco down a matter of five-and-forty couple, 
and jingle away" at the Battle of Prague all day." 

She continued, "Don't you recollect, I do— with,- 
oh, what regret ! — that day at Oldborough race-ball, 
when I behaved with such sad rudeness to you ; you 
will scarcely believe me, and yet I assure you 'tis the 
&ct, the music had made me almost mad ; do let me 
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ask your pardon for my conduct, I was not mjsel£ 
Oh, Mr. Scully ! I am no worldly woman ; I Imow my 
duties, and I feel my wrongs, lights and nights have 
I lain awake weeping and thinking of that unhappy day. 
That I should ever speak so to an old fnend, for we 
were old fiiends, were we notf 

Scully did not speak ; but his eyes were bursting 
out of his head, and his face was the exact colour of^ 
deputy-lieutenant^s uniform. 

"That I should ever forget myself and you so! 
How I have been longing for this opportunity to ask 
you to forgive me 1 I asked Lady Mantrap, when I 
heard you were to be here, to invite me to her party, 
^ome, I know you will forgive me — ^your. eyes say you 
will. You used to look so in old days, and forgive me 
my caprices then. Do give me a little wine — we will 
drink to the memory of old days." 

Her eyes filled with tears, and poor Scully's hand 
caused such a rattling and trembling of the glass and 
the decanter, that the Duke of Doldrum, who had been, 
during the course of this whispered sentimentality, 
describing a famous ran with the queen's hounds at the 
top of his voice, stopped at the jingling of the glass, 
and his tale was lost for ever. Scully hastily drank his 
wine, and Lady Gorgon turned round to her next 
neighbour, a little gentleman in black, between whom 
and herself certain conscious looks passed. 
• " I am glad poor Sir George is not here," said he, 
smiling. 

Lady Gorgon said, "Pooh, for shame!" The little 
gentleman was no other than Josiah Crampton, Esq., 
that eminent financier, and he was now going through 
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the carious calculation which we mentioned in our last, 
and by which you buy a man for nothing. He in- 
tended to pay the very same price %t Sir George Gor- 
gon too, but there was no need to tell the baronet so ; 
only of this the reader must be made aware. 

While Mr. Orampton was conducting this intriguei 
which was to bring a new recruit to the ministerial 
ranks, his mighty spirit condescended to ponder upon 
subjects of infinitely less .importance, and to arrange 
plans for the wel&re of his nephew and the young wo- 
man to whom he had made a present of his heart 
These young persons, as we said before, had arranged 
to live in Mr. Perkins's own house in Bedford-row. It 
was of a peculiar construction, and might more proper- 
ly be called a house and a half; for a snug little tene- 
ment of four chambers protruded from the back of the 
house into the garden. These rooms communicated 
with the drawing-rooms occupied by Mr. Scully ; and 
Perkins, who acted as his friend and secretary, used 
frequently to sit in the one nearest the member's study, 
in order that he might be close at hand to confer with 
that great man. The rooms had a private entrance, 
too, were newly decorated, and in them the young 
ooaple proposed to live; the kitchen and garrets being 
theirs likewise. What more could they need ? We 
are obliged to be particular in describing these apart- 
ments, for extraordinary events occurred therein. 

To say the truth, until the present period Mr. 
Crampton had taken no great interest in his nephew's 
marriage, or, indeed, in the young man himself. The 
old gentleman was of a saturnine turn, and inclined 
to undervalue the qualities of Mr. Perkins, which 
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wete, idknen, sm^idtj, eoUiiBUKin, md emj good 
nBtattm 

'^Sudi fellows nerer do aoj thing m the woild,* 
he would flay, aod for floch he had aocoidingly the moat 
ynicmxid oontempt But when, after John Perkina'a 
fqMated entreaties, he had heeo indoeed to make the 
aeqiuuDtaiioe of Ifias Goigon, he hecame iostantlj 
dianned with her, and waimlj esponsed her eanae 
against her overbearing relations. 

At his snggestion, she wrote back to dedine Sir 
George Gorgon's peremptoiy invitation, and hinted at 
the same time that she had attained an age and a posi- 
tion which enabled her to be the mistress of her own 
actions. To ibis letter there came an answer from 
Lady Gorgon which we shall not copy, but which 
simply stated, that Miss Lucy Goigon's conduct was 
unchristian, ungrateful, unladylike, and immodest ; that 
the Gorgon family disowned her for the future, and 
left her at liberty to form whatever base connections she 
pleased. 

** A pretty world this," said Mr. Crampton, in a 
great rage, when the letter was shown to him. ^' This 
same fallow, Scully, dissuades my nephew from taking 
a place, because Scully wants it for himself. This prude 
of a Lady Gorgon cries out shame, and disowns an in* 
noeent amiable girl ; she, a heartless jilt herself once, 
and a heartless flirt now. The Pharisees, the Pharisees I 
And to call mine a base family, too 1" 

Now, Lady Gorgon did not in the least know Mr. 
Crampton's connection with Mr. Perkins, or she would 
have been much more guarded in her language ; but 
whether she knew it or not, the old gentleman' felt a 
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huge indignatiaiiy and detomined to hare his re- 
irenge. 

*" That's right, unde; shaUlcsiSl Qoigon outT said 
the impetaous young Perkins, who was all for blood. 

** John, you are a fool," said his unde. *^ Ton shall 
have a better revenge; you shall be married from Sir 
George Grorgon's house, and you shall see Mr. William 
Pitt Scully sold for nothing." This to the veteran 
diplomatist, seemed to be the highest triumph whidi 
man could possibly enjoy. 

It was very soon to take place ; and as has been 
the case ever since the world began, woman, lovely 
woman was to be the cause of Scully's fall. The ten- 
der scene at Lord Mantrap's was followed by many 
others equally sentimentaL Sir George Gorgon called 
upon his colleague the veiy next day, and brought 
with him a card from Lady Gorgon, inviting Mr. Scully 
to dinner. The attorney eagerly accepted the invita- 
tion, was received in Baker«treet by the whole amiable 
&mily with much respectful cordiality, and was pressed 
to repeat his visits as country neighbours should. More 
than once did he call, and somehow always at the hour 
when Sir Greorge was away at his dub, or riding in the 
park, or elsewhere engaged. Sir George Gorgon was 
veiy old, very feeble, very much shattoied in constitu- 
tion. Lady Goigon used to impart her fears to Mr. 
Scully every time he called there, and the sympathiz- 
ing attorney used to console her as best he might. Sir 
Geoige's country i^ent neglected the property — his 
lady consulted Mr. Scully concerning it ; he knew to a 
frtuition how large her jointure was; how she was to 
have Gorgon Castle for her life ; and how, in the event 
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of tho young baronet's death, (he, too, was a sickly 
poor boy,) the chief part of the estates, bought by her 
money, would be at her absolute disposal. 

^ What a pity these odious politics prevent me from 
having you for our agent," would Lady Gorgon say ; 
and indeed Scully thought it was a pity too. Ambi- 
tious Scully ! what wild notions filled his brain. He 
used to take leave of Lady Gorgon and ruminate upon 
these things ; and when he was gone. Sir George and 
her ladyship used to laugh. 

^ If we can but commit him — ^if we can but make 
him vote for Pincher," said the General, ^ my peerage 
is secure. Hawksby and Crampton as good as told 
me so." 

The point had been urged upon Mr. Scully repeat- 
edly and adroitly. ^Is not Pincher a more experienced 
man than Macabaw?" would Sir Greorge say to his 
guest over their wine. Scully allowed it " Can't you 
vote for him on personal grounds, and say so in the 
house ?" Scully wished he could, — ^how he wished he 
could ! Every time the general coughed, Scully saw 
his friend's desperate situation more and more, and 
thought how pleasant it would be to be Lord of Gor- 
gon Castle. " Knowing my property," cried Sir George, 
** as you do, and with your talents and integrity, what 
a comfort it would be could I leave you as guardian to 
my boy I But these cursed politics prevent it, my dear 
fellow. Why will you be a Radical ?" And Scully 
cursed politics too. "Hang the low-bred rogue," added 
Sir George, when William Pitt Scully left the house, 
" he will do every thing but promise." 

" My dear General," said Lady Gorgon, sidling up 
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to him and patting him on his old yellow cheek — ** mj 
dear Georgy, tell me one thing, — are you jealous ?" 

" Jealous, my dear ! and jealous of that fellow — 
pshaw r 

** Well, then, ^ve me lea^e, and you shall have the 

promise to-morrow." 

* * * * * 

To-morrow arrived. It was a remarkably fine day, 
and in the forenoon Mr. Perkins gave his accustomed 
knock at Scully's study, which was only separated 
£rom his own sitting-room by a double door. John 
had wisely followed his uncle's advice, and was on the 
best terms with the honourable member. 

^'Here are a few sentences," said he, "• which I think 
may suit your purpose. Great public services — ^unde- 
niable merit — ^years of integrity— cause of reform, and 
Macabaw for ever !" He put down the paper. It was, 
in taxtj a speech in favour of Mr. Macabaw. 

"Hush," said Scully, rather surlily, for he was 
thinking how disagreeable it was to support Macabaw, 
and besides, there were clerks in the room, whom the 
thoughtless Perkins had not at first perceived. As 
soon as that gentleman saw them, " You are busy, I 
see," continued he, in a lower tone. " I came to ^ay, 
that I must be off duty to-day, for I am engaged to 
take a walk with some ladies of my acquaintance." 

So saying, the light-hearted young man placed his hat 
unceremoniously on his head, and went off through his 
own dpor, humming a song. He was in such high 
spirits, that he did not even think of closing the doors 
of communication, and Scully looked after him with a 
sneer. 
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" Ladies, forsooth," thought he ; "I know whc 
they are. This precious girl that he is fooling with, fof 
one, I suppose." He was right, Perkins was off on the 
wings of love, to see Miss Lucy ; and she, and aunt 
Biggs, and uncle Crampton had promised this very day 
to come and look at the apartments which Mrs. John 
Perkins was to occupy with her happy husband. 

" Poor devil," so continued Mr. Scully's meditations^ 
'^ it is almost too bad to do him out of his place, but 
my Bob wants it, and John's girl has, I hear, ^even 
thousand pounds. His uncle will get him another place 
before all that money is spent ;" and herewith Mr. Scully 
began conning the speech which Perkins had made for 
him. 

He had not read it more than six times, — ^in truth, he 
was getting it by heart, — ^when his head-clerk came to 
him from the front room, bearing a card : a footman 
had brought it, who said his lady was waiting below. 
Lady Gorgon's name was on the card ! To seize his 
hat and rush down stairs was, with Mr. Scully, the work 
of an infinitesimal portion of time. 

It was indeed Lady Gorgon, in her Gorgonian 
chariot. 

^ Mr. Scully," said she, popping her head out of 
window and smiling in a most engaging way, **I want 
to speak to you on something very particular indeed,^ 
and she held him out her hand. Scully pressed it most 
tenderly ; he hoped all heads in Bedford-row were at 
the windows to see him. *^ I can't ask you into the 
carriage, for you see the governess is with me, and I 
want to talk secrets to you." 

'^ Shall I go and make a little promenade ?" said 
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mademoiselle, innocentlj. And her mistress hated her 
for that speech. 

" No. Mr. Scully, I am sure, will let me come in 
for five minutes." 

Mr. Scully was only too happy. My l&dy descended, 
and walked up stairs, leaning on the happy solicitor's 
arm* But how should he manage ? The front room 
was consecrated to clerks ; there were clerks, too, as ill- 
luck would have it, in his private room. ^ Perkins is 
out for the day," thought Scully ; '^I will take her into 
his room ;" and into Perkins's room he took her — ay, 
and he shut the douhle doors after him, too, and trem- 
bled as he thought of his own happiness. 

"What a charming little study," said Lady Gorgon, 
seating herself. And indeed it was very pretty, for Per- 
kins had furnished it beautifully, and laid out a neat 
tray with cakes, a cold fowl, and sherry, to entertain 
his party withal. " And do you bachelors always live 
so well ?" continued she, pointing to the little cold col- 
lation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when he q^w it, and 
a dreadful suspicion crossed his soul ; but there was no 
need to trouble Lady Gorgon with explanations, there- 
fore, at once, and with much presence of mind, he asked 
her to partake of his bachelor's fare (she would ref\i3e 
Mr. Scully nothing that day). A pretty sight would it 
have been for young Perkins to see strangers so uncere- 
moniously devouring his feast She drank — ^Mr. Scully 
drank — and so emboldened was he by the draught, 
that he actually seated himself by the side of Lady Gor- 
gon, on John Perkins's new sofa ! 

Her ladyship had of course something to say to 
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him. She was a pious woman, and had suddenly con 
ceiyed a violent wish for building a chap^l-of-ease at 
OldboTough, to which she entreated him to subscribe. 
She enlarged upon the benefits that the town would 
derive from it, spoke of Sunday-schools, sweet spiritual 
instruction, and the duty of all well'minded persons to 
give aid to the scheme. 

"^ I will subscribe a hundred pounds,*' said Scully, 
at the end of her ladyship's harangue : *^ would I not 
do any thing for you T 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully," said the 
enthusiastic woman. (How the ^ dear" went burning 
through his soul !) " Ah ! " added she, " if you would 
but do any thing for me — ^if you, who are so eminently, 
so truly distinguished, in a religious point of view, 
would but see the truth in politics, too ; and if I could 
see your name among those of the true patriot party 
in this empire, how blest — oh! how blest, should I be ! 
Poor Sir George often says he should go to his grave 
happy, could he but see you the guardian of his boy, 
and I, your old friend, (for we were friends, William,) 
how have I wept to think of you, as one of those who 
are bringing our monarchy to ruin. Do, do, promise 
me this too ! " and she took his hand and pressed it 
between hers. 

The heart of William Pitt Scully, during this speech, 
was thumping up and down with a frightful velocity 
and strength. His old love, the agency of the Gorgon 
property — ^the dear widow — ^five thousand a-year clear 
— ^a thousand delicious hopes rushed madly through 
his brain, and almost took away his reason. And there 
she sat — she, the loved one, pressing his hand and look- 
ing softly into his eyes. 
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Down, down, he plumped on his knees. 
' ^Juliana!" shrieked he, ^ don't take away your 
hand! My love — my only love! — speak but those 
blessed words again ! Call me William once more, and 
do with me what you will." 

Juliana cast down her eyes and said, in the very 
smallest type, 

****** 

when the door opened, and in walked Mr. Crampton, 
leading Mrs. Biggs, who could hardly ' contain herself 
for laughing, and Mr. John Perkins, who was squeezing 
the arm of Miss Lucy. They had heard every word of 
the two last speeches. 

For at the very moment when Lady Gorgon had 
stopped at Mr. Scully's door, the four above-named in- 
dividuals had issued from Great James-street into Bed- 
ford-row. Lucy cried out that it was her aunt's car- 
riage, and they all saw Mr. Scully come out, bare-head- 
ed, in the sunshine, and my lady descend, and the pair 
go into the house. They meanwhile entered by Mr. 
Perkins's own private door, and had been occupied in 
examimng the delightful tooms on the ground floor, 
which were to be his dining-room and library, from 
which they ascended a stair to visit the other two 
rooms, which were to form Mrs. John Perkins's draw- 
ing-room and bed-room. Now whether it was that 
they trod softly, or that the stairs were covered with & 
grand new carpet and drugget, as was the case, or that 
the party within were too much occupied in themselves 
to heed any outward disturbances, I know not ; but 
Lucy, who was advancing with John, (he was saying 
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something about one of the apartments, the rogue !) 
— ^Lucy suddenly started, and whispered, "There is 
somebody in the rooms !'' and at that instant began 
the speech already reported, " Thank you^ thank yau^ 
dear Mr, ScullyJ^ &c., <fec, which was delivered by 
Lady Gorgon, in a full, clear voice ; for, to do her lady- 
ship justice, she had not one single grain of love for Mr. 
Scully, and, during the deliveiy of her little oratioii, 
was as cool as the coolest cucumber. 

Then began the impassioned rejoinder to which the 
four listened on the landing-place ; and then the little 
" William^^ as narrated above ; at which juncture Mr. 
Crampton thought proper to rattle at the door, and 
after a brief pause, to enter with his party. 

" William" had had time to bounce off his knees, 
and was on a chair at the other end of the room. 

" What, Lady Gorgon I" said Mr. Crampton, with 
excellent surprise, "" how delighted I am to see you ! 
Always, I see, employed in works of charity, (the 
chapel-of-ease paper was on her knees,) and on such 
an occasion, too, — it is really the most wonderful coin- 
cidence! My dear madam, here is a silly fellow, a 
nephew of mine, who is goitig to marry a silly girl, a 
niece of your own.** 

" Sir, I — ^" began Lady Gorgon, rising. 

" They heard every word," whispered Mr. Cramp- 
ton, eagerly. " Come forward, Mr. Perkins, and show 
yourself." Mr. Perkins made a genteel bow. ^* Miss 
Lucy, please to shake hands with your aunt ; and this, 
my dear madam, is Mrs. Biggs, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
who, if she were not too old, might marry a gentleman 
in the treasiuy, who is your very humble servant ; and 
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^ith this gallaot speech, old Mr. Crampton began help- 
ing eveiy body to sherry and cake. 

As for William Pitt Scully, he had disappeared, 
evaporated, in the most absunl, sneaking way imagin- 
able. Lady Gorgon made good her retreat presently, 
With much dignity, her countenance undismayed, and^ 
her fece tamed resolutely to the foe. * * * 

About five days afterwards, that memorable con- 
test took place in the House of Commons, in which the 
partisans of Mr. Macabaw were so very nearly getting 
him the speakership. On the day that the report of 
the debate appeared in the Times, there appeared also 
an announcement in the Gazette as follows : — 

^ The king haa been pleased to appoint John Per- 
kins, Esq., to be Deputy-subcomptroUer of his majes- 
ty's Tape^office, and Gustos of the Sealing-wax depart- 
ment" 

Mr. Grampton showed this to his nephew with great 
glee, and was chudcliDg to think how Mr. William Pitt 
Scully would be annoyed, who bad expected the place, 
when Perkins burst out laughing, and said, ^ By 
Heavens ! here is my own speech ; Scully has spoken 
every word of it, he has only put in Mr. Pincher's 
name in the place of Mr. Macabaw's." 

" He is ours now," responded his uncle, "and I told 
you we would have him for nothing, I told you, too, 
that you should be married from Sir George Gorgon's, 
and here is proof of it." 

It was a letter from Lady Gorgon, in which she 
said that, " had she known Mr. Perkins to be a nephew 
of her friend Mr. Crampton, she never for a moment 
would have opposed his marriage with her niece, and 
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she had written that morning to her dear Lucy, beg* 
ging that the marriage breakfast should take place in 
Baker-street." 

^ It shall be in Mecklenburgh-square," said John 
Perkins, stoutly ; and in Mecklenburgh-square it was. 

William Pitt Scully, Esq., was, as Mr. Crampton 
aid, hugely annoyed at the loss of the place for his 
nephew. He had still, however, his hopes to look for- 
ward to, but these were unluckily dashed by the com- 
ing in of the Whigs. As for Sir George Goi^n, when 
he came to ask about his peerage, Hawksby told him 
that they could not afford to lose him in the Commons, 
for a liberal member would infallibly fill his place. 

And now that the Tories are out and the Whigs 
are in, strange to say a Liberal does fill his place. This 
Liberal is no other than Sir George Gorgon himself 
who is still longing to be a lord, and his lady is still 
devout and intriguing. So that the members for Old- 
borough have changed sides, and taunt each other with 
apostacy, and hate each other cordially. Mr. Crampton 
still chuckles over the manner in which he tricked them 
both, and talks of those five minutes during which he 
stood on the landing-place, and hatched and executed 
his " Bedford-row Conspiracy.** 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fitzrot Timmins live in lilliput Street. 
that neat little street which runs at right angles with 
the Park and Brobdingnag Gardens. It is a very 
genteel neighbourhood, and I need not say they are of a 
good family. 

Especially Mrs. Timmins, as her mamma is always 
telling Mr. T. They are Suffolk people, and distanUy 
related to the Right Honorable the Earl of Bunoat. 

Besides his house in Lilliput Street, Mr. Timmins 
has Chambers in Figtree Court, Temple, and goes the 
Northern Circuit. 

The other day, when there was a slight difference 
about the payment of fees between the great Par- 
liamentary Counsel and the Solicitors, Stoke and 
PooERS, of Great George Street, sent the papers of the 
Lough Foyle and Lough Corrib Junction Railway to 
Mr. Fitzrot Timmins, who was so elated that he in- 
stantly purchased a couple of looking-glasses for his 
drawing-rooms (the front room is 16 by 12, and the 
back a tight but elegant apartment, 10 ft. 6 by 8 ft 4), 
a coral for the baby, two new dresses for Mrs. Timmins, 
and a little rosewood desk, at the^ Pantechnicon, for 
which Rosa had been long sighing, with crumpled 
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legs, emerald-green and gold morocco top, and drawers 
all over. 

Mrs. Timmins is a very pretty poetess (her "Lines 
to a Faded Tulip," and her "Plaint of Plinlimmon," 
appeared in one of last year's Keepsakes), and Fitzroy, 
as he jnpressed a kiss on the snowy forehead of his 
bride, pointed out to her, in one of the innumerable 
pockets of the desk, an elegant ruby-tipped pen, and six 
charming little gilt blank books, marked " My Books," 
which Mrs. Fitzroy might fill, he said (he is an Ox- 
ford man, and very polite), " with the delightful pro- 
ductions of her Muse." Besides these books, there was 
pink paper, paper with crimson edges, lace paper, all 
stamped with R. F. T. (Rosa Fitzroy Timmins), and 
the hand and battle-axe, the crest of the Timminses, 
and borne at Ascalon by Roaldus de Timmins, a cru- 
sader, who is now buried in the Temple Church, next 
to Serjeant Snooks), and yellow, pink, light blue, and 
other scented sealing-waxes, at the service of Rosa 
when she chose to correspond with her friends. 

Rosa, you may be sure, jumped with joy at the 
sight of this sweet present ; called her Charles (his 
first name is Samuel, but they have sunk that) the best 
of men I embraced him a great number of times, to the 
edification of her buttony little page, who stood at the 
landing ; and as soon as he was gone to Chambers, 
took the new pen and a sweet sheet of paper, and be- 
gan to compose a poem. 

" What shall it be about ?" was naturallv her first 
thought. "What should be a young mother's first 
inspiration ?" Her child lay on the sofa asleep, before 
her ; and she began in her neatest hand — 
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LINES 

ON XT BON, BUNOAT DE BRACT GA8HLEIGH TTMMTNS^ AGED TEN 

MONTHS. 

** How beautiful 1 how beautiful thou seemest; 
My boy, my precious* one, my rosy babe 1 
Kind angels hover round thee, as thou dreamest : 
Soft lashes hide thy beauteous azure eye which gleamest** 

"Gleamest? thine eye which gleamest? Is that 
grammar r thought Rosa, who had puzzled her little 
brains for some time with this absurd question, when 
baby woke ; then the cook came up to ask about din- 
ner ; then Mrs. Fundy slipped over from No. 27, (they 
are opposite neighbours, and made an acquaintance 
through Mrs. Functus macaw) : and a thousand things 
happened. Finally, there was no rhyme to babe except 
TiPFO Saib (against whom Major Gashleigh, Rosa's 
grandfather, had distinguished himself,) and so she 
gave up the little poem about her De Bract. 

Nevertheless, when Fitzroy returned from Cham- 
bers to take a walk with his wife in the Park, as he 
peeped through the rich tapestry hanging which divided 
the two drawing-rooms, he found his dear girl still 
seated at the desk, and writing, writing away with her 
ruby pen as fust as it could scribble. 

" What a genius that child has !" he said ; " why, 
she is a second Mrs. Norton !" and advanced smiling 
to peep over her shoulder and see what pretty thing 
Rosa, was composing. 

It was not poetry, though, that she was writing, and 

Fitz read as follows : — 
11 
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•'LaiijnU Street^ Tuesday, 22d May. 

''Mb. and Mbb. Fitzbot Tthmtkb request the 
pleasure of Sm Thomas and Ladt Eicklkbukt's com- 
pany at dinner on Wednesday, at *l\ o'dock." 

^ My dear V exclaimed the barrister, palling a long 

*^ Law, FnzBOT T cried the beloved of his bosom, 
^ how yon do startle one T 

^ Give a dinner party with our means f said he. 

^ Ain't you making a fortune, you miser ?^ Bosa 
said. ^Fifteen guineas a day is four thousand five 
hundred a year ; Fve calculated it" And, so saying, 
she rose, and taking hold of his whiskers, (which are as 
fine as those of any man of his circuit,) she put her 
mouth close up against his, and did something to his 
long face, which quite changed the expression of it : 
and which the little page heard outside the door. 

'* Our dining-room won't hold ten," he said. 

"We'll only ask twenty, my love; ten are sure 
to refuse in this season, when everybody is giving par- 
ties. Look, here is the list" 

'^ Eabl and Countess of Bunoat, and Ladt Bab- 
BARA Saint Maby's." 

"You are dying to get a Lord into the house," Tim- 
MiNS said Que has not altered his name in Fig-tree 
Court yet, and therefore I am not so affected as to call 
him TymiMfM^ " Law, my dear, they are our cous- 
ins, and must be asked," Rosa said. 

" Let us put down my sister and Ton Crowdkb, 
then.'' 
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** Blanche Crowder is really so very fat, Fitzroy," 
his wife said, ^'and our rooms are so very sxnall.'^ 

Frrz laughed. "You little rogue," he said, "Ladi? 
BuNGAT weighs two of Blanche, even when she's not 
in the f— ^" 

"Fiddlestick!" Rosa cried out "Doctor Crow- 
der really cannot be admitted ; he makes such a noise 
eating his soup, that it is really quite disagreeable ;" 
and she imitated the gurgling noise performed by the 
Doctor while inhausting his soup, in such a funny 
way, that Frrz saw inviting him was out of the ques- 
tioD. 

"Besides, we mustn't have too many relations," 
Rosa went on. " Mamma, of course, is coming. She 
doesn't Jike to be asked in the evening; and she'll 
bring her silver bread-basket, and her candlesticks, 
which are very rich and handsome." 

"And you complain of Blanche for being too 
stout I" groaned out Timmins. 

" Well, well, don't be in a pet," said little Rosa. 
"The girls won't come to dinner; but will bring their 
music afterwards." And she went on with the list. 

" Sir Thomas and Lady Kicklebury, 2. No sav- 
ing no : we must ask them, Charles. They are rich 
people, and any room in their house in Brobdingnag 
Gardens would swallow up our humble cot. But tc 
people in our position in society^ they will be glad 
enough to come. The City people are glad to mix 
with the old families." 

" Very good," said Frrz, with a sad face of assent 
— and Mrs. Timmins went on reading her list 

Mr, and Mrs. Topham Sawyer, Belgravine Place." 
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*^Mrs. Sawyer hasn't asked you all the season; 
She gives herself the airs of an Empress ; and when" — 

"One's Mejnber, you know, my dear, one must 
have," Rosa replied, with much dignity ; as if the pre- 
sence of the representative of her native place would be 
a protection to her dinner ; and a note was written and 
transported by the page early next morning to the 
mansion of the Sawyers, in Belgravine Place. 

The ToPHAM Sawyers had just come down to 
breakfast Mrs. T. in her large dust-coloured morning 
dress and Madonna fix>nt (she looks rather scraggy of 
a morning, but I promise you her ringlets and figure 
will stun you of an evening); and having read the 
note, the following dialogue passed : — 

Mrs. Topham Sawyer. " Well, upon mjb word, I 
don't know where things will end. Mr. Sawyer, the 
Timminses have asked us to dinner." 

Mr, Topham Sawyer. "Ask us to dinner! What 
d — impudence !" 

Mrs. Topham Sawyer. "The most dangerous and 
insolent revolutionary principles are abroad, Mr. Saw- 
yer ; and I shall write and hint as much to these per- 
sons." 

Mr. Topham Sawyer. "No, d — it, Joanna, they 
are my constituents, and we must go. Write a civil 
note, and say we will come to their party." (He re- 
mmes the perusal of the " Tim£Sy^ and Mrs. Topham 
Sawyer torites) — 

"My Dear Rosa, 

" We shall have great pleasure in joining 
your little party. I do not reply in the third person, 
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as tee are old Jriends, you know, and country neigh* 
hours. I hope your mamma is well : present my kind, 
est remendn'ances to her, and I Lope we shall see much 
MORE of each other in the summer, when we go dowc 
to the Sawpits (for going abroad is out of the question 
in these dreadful times). With a hundred kisses to 
your dear little pet, 

" Believe me your attached 

"J. T. S." 

She said Petj because she did not know whether 
Rosa's child was a girl or boy : and Mrs. Timmins was 
very much pleased with the kind and gracious nature 
of the reply to her invitation. 

II. 

The next persons whom little Mrs. Timmiks was bent 
upon asking, were Mr. and Mrs. John Rowdy, of the 
firm of Stumpy, Rowdy, and Co., of Brobdingnag Gar- 
dens, of the Prairie, Putney, and of Lombard Streety 
City. 

Mrs. Timmins and Mrs. Rowdy had been brought 
up at the same school together, and there was always a 
little rivalry between them, from the day when they 
contended for the French prize at school, to last week, 
when each had a stall at the Fancy Fair for the benefit 
of the Daughters of Decayed Muffin-Men ; and when 
Mrs. Timmins danced against Mrs. Rowdy in the 
Scythe Mazurka at the Polish Ball, headed by Mrs. 
Hugh Slasher. Rowdy took twenty-three pounds 
more than Timmins in the Muffin transaction (for she 
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had possession of a kettle-holder worked by the hands 
of R — y — Ity, which brought crowds to her stall) ; but 
in the Mazourk Kosa conquered ; she has the prettiest 
little foot possible (which in a red boot and silver heel 
looked so lovely that even the Chinese Ambassador re- 
marked it), whereas Mrs. Rowdy's foot is no trifle, as 
Lord Oornburt acknowledged when it came down on 
his Lordship's boot tip as they danced together amongst 
the Scjrthes. 

" Those people are ruining themselves," said Mrs. 
John Rowdy to her husband, on receiving the pink 
note. It was carried round by that rogue of a buttoriy 
page in the evening, and he walked to Brobdingnag 
Gardens and in the Park afterwards, with a young lady 
who is kitchen-maid at 27, and who is not more than 
fourteen years older than little Buttons. 

" Those people are ruining themselves," said Mrs. 
John to her husband. " Rosa says she has asked the 

BUNGAYS." 

" Bung AYS, indeed I Timmins was always a tuft- 
hunter," said Rowdy, who had been at college with the 
barrister, and who, for his own part, has no more objec- 
tion to a Lord than you or I have; and adding, 
" Hang him, what business has Ae to be giving parties ?'* 
allowed Mrs. Rowdy, nevertheless, to accept Rosa's 
invitation. 

** When I go to business to-morrow, I will just have 
a look at Mr. Fitz's account," Mr. Rowdy thought, 
•* and if it is overdrawn, as it usually is, why" 

• . • The announcement of Mrs. Rowdy's 
brougham here put an end to this disagreeable triain of 
thought, and the banker and his lady stepped into it to 
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join a sDUg little &mily party of two-and-twentj, giveia 
by Mr. and Mrs. Secondchop, at their great house on 
the other side of the Park. 

^ RowDTs 2, BuKGATS 3, ourselves and mamma 3; 
2 Sawyers,'' calculated little Rosa. 

*^ General Gulpin," Rosa continued, '^eats a 
great deal, and is very stupid, but he looks well at a 
table, with his star and ribbon ; let us put him down !" 
and she noted down '* Sir Thomas and Lady Gulpin, 
2. Lord Castlenoodls, 1.'' 

"You will make your party abominably genteel 
and stupid," groaned I^mmins. " Why don't you ask 
some of our old friends? Old Mrs. Portman has 
asked us twenty times, I am sure, within the last two 
years." 

" And the last time we went there, there was pea- 
soup for dinner P Mrs. Timmins said, with a look of 
ineffable scorn. 

" Nobody can have been kinder than the Hodges 
have always been to us ; and some sort of return we 
might make, I think." 

" Return, indeed ! A pretty sound it is on the 
staircase to hear Mr. and Mrs. Odgb and the Miss 
Odges, pronounced by Billiter, who always leaves his 
h's out No, no ; see attornies at your Chambers, my 
dear — ^but what could the poor creatures do in our so- 
ciety ?" And so, one by one, Timmins's old friends 
were tried and eliminated by Mrs. Timmins, just as if 
she had been an Irish Attorney-General, and they so 
many Catholics on Mr. Mitchell's Jury. 

Mrs. Fitzrot insisted that the party should be of 
her very best company. Funnyman, the Great "Wit, 
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was asked because of his jokes ; and Mrs. Butt, on 
whom he practises ; and Potter, who is asked because 
everybody else asks him ; and Mr. Ranvillb Ranyillb 
of the Foreign Office, who might ^ve some news of 
the Spanish squabble ; and Botherbt, who has sud- 
denly sprung up into note because he is intimate with 
the French Kevolution, and yisits Ledru-Rollin and 
Lamartine. And these, with a couple more who are 
amis de la tnaisonj made up the twenty, whom Mrs. 
TiMMiNS thought she might safely invite to her little 
dinner. 

But the deuce of it was, that when the answers to 
the invitations came back, everybody accepted ! Here 
was a pretty quandary. How they were to get twenty 
into their diniug-room, was a calculation which poor 
TiMMiNS could not solve at all ; and he paced up and 
down the little room in dismay. 

" Pooh !" said Rosa with a laugh ; ** your sister 

Blanohe looked very well in one of my dresses, last 

year; and you know how stout she is. We will 
find some means to accommodate them all, depend 

upon it" 

Mrs. John Rowdy's note to dear Rosa, accepting 
the latter's invitation, was a very gracious and kind 
one : and Mrs. Fitz showed it to her husband when 
he came back from Chambers. But there was another 
note which had arrived for him by this time from Mr. 
RbwDY— -or rather from the firm : and to the effect that 
Mr. F. Timminb had overdrawn his account £62 189. 6d^ 
and was requested to pay that sum to his obedient ser- 
vants. Stumpy, Rowdy, and Co. 
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And TiMMiNS did not like to tell his wife that the 
contending parties in the Longh Neagh and Lough 
Oorrib Railroad had come to a settlement, and that the 
fifteen guineas a day had consequently determined. 
'< I have had seven days of it, though," he thought ; 
" and that will be enough to pay for the desk, the din- 
ner, and the glasses, and make all right with Stumpt 
AND Rowdy." 

m. 

The cards for dinner having been issued, it became the 
duty of Mrs. Timmins to make further arrangements re- 
specting the invitations to the tea-party which was to 
follow the more substantial meal. 

These arrangements are difficult, as any lady knows 
who is in the habit of entertaining her friends. There 
are — 

People who are offended if you ask them to tea 
whilst others have been asked to dinner — 

People who are offended if you ask them to tea at 
all ; and cry out furiously, " Good Heavens ! Jane, my 
love, why do these Timminses suppose that I am to leave 

my dinner-table to attend their soirieP (the dear 

reader may fill up the to any strength, according 

to his liking)^-or, " Upon my word, William, my dear, 
it is too much to ask us to pay twelve shillings for a 
Brougham, and to spend I don't know how much in 
gloves, just to make our curtsies in Mrs. Timmiks's little 
drawing-room." Mrs. Mosek made the latter remark 
about the Timmins affair, while the former was uttered 
by Mr. Grumplby, Barrister-at-Law, to his lady, in Glou- 
cester-Place. 
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That there are people who are ofifended if jou don't 
ask them at all, is a point which I suppose nobody will 
question. Timmiks's earliest friend in life was Simmins, 
whose wife and family have taken a cottage at Mortlake 
for the season. 

" We can't ask them to come out of the country," 
Rosa said to her Fitzroy — (between ourselves^ she was 
delighted that Mrs. Simmins was out of thie way, and 
was as jealous of her as every well-regulated woman 
should be of her husband's female friends) — we can't ask 
fhem to come so far for the evening." 

" Why no, cei*tainly," said Fitzroy, who has himself 
no very great opinion of a tea-party ; and so the Sim- 
MiNSES were cut out of the list. 

And what was the consequence ? The consequence 
was, that Simmins and Timmins cut when they meet at 
Westminster; that Mrs. Simmins sent back all the 
books which she had borrowed from Eos a, with a with- 
ering note of thanks ; that Rosa goes about saying that 
Mrs. Simmins squints ; that Mrs. S., on her side, de- 
clares that Rosa is crooked, and behaved sha!mefk^lly to 
Captain Hicks, in marrying Fitzroy over him, though 
she was forced to do it by her mother, and prefers the 
Captain to her husband to this day. If, in a word, these 
two men could be made to fight, I believe their wives 
would not be displeased ; and the reason of all this 
misery, rage, and dissension, lies in a poor little two- 
penny dinner-party in Lilliput Street. 

Well, the guests, both for before and after meat, 
having been asked — old Mrs. Gabhleigh, Rosa's mother 
— (and, by consequence, Fitzroy's dear mother-in-law, 
though I promise you that " dear " is particularly sar- 
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castic) — ^Mrb. Gashleiqh of course ,was sent for, and 
came with Miss Eliza Gashleigh, who plays on the 
guitar, and Emily, who limps a little, but plays sweetly 
on the concertina. They live close by — trust them for 
that Your mother-in-law is always within hearing, 
thank our stars for the attentions of the dear woman. 
The Gabhleiohs, I say, live close by, and came early 
on the morning after Rosa's notes had been issued for 
the dinner. 

When FiTZROT, who was in his little study, which 
opens into the little dining-room^-one of those absurd 
little rooms that ought to be called a Gentleman's Pan- 
try, and is scarcely bigger than a shower-bath, or a state 
cabin in a ship — when Fitzroy heard his mother-in- 
law's knock, and her well-known scuffling and chattering 
in the passage, in which she squeezed up young But- 
tons, the page, while she put questions to him regarding 
baby, and the cook's health, and whether she had taken 
what Mrs. Gashleigh had sent over night, and the 
housemaid's health, and whether Mr. Timmins had gone 
to Chambers or not f and when, after this preUminary 
chatter. Buttons flung open the door, announcing— 
"• Mrs. Gashleigh and the young ladies," Fitzroy laid 
down his Tirrtes newspaper with an expression that had 
best not be printed in a Journal which young people 
read, and took his hat and walked away. 

Mrs. Gashleigh has never liked him since he left 
off calling her Mamma, and kissing her. But he said 
he could not stand it any looger-^he was hanged if he 
^ould. So he went away to Chambers, leaving the 
6eld clear to Rosa, Mamma, and the two dear girls. 

— Or to one of them, rather ; for before leaving the 
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house, he thought he would have a look at little Frrz- 
ROT up-stairs in the Nursery, and he feund the child in 
the hands of his maternal aunt Eliza, who was holding 
him and pinching him as if he had been her guitar, I 
suppose ; so that the little fellow bawled pitifully — and 
his father finally quitted the premises. 

No sooner was he gone, and although the party was 
still a fortnight off, yet the women pounced upon his 
little Study, and began to put it in order. Some of his 
papers they pushed up over the bookcase, some they 
put behind the Encyclopaedia, some they crammed into 
the drawers, where Mrs. Gashleigh found three cigars, 
which she pocketed, and some letters, over which she 
cast her eye ; and by Firz's return they had the room 
as neat as j^bssible, and the best glass and dessertrservTce 
mustered on the study-table. 

It was a very neat and handsome service, as yon 
may be sure Mrs. Gabhleigh thought, whose rich uncle 
had purchased it for the young couple, at Sfode and 
Copeland's ; but it was only for twelve persons. 

It was agreed that it would be, in all respects, cheaper 
and better to purchase a dozen more dessert plates ; and 
with "• my silver basket in the centre," Mrs. G. said (she 
is always bragging about that confounded bread-basket), 
^ we need not have any extra china dishes, and the table 
will look very pretty." 

On making a roll-call of the glass, it was calculated 
that at least a dozen or so tumblers, four or five dozen 
wines, eight water-bottles, and a proper quantity of ice- 
plates, were requisite ; and that, as they would always 
be useful, it would be best to purchase the articles im- 
mediately. FiTZ tumbled over the basket containing 
them, which stood in the hall, as he came in from Cham- 
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bers, and over the boy who had brought them — and the 

little bilL 

The women had had a long debate, and something 

like a quarrel, it must be owned, over the bill of fare. 
Mrs. Gashleigh, who had lived a great part of her life 
in Devonshire, and kept house in great state there, was 
famous for making some dishes, without which, she 
thought, no dinner could be perfect When she pro- 
posed her mock-turtle, and stewed pigeons, and goose- 
berry-cresim, Eosa turned up her nose — ^a pretty little 
nose it was, by the way, and with a natural turn in that 
direction. 

" Mock-turtle in June, mamma 1" she said. 

" It was good enough for your grandfather, Rosa," 
the mamma replied ; " it was good enough for the Lord 
High Admiral, when he was at Plymouth ; it was good 
enough for the first men in the county, and relished by 
Lord Fortyseewer and Lord Bolls ; Sir Lawrence 
Porker ate twice of it after Exeter Races ; and I think 
it might be good enough for" 

*^I will not have it, mamma 1" said Rosa, with a 
stamp of her foot — and Mrs. Gashleigh knew what 
resolution there was in that ; once, when she had tried 
to physic the baby, there had been a similar fight be- 
tween them. 

So Mrs. Gashleigh made out a carte, in which the 
soup was left with a dash — ^a melancholy vacuum ; and 
in which the pigeons were certainly thrust in among the 
entries; but Rosa determined they never should make 
an entree at all into her dinner-party, but that she would, 
have the dinner her own way. 

When FiTz returned, then, and after he had paid the 
little bill of £6 145. 6d, for the glass, Rosa flew to him 
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with her sweetest, smiles, and the bal^ in her armai 
And after she had made him remark how the child 
grew every d^j more and more like him, and alter she 
had treated him to a number of compliments and ca- 
resses, which it were positively fulsome to exhibit in 
public, and after she had soothed him into good humour 
by her artless tenderness, she began to speak to him 
about some little points which she had at heart 

She pointed out with a sigh how shabby the old 
curtidns looked since the dear new glasses which her 
darling Friz had given her had been put up in the 
drawing-room. Muslin curtains cost nothing, and she 
must aud would have them. 

The muslin curtains were accorded. She and Fitz 
went and bought them at Shoolbrbd's, when you may 
be sure she treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet, 
pretty half-mourning (f6r the Court, you know, is in 
mourning) — a neat sweet barige, or calimanco, or bomba- 
zine, or tiffany, or some such thing ; but Madame Camills 
of Regent Street made it up, and Rosa looked like an 
angel in it on the night of her little dinner. 

** And my sweet," she continued, after the curtains 
had been given in, ^ Mamma and I have been talking 
about the dinner. She wants to make it very expensive, 
which I cannot allow. I have been thinking of a de- 
lightful and economical plan, and you, my sweetest Fitz, 
must put it into execution." 

*'I have cooked a mutton-chop, when I was in Cham- 
bers," Frrz said, with a laugh. "Am I to put on a cap 
and an apron ?" 

" No ; but you are to go to the Megatherium Club 
(where, you wretch, you are always going without my 
leave), and you are to beg Monsieur Mirobolant, your 
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famous cook, to fiend you one of his best aides-de-camp, 
as I know he will, and with his aid we can dress the 
dinner and the confectionery at home hr almost nothing, 
and we can show those purse-proud Topham Sawyers 
and RowDTS that the humble cottage can furnish forth 
an elegant entertainment as well as the gilded halls of 
wealth." 

FiTZ agreed to speak to Monsieur Mirobolant. If 
Rosa had had a fancy for the cook of the Prime Min- 
ister, I believe the deluded creature of a husband would 
have asked Lord John for the loan of him. 



IV. 



FiTZROY TiMMiNS, whose taste for wine is remarkable 
for so young a man, is a member of the Committee of 
the Megatherium Club, and the great Mirobolant, 
good-natured as all great men are, was only too happy 
to oblige him. A young friend and protege of his, ol 
considerable merit, M. Cavalcadour, happened to bo 
disengaged through the lamented death of Lord 
Hauncher, with whom young Cavalcadour had 
made his debut as an artist He had nothing to revise 
to his master, Mirobolant, and would impress himself 
to be useful to a gourme so distinguished as Monsieur 
TiMMiNs. FiTZ went away as pleased as Punch with 
this encomium of the great Mirobolant, and was one 
of those who voted against the decreasing of Mirobo- 
lant's salary, when the measure was proposed by Mr. 
Parings, Colonel Close, and the Screw party in the 
Committee of the Club. 

Faithful to the promise of his great master, the 
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youthful Cavaloadour called in lilliput Street the 
next day. A rich crimson velvet waistcoat, with but- 
tons of blue glass and gold, a variegated blue satin 
stock, over which a graceful mosaic chain hung in glit- 
tering folds, a white hat worn on one side of his long 
(Airling ringlets, redolent with the most delightful hair 
oil — one of those white hats which looks as if it had 
been just skinned — and a pair of gloves not exactly of 
the colour of hmrrefrais^ but of heurre that has been 
up the chimney, with a natty cane with a gilt knob, 
completed the upper part, at any rate, of the costume 
of the young fellow whom the page introduced to Mrs. 

TiMMINS. 

Her mamma and she had been just having a dis- 
pute about the gooseberry cream when Cavalgadour 
arrived. His presence silenced Mrs. Gashleigh ; and 
Rosa, in carrying on a conversation with him in the 
French language, which she had acquired perfectly in 
an elegant finishing establishment in Kensiugton 
Square, had a great advantage over her mother, who 
could only pursue the dialogue with very much diffi- 
culty, eyeing one or other interlocutor with an alarmed 
and suspicious look, imd gasping out " We " whenever 
she thought a proper opportunity arose for the use of 
that affirmative. 

" I have twOfleetl menus weez me," said Cavalga- 
dour to Mrs. Gashleigh. 

" Minews — yes O indeed," answered the lady. 

« Two little cartes." 

" two carts ! we," she said — " coming, I sup- 
pose ;" and she looked out of the window to see if they 
were there. 
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OAVALGADonR Smiled ; he produced from a pocket 
book a pink paper and a blue paper, on which he had 
nmtten two bills of fare, the last two which he had com- 
posed for the lamented Haunoher, and he handed these 
over to Mrs. Fitzrot. 

The poor little woman was dreadfully puzzled with 
these documents, (she has them in her possession still,) 
and began to read from the pink one as follows : — 

^ DINER pour 16 FERSONNES. 

Fotage (cla!r) h la Blgodon. 
DOb k la Prince de Tombiiotoa. 

Deux Polssons. 

Baomon de Seyemei Boiigets Gratinte 

a la Boadio6e. k la G16opfttre. 

Deiiz BelevSs. 

Le Ghapean-a-trois-corneB fiurci k la Bobespierre. 

Le Tfro-botte k rOdalisqae. 

Six Entries. 
Sant6 de Hannetona k TEpingU^re. 

Cotelettes k la Megafherimn. 

Boimasqiie de Yean k la Falaamblen. 

Laitancos de Garpe en gogaette k la Belne Fomar6. 

Turban de Yolaille k TArolidydqne de Gantorb^iy.** 

And so on with the entremets, and hors cPceuvrej and 
the rotis, and the releves. 

^ Madame will see that the dinners are quite sim- 
ple," said M. Cavalcadour. 

" O quite !" said Bosa, dreadfiilly puzzled. 

" Which would Madame like f 

" Which would we like, Mamma ?" Rosa asked ; 
adding, as if after a little thought, '^ I think, Sir, we 
should prefer the blue one." At which Mrs. Gash- 
LEioH nodded as knowingly as she could ; though, pink 
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or blue^ I defy anybody to know what these cooks mean 
by their jargon. 

** If you please, Madam, we will go down below 
and examine the scene of operations/' Monsieur Ca- 
VALOADOUR Said ; and so he was inarshalled down the 
stairs to the kitchen, which he didn't like to name, and 
appeared before the Cook in all his splendour. 

He cast a rapid glance round the premises, and a 
smile of something like contempt lighted up his fea- 
tures. " Will you bring pen and ink, if you please, 
and I will write down a few of the articles which will 
be necessary for us ? We shall require, if you please, 
eight more stew-pans, a couple of braising pans, eight 
saut6 pans, six bain-marie pans, a freezing-pot with ac- 
cessories, and a few more articles of which I will in- 
scribe the names ;^ and Mr. Cavalcadour did so, 
dashing down, with the rapidity of genius, a tremendous 
list of ironmongery goods, which he handed over to 
Mrs. Timmins. She and her mamma were quite fright- 
ened by the awful catalogue. 

'* I will call three days hence and superintend the 
progress of matters ; an<f we will make the stockfor the 
soup the day before the dinner.^ 

"Don't you think. Sir," here interposed Mrs. 
Gashleigh, ^ that one soup— a fine rich mock-turtle, 
such as I have seen in the best houses in the West of 
England, and such as the late Lord Forttskewer — ^ 

" You will get what is wanted for the soups, if you 
please," Mr, Cavalcadour continued, not heeding this 
interruption, and as bold as a captain on his own quar- 
ter-deck ; " for the stock of clear soup, you will get a 
leg of beef, a leg of veal, and a ham." 
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*^ We Munseer," said the cook, dro|^ing a tenified 
cartsey. ^ A leg of beef, a leg of real, and a ham." 

*^ Tou can't serFe a leg of veal at a party,^' said 
Mrs. Oabblsigh ; ^ and a leg of beef is not a company 
dish." 

^ Madam, they are to make the stock of the clear 
soup," Mr. CAVALOAnouR said. 

^ WhatP cried Mrs. Gashleigh; and the cook 
repeated his former expression. 

**' Never, whilst / am in this house," cried out Mrs. 
Gashleigh indignantly ; ^ never in a Christian English 
household ; never shall such sinful waste be permitted 
by me. If you wish me to dine, Rosa, you must get a 
dinner less expensive. The Right Honourable Lord 
FoRTTSKBWER could dine. Sir, without these wicked 
luxuries, and I presume my daughter's guests can." 

** Madame is perfectly at liberty to decide," said M. 
Oayalcabour. ^ I came to oblige Madame and my 
good friend Mirobolant, not myself" 

** Ihank you. Sir, I think it tviU be too expensive," 
Rosa standmered in a great flutter; '< but I am very 
much obliged to you." 

*^IlfCy it point cT obliffation, Madame,^ said Mon- 
sieitr AtdmA Camille Cavaloadour in his most superb 
manner; and, making a splendid bow to the lady of 
the house, was respectfully conducted to the upper re- 
gions by little Buttons, leaving Rosa frightened, the 
cook amazed and silent, and Mrs. Gashleigh boiling 
with indignation against the dresser. 

Up to that moment, Mrs. Blowser, the cook, who 
had come out of Devonshire with Mrs. Gashleigh (of 
course that lady garrisoned her daughter's hoyse with 
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servants, and expected them to give her information of 
eveiything which took place there) ; up to that mo- 
ment, I say, the cook had been quite contented with 
that subterraneous station which she occupied in life, 
and had a pride in keeping her kitchen neat, bright, and 
dean. It was, in her opinion, the comfortablest room 
in the house (we all thought so when we came down of 
a night to smoke there) ; and the handsomest kitchen 
in Lilliput Street 

But after the visit of Cavalcabour, the cook be- 
came quite discontented and uneasy in her mind. She 
talked in a melancholy manner over the area railings 
to the cooks at twenty-three and twenty-five. She 
stepped over the way, and conferred with the cook 
there. She made inquiries at the baker's and at other 
places about the kitchens in the great houses in Brob- 
dingnag Gardens, and how many spits, bangmarry pans, 
and stoo pans they had. She thought she could not 
do with an occasional help, but must have a kitchen- 
maid. And she was often discovered by a gentleman 
of the police force, who was, I believe, her cousin, and 
occasionally visited her when Mrs. Gabhlbioh was not 
in the house or spying it; — she was discovered, seated 
with Mrs. Munddl in her lap, its leaves bespattered 
with her tears. '^ My Pease be gone. Pelisse," she said, 
<< zins I zaw that ther Franchman :" and it was all the 
faithful fellow could do to console her. 

" the dinner," said Timhins, in a rage at last : 

" having it cooked in the house is out of the question : 
the bother of it : and the row your mother makes are 
enough to drive one mad. It won't happen agam, I 
can promise you, Rosa — order it tit Fubsbt's at once. 
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You can have everything from Fubsbt's — ^from footmen 
to saltspoons. Let's go and order it at Fubsby's." 
"Darling, if you don't mind the expense, and it will be 
any relief to you, let us do as you wish," Bosa said ; 
and she put on her bonnet, and they went off to the 
grand cook and confectioner of Hie Brobdingnag 
quarter. 



V. 



Ok the arm of her Fitzrot, Rosa went off to 
Fubsbt's, that magnificent shop at the comer of Par- 
liament Place and Alycompayne Square, — a shop into 
which the rogue had often cast a glance of approba- 
tion as he passed ; for there are not only the most won- 
derful and delicious cakes and confections in the win- 
dow, but at the counter there are almost sure to be 
three or four of the prettiest women in the whole of 
this world, with little darling caps of the last French 
make, with beautiful wavy hair, and the neatest possible 
waists and aprons. 

Yes, there they sit; and others, perhaps, besides 
Frrz have cast a sheep's eye through those enormous 
plate-glass window panes. I suppose it is the i^ct of 
perpetually living amongst such a quantity of good 
things that makes those young ladies so beautiful. 
They come into the place, let us say, like ordinary peo- 
ple, and gradually grow handsomer and handsomer, until 
they blow out into the perfect angels you see. It can't 
be otherwise : if you and I, my dear fellow, were to 
have a course of that place, we should become beauti- 
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ful too. They live in an atmosplieTe of the most deli« 
cious pine-apples, blancmanges, creams, (some whipt, 
and sonie so good that of course they don't want whip- 
ping,) jelligs, tipsy-cakes, cherry-brandy— one hundred 
thousand sweet and lovely things. Look at the pre- 
served fruits, look at the golden ginger, the outspread- 
ing ananas, the darling little rogues of China oranges, 
ranged in the gleaming crystal cylinders. Mon Dieu / 
Look at the strawberries in the leaves. Each of them 
is as large nearly as a lad/s reticule, and looks as if it 
had been brought up in a nursery to itself. One of 
those strawberries is a meal for those young ladies be- 
hind the counter ; they nibble off a little from the side, 
and if they are very hungry, which can scarcely ever 
happen, they are allowed to go to the crystal canisters 
and take out a rout-cake or macaroon. In the evening 
they sit and tell each other little riddles out of the bon- 
bons^; and when they wish to amuse themselves, they 
read the most delightful remarks, in the French lan- 
guage, about Love, and Cupid, and Beauty, before they 
place them inside the crackers. They always are ^tr 
ing down good things into Mr. Fubsby's ledge^a. Xt 
must be a perfect feast, to read them. Talk of the 
Garden of Edei^ ! . I believe it was nothing to Mr. Fubs- 
bt's house ; and I have no doubt that after those young 
ladies have been there a certain time, they get to such 
a pitch of loveliness at last, that they become complete 
angels, with wings sprouting out of their lovely shoul- 
ders, when (after giving just a preparatory balance or 
two) they fly up to the counter and perch there for ^ 
minute, hop down again, and affectionately kiss the 
other young ladies, and say '^ Good bye, dears, we shall 
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meet again la haui^ and then with a whirr of their de- 
liciously scented wings, away they fly for good, whisk- 
ing over the trees of Brobdingnag Square, and up into 
the sky, as the policeman touches his hat 

It is up there that they invent the legends for the 
cradcers, and the wonderful riddles and remarks on the 
bon-bons. No mortal, I am sure, could write them. 

I never saw a man in such a state as Fitzrot Tim- 
MIN8 in the presence of those ravishing houria Mb& 
Frrz having explained that they required a dinner for 
twenty persons, the young ladies asked what Mb. and 
Mas. Fitz would like, and named a thousand things, 
each better than the other, to all of which Fitz in- 
stantly said yes. The wretch was in such a state of in- 
£itnation that I believe if that lady had proposed to 
him a ftica$eed elephant, or a boa-constrictor in jelly, 
he wonld have said, *' Oh yes, certainly; pot it down.'' 

That Peri wrote down in her album a list of things 
which it would make your mouth water to listen ta 
Sut she took it all quite calmly. Heaven bless you I 
They don't care about things that are no delicacies to 
them ! But whatever she chose to write down, Fitz- 
rot let her. 

After the dinner and dessert were ordered (at Fubs- 
bt's they furnish everything; dinner and dessert, plate 
and china, servants in your own livery, and if you 
please, guests of title too), the married couple retreated 
bom. that shop of wonders ; Bosi. delighted that the 
trouble of the dinner was all off their hands, but she 
was afraid it would be rather expensive. 

^Nothing can be too expensive which pleases yoti, 
dear," Frrz said. 
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"By the way. one of those young women was 
rather good-looking," Rosa remarked ; " the one in the 
cap with the blue ribbons." (And she cast about the 
shape of the cap in her mind, and determined to have 
exactly such another.) 

^ Think so ? ^ I didn't observe," said the miserable 
hypocrite by her side ; and when he had seen Rosa 
home, he went back, like an infamous fiend, to order 
something else which he had foigotten, he said, at Fubs- 
bt's. Get out of that Paradise, you cowardly, creep- 
ing, vile serpent, you ! 

Until the day of the dinner, the infatuated fop was 
always going to Fubsby's. He was remarked there. 
He used to go before he went to Chambers in the 
morning, and sometimes on his return from the Tem- 
ple ; but the morning was the time which he preferred ; 
and one day, when he went on one of his eternal pre- 
texts, and was chattering and flirting at the counter, a 
lady who had been reading yesterday's paper and eat- 
ing a half-penny bun for an hour in the back shop (if 
that paradise may be called a shop) — ^a lady stepped 
forward, laid down the Mommg Herald^ and con- 
fronted him. 

That lady was Mrs. Gashleigh. From that day 
the miserable Fitzrot was in her power ; and she re- 
sumed a sway over his house, to shake off which had 
been the object of his life, and the result of many bat- 
tles. And for a mere freak — (for, on going into Fubs- 
bt's a week afterwards he found the Peris drinking tea 
out of blue cups, and eating stale bread and butter, 
when his absurd passion instantly vanished) — ^I say, 
for a mere freak, the most intolerable burden of hia 
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life W9& put on his shoulders again — ^his mother-in 
law. 

On the day before the littub dinnbr took place — 
and I promise you we shall come to_ it in the very next 
chapter — a tall and elegant middle-aged gentleman^ 
who might have passed for an Earl, but that there was 
a slight incompleteness about his hands and feet, the 
former being uncommonly red, and the latter Urge and 
irregular, was introduced to Mbs. Timmins by the page, 
who announced him as Mr. Trunohbok, 

**Vm Truncheon, Ma'am," he said, with a low 
bow. 

^ Indeed 1" said Eosa. 

"About the dinner, M'm, fix)m Fubsby's, M'm. 
As you have no butler, M'm, I presume you will wish 
me to act as sich. I shall bring two persons as haids 
to-morrow ; both answers to the name of John. Fd best, 
if you please, inspect the primisis, and will think you 
to allow your young man to show me the pantry and 
kitching." 

Truncheon spoke in a low voice, and with the 
deepest, and most respectful melancholy. There is not 
much expression in his eyes, but from what there is, 
you would fancy that he was oppressed by a secret sor- 
row. Rosa trembled as she surveyed this gentleman's 
size, his splendid appearance, and gravity. "I am 
sure," she said, " I never shall dare to ask him to hand 
a glass of water.'* Even Mrs. Gashleigh, when she 
same on the morning of the actual dinner-party, to 
superintend matters, was cowed, and retreated from the 
kitchen before the calm majesty of Truncheon. 

And yet that great man was, like all the truly 

gi'cat — affable. 
12 
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He put aside his coat and waistcoat (botb of even- 
ing cut, and looking prematurely splendid as he walked 
the streets in noon-day), and did not disdain to rub the 
glasses and polish, the decanters, and to show young 
Buttons the proper mode of preparing these articles for 
a dinner. An4 while he operated, the maids, and 
Buttons, and Cook, when she could — and what had 
she but the vegetables to boil? — crowded round 
him, and listened with wonder as he talked of the 
great families as he had lived with. That man, as they 
saw him there before them, had been cab-boy to Lord 
Tantallan, Valet to the Earl of Barbacrbb, and 
Groom of the Chambers to the Duchess Dowaosr 
OF FrrzBATTLEAXE. O, it was delightful to hear Mr. 
Truncheon ! 



VI. 



On the great, momentous, stupendous day of the 
dinner, my beloved female reader may imaguie that 
FiTZRor TiMMiNS was sent about his business at an 
early hour in the morning, while the women began to 
make preparations to receive their guests. ** There will 
be no need of your going to Fubsby'b,'' Mrs. Gashleioh 
said to him, with a look that drove him out of doors. 
" Every thing that we require has been ordered tJicre ! 
You will please to be back here at 6 o^clock, and not 
»ooner : and I presume you will acquiesce in my ar- 
rangements about the vnne^ 

^ yes, mamma," said the prostrate son-in-law. 

^ In so large a party — a party beyond some iblks' 
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means— expensive wines are absurd. The light Sheriy 
at 26s^ the Champagne at 42«. ; and you are not to 
go beyond 36s. for the Claret and Port after dinner. 
Mind, coffee will be served ; and you concie up stairs 
after two rounds of the Claret." 

" Of course, of course," acquiesced^the wretch : ajid 
hurried out of the house to his Chambers, and to dis^ 
charge the oommissions with which the womankind had 
intrusted him. 

As for Mrb. Gashleioh, you might have heard her 
oawling over the house the whole day long. That ad- 
mirable woman was eveiy where ; in the kitchen, until 
the arrival of Truncheon, before whom she would not 
retreat without a battle ; on the stairs ; in Fitzrot^s 
dressing-room; and in Fitzrot minor's nursery, to 
whom she gave a dose of her own composition, while 
the nurse was sent out on a pretext to make purchases 
of garnish for the dishes to be served for the Little 
Dinner. Garnish for the dishes I As if the folks at 
Fubsby's could not garnish dishes better than Gash- 
LEIGH, with her stupid old-world devices of laurel leaves, 
parsley, and cut turnips I Why, there was not a dish 
served that day that was not covered over with skewers, 
on which troufles, crayfish, mushrooms, and forced-meat, 
were impaled. When old Gashleigh went down with 
her barbarian bunches of holly and greens to stick about 
the meats, even the cook saw their incongruity, and, at 
Truncheon's orders, flung the whole shrubbery into the 
dust-house, where, while poking about the premises, you 
may be sure Mrs. G. saw it. 

Every candle which was to be burned that night 
(including the tallow candle, which she said was a good 
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enough bed-light for Fitzroy) she stuck into the can- 
dlesticks with her own hands, giving her own high- 
shouldered plated candlesticks of the year 1798 the 
place of honour. She upset all poor Eosa's floral ar- 
rangements, turning the nosegays from one vase into 
the other without any pity, and was never tired of beat- 
ing, and pushing, and patting, and trnj^ping the cur- 
tain and sofa draperies into shape in the little drawing- 
room. 

In FrrzV own apartments she revelled with peculiar 
pleasure. It has been described how she had sacked 
his Study and pushed away his papers, some of which, 
including three cigars, and the commencement of an 
article for the Law Magazine^ " Lives of the Sheriff's 
OflBcers," he has never been able to find to this day. 
Mamma now went into the little room in the back 
regions, which is Fitz's dressing-room, (and was des- 
tined to be a cloak-room,) and here she rummaged to 
her heart's delight. 

In an incredibly short space of time she examined 
all his outlying pockets, drawers, and letters ; she in- 
spected his socks and handkerchief in the top drawers ; 
and on the dressing-table, his razors, shaving-strop, and 
hair-oil. She carried off his silver-topped scent-bottle 
out of his dressing-case, and a half-dozen of his favourite 
pills (which FiTz possesses in common with every well- 
regulated man), and probably administered them to her 
own family. His boots, glossy pumps, and slippers, she 
pushed into the shower-bath, where the poor fellow 
stepped into them the next morning, in the midst of a 
pool in which they were lying. The baby was found 
sucking his boot-hooks the next day in the nursery 
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and as for the bottle of vamiBh for his shoes, (which ho 
generally paints upon the trees himself, having a pretty 
taste in that way,) it could never be found to the present 
hour; but it was remarked that the young Master 
Gashleighs, when they came home for the holidays, 
always wore lacquered highlows ; and the reader may 
draw his conclusions from that fact 

In the course of the day all the servants gave Mrs. 
TiMMiNS warning. 

The cook said she coodn't abear it no longer, aving 
Mrs. G. always about her kitching, with her fingers in 
all the saucepans. Mrs. G. had got her the place, but 
she preferred one as Mrs. G. didn't get for her. 

The nurse said she was come to nuss Master Fitz* 
ROT, and knew her duty ; his grandmamma wasn't his 
nuss, and was always aggrawating her. — Missus must 
shoot hersel^elsewhere. 

The housemaid gave utterance to the same senti- 
ments in language more violent 

Little Buttons bounced up to his mistress, said he 
was butler of the family, 'Mrs. G. was always poking 
about his pantry, and dam if he'd stand it 

At every moment Rosa grew more and more be- 
wildered. The baby howled a great deal during the* 
day. His large china Christening-bowl was cracked by 
Mrs. GXshleigh altering the flowers in it, and pretend- 
ing to be very cool, whilst her hands shook with rage. 

" Pray go on. Mamma," Rosa said with tears in her 
eyes. " Should you like to break the Chandelier ?" 

"Ungrateful, unnatural child 1" bellowed the other ; 
"only that I know you couldn't do without me, I'd leave 
the house this minute." 
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" As you wish," said Rosa ; but Mrs. G. didtiH wish : 
and in this juncture Truncheon arrived. 

That officer surveyed the dining-room, laid the cloth 
there with admirable precision and neatness ; ranged the 
plate on the sideboard with graceful accuracy, but ob- 
jected to that old thing in the centre, as he called Mrs. 
Gashleigh's silver basket, as cumbrous and useless for 
the table, where they would want all the room they 
could get 

Order was not restored to the house, nor, indeed, 
any decent progress made, until this great man came : 
but where there was a revolt before, and a general dis- 
position to strike work and to yell out defiance against 
Mrs. Gashlbiqh, who was sitting bewildered and fiiri- 
ous in the drawing-room— where there was before com- 
motion, at the appearance of the master-spirit, all was 
peace and unanimity : the cook went back ip her pans, 
the housemaid busied herself with the china and glass, 
cleaning some articles and breaking others. Buttons 
sprang up and down the stairs, obedient to the orders 
of his chief, and all things went well and in their 
season. 

At six, the man with the wine came from Binnet 
*AND Latham's. At a quarter-past six, Timmins him- 
self arrived. 

At half-past six, he might have been heard sEouting 
out for his varnished boots — but we know where those 
had been hidden — ^and for his dressing things ; but Mrs. 
G isHLEiGH had put them away. 

As in his vain inquiries for these articles he stood 
shouting, "Nurse I Buttons! Rosa, my dear!" and 
the most fearful execrations up and down the stairs, Mr. 
Truncheon came out on him. 
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" Igscuse me, Sir," says he, *^ but it's impawsable. 
We can't dine twenty at that table — not if you set 'em 
out awinder, we can't" 

'* What's to be done ?" asked Fitzrot, in an agony ; 
** they've all said they'd come." 

** Can't do it," said the other ; '' with two top and 
bottom — ^and your table is as narrow as a bench — ^we 
canH hold more than heighteen, and then each person's 
helbows will be into his neighbour's cheer." 

**RosaI Mrs. Gashueioh!" cried out Timmins, 
^ come down and speak to this gentl — this — ^ 

^ Truncheok, Sir," said the man. 

The women descended from the drawing-room. 
" Look and see, ladies," he said, inducting them into 
the dining-room ; *' there's the room, there's the table laid 
for heighteen, and I defy you to squeege in more." 

^ One person in a party always fails," said Mrs. 
Gashleioh, getting alarmed. 

" That's nineteen," Mr. Truncheon remarked ; *' we 
must knock another hoff, mam ;" and he looked her 
hard in the face. 

Mrs. Gashleioh was very red and nervous, and 
paced, or rather squeezed round the table (it was as 
much as she could do) — the chairs could not be put 
any closer than they were. It was impossible, unless 
the convive sat as a centre-piece in the middle, to put 
another guest at that table. 

" Look at that lady movin round. Sir. You see 
now the difficklty ; if my men wasn't thinner, they 
couldn't hoperate at all," Mr. Truncheon observed, 
who seemed to have a spite to Mrs. Gashlbigh. 

^What is to be done?" she said, with purple 
accents. 
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"My deareret Mamma," Rosa cried ont, "you 
must stop at home— how sorry I am !" And she shot 
one glance at Fitzroy, who shot another at the great 
Truncheon, who held down his eyes. "We could 
manage with heighteen,'^ he said mildly. . 

Mrs. Gashleigh gave a hideous laugh. 



She went away. At eight o'clock she was pacing 
at the comer of the street, and actually saw the com 
pany arrive, trrsi came the Topham Sawyers in theii 
light blue carriage, with the white hammer^loth, and 
blue and white ribbons — ^th^r footmen drove the house 
down with the knocking. 

Then followed the ponderous and snuff-coloured ve- 
hicle, with faded gilded wheels and brass EarFs coro- 
nets all over it, the conveyance of the House of Bun- 
gay. The Countess of Bungay and daughter stepped 
out of the carriage. The fourteenth Earl of Bungay 
couldn't come. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Gulfin's fiy made its ap- 
pearance, from which issued the General with his star, 
and Lady Guij>in in yellow satin. The Rowdy's 
Brougham followed next; after which Mrs. Butt's 
handsome equipage drove up. 

The two friends of the house, young gentlemen from 
the Temple, now arrived in cab No. 9996. We tossed 
'jp, in fact, which should pay the fare. 

Mr. Ranyille Ranville walked, and was dusting 
his boots as the Templars drove up. Lord Gastle- 
NODDY came out of a twopenny omnibus. Funnyman, 
the wag, came last, whirling up rapidly in a Hansom, 
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just as Mrs. Gashleioh, with rage in her heart, was 
counting that two people had failed, and that there were 
only seventeen after all. 

Mr. Truncheon passed our names to Mr. BiLLrnsR) 
who bawled them out on the stairs. Rosa was smiling 
in a pink dress, and looking as fresh as an angel, and 
received her company with that grace which has always 
characterized her. 

The moment of The Dinner arrived, old Ladt 
Bungay scuffled off on the arm of Fttzrot, while the 
rear was brought up by Rosa and Lord Castlemouldt, 
of Ballyshanvanvoght Castle, Co. Tipperary. Some 
fellows who had the luck, took down ladies to dinner. 
I was not sorry to be out of the way of Mrs. Rowdy, 
with her dand3rfied airs, or of that high and mighty 
County Princess, Mrs. Topham Sawyer. 



vn. 



Ojf course it does not become the present writer, 
who has partaken of the best entertainment which his 
friends could supply, to make fun of their (somewhat 
ostentatious, as it must be confessed) hospitality. If 
they gave a dinner beyond their means, it is no busi- 
ness of mine. I hate a man who goes and eats a 
fiiend's meat, and then blabs . the secrets of the ma- 
hogany. Such a man deserves never to be asked to 
dinner again ; and, though at the close of a London 
season that seems no great loss, and you sicken of a 
white-bait as you would of a whale — yet we must al- 
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ways remember that there's another season coming, and 
hold our tongues for the present 

As for describing, then, the mere victuals on Tim- 
mirb's table, that would be absurd. Everybody — (I 
mean of the genteel, world, of course, of which I make 
no doubt the reader is a polite ornament) — everybody 
has the same everything in London. You see the 
same coats, the same dinners, the same boiled fowls 
and mutton, the same cutlets, fish, and cucumbers, the 
same lumps of Wenham Lake ice, <&c. The waiters, 
with white neck-^^loths, are as like each other every* 
where as the peas which they hand round with the 
ducks of the second course. Can't any one invent any-^ 
thing new ? 

The only difference between Tihmins's dinner and 
his neighbour's was, that he had hired, as we have said, 
the greater part of the plate, and that his cowardly 
conscience magnified faults and disasters of which no 
one else probably took heed. 

But Rosa thought, from the supercilious air with 
which Mrs. Topham Sawyer was eyeing the plate and 
other arrangements, that she was remarking the differ- 
ence of the ciphers on the forks and spoons — (which 
had, in fact, been borrowed from every one of Fithiot's 
friends—*! know, for instance, that he had my six, 
among others, and only returned five, along with a 
battered, old, black-pronged, plated abomination, which 
I have no doubt belongs to Mrs. Gashlsigh, whom I 
hereby request to send back mine in exchange) — ^their 
guilty consciences, I say, made them fancy that every 
one was spying out their domestic deficiencies ; where- 
as, it is probable that nobody present thought of their 
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failiogs at alL People neyer do; they never see holes 
in their neighbours' coats — ^they are too indolent, sim- 
ple, and charitable. 

Some things, however, one could not help remark 
ing ; for instance, though Fiiz is my closest friend, yet, 
could I avoid seeing and being amused by his perplexity 
and his dismal efforts to be facetious ? His eye wan- 
dered all round the little room with quick uneasy glan- 
ces, veiy different from those frank and jovial looks 
with which he is accustomed to welcome you to a leg 
of mutton ; and Rosa, from the other end of the table, 
and over the flowers, entree dishes, and wine-coolers, 
telegraphed him with signals of corresponding alarm. 
Poor devils ! why did they ever go beyond that leg of 
mutton? 

Funnyman was not brilliant in conversation, scarce- 
ly opening bis mouth, except for the purposes of feast- 
ing. The fact is our friend Tom Dawson was at table, 
who knew, all his stories, and in his presence the great 
wag is always silent and uneasy. 

FiTz has a very pretty wit of his own, and a good 
reputation on Circuit ; but he is timid before great peo- 
ple. And indeed the presence of that awful Lady 
Bungay on his right hand, was enough to damp him. 
She was in Court-mourning (for the late Prince of 
Sohuppen-schlopfen). She had on a large black fu- 
nereal turban and appurtenances, and a vast breast-plate 
of twinkling, twiddling, black bugles. No wonder a 
man could not be gay in talking to her, 

Mrs. Rowdy and Mrs. Topham Sawyer love each 
other as women do who have the same receiving nighta, 
and ask the same society ; they were only separated by 
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Ranville Ranville, who tries to be well with both : 
and they talked at each other across him. 

ToFHAM and Rowdy growled out a conversation 
about Rum, Ireland, and the Navigation Laws, quite 
unfit for print Sawyer never speaks three words 
without mentioning the House and the Speaker. 

The Irish Peer said nothing (which was a comfort) ; 
but he ate and drank of everything which came in his 
way ; and cut his usual absurd figure in dyed whiskers 
and a yellow under-waistcoat. 

General Gulfin sported his star, and looked fat 
and florid, but melancholy. His wife ordered away his 
dinner, just like honest Sancho's physician at Bara 
taria. 

Botherby's stories about Lamartine are as old as 
the hills, since the barricades of last month ; and he 
could not get in a word or cut the slightest figure. 
And as for Tom Dawson, he was carrying on an un 
dertoned small talk with Lady Barbara St. Mary's, 
so that there was not much conversation worth record 
going on within the dining-room. 

Outside, it was different. Those houses in Lilliput 
Street are so uncommonly compact, that you can hear 
everything which takes place all over the tenement ; 
and so, 

In the awful pauses of the banquet, and the hall- 
door being furthermore open, we had the benefit of 
hearing 

The cook, and the occasional cook, below stairs, ex- 
chan^ng rapid phrases regarding the dinner ; 

The smash of the soup-tureen, and swift descent of 
the kitchen-maid and soup-ladle down the stairs to the 
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lower regions. This accident created a langh, and 
rather amused Fitzrot and the company, and caused 
Funnyman to say, bowing to Rosa, that she was mis- 
tress of herself, though China fall. But she did not 
heed him, for at that moment another noise com- 
menced, namely, that of 

The baby in the upper rooms, who commenced a 
series of piercing yells, which, though stopped by the 
sudden clapping to of the nursery-door, were only more 
dreadful to the mother when suppressed.' She would 
have ^ven a guinea to go upstairs and have done with 
the whole entertainment 

A thundering knock came at the door very early 
after the dessert, and the poor soul took a speedy op- 
portunity of summoning the ladies to depart, though 
you may^be sure it was only old Mrs. Gashleigh, who 
had come with her daughters — of course the first per- 
son to come. I saw her red gown whisking up the 
stairs, which were covered with plates and dishes, over 
which she trampled. 

Instead of having any quiet after the retreat of the 
ladies, the house was kept in a rattle, and the glasses 
jingled on the table, as the flymen and coachmen pKed 
the knocker, and the soirSe came in. From my place 
I could see everything ; the guests as they arrived (I 
remarked very few carnages, mostly cabs and flies), and 
a little crowd of blackguard boys and children, who 
were formed round the door, and gave ironical cheers 
to the folks as they stepped out of their vehicles. 

As for the evening party, if a crowd in the dog- 
days is pleasant, poor Mrs. Timmins certainly had a 
successful soirie. You could hardly move on the stair. 
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Mrs. Sterniiold broke in the banisters, and near- 
ly fell through. There was such a noise and chat- 
ter you could not hear the singing of the Miss Gash* 
leiohs, which was no great loss. Ladt Bungay could 
hardly get to her can'iage, being entangled with Colo- 
nel Wedoewood in the passage. An absurd attempt 
was made to get up a dance of some kind, but before 
Mrs. Crowder, had got round the room, the hanging- 
lamp in the dining-room below was stove in, and fell 
with a crash, on the table, now prepared for refresh- 
ment. 

Why, in fact, did the Timminses give that party at 
all ? It was quite beyond their means. They have of- 
fended a score of their old friends, and pleased none of 
their acquaintances. So angry were many who were 
not asked, that poor Rosa says she must now give a 
couple more parties and take in those not previously in- 
vited. And I know for a fact that Fubsby's bill is not 
yet paid ; nor Binney and Latham's, the wine-mer- 
chants ; that the breakage and hire of glass and china 
cost ever so much money ; that every true friend of 
TiMMiNS has cried out against his absurd extravagance, 
an^that now,, when every one is going out of town, 
FiTz has hardly money to pay his Circuit, much mor^ 
to take EosA to a watering-place, as he wished and 
promised. 

As for Mrs. Gashleigh, the only feasible plan of 
economy which she can suggest, is that she should 
come and live with her daughter and son-in-law, and 
that they should keep house together. If he agrees to 
this, she has a little sum at the banker^ with which she 
would not mind easing his present difficulties ; and the 
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poor wretch is so utterly bewildered and crest-fallen 
that it is veiy likely he will become her victim. 

The ToPHAM Sawyers, when they go down into the 
country, will represent Firz as a ruined man and reck- 
less prodigal ; his uncle, the attorney, from whom he 
has expectations, will most likely withdraw his business, 
and adopt some other member of his &mily — ^Blanch 
Crowdsr for instance, whose husband, the doctor, has 
had high words with poorFirzROT already, of course at 
the Vomen's instigation — and all these accumulated 
miseries fall upon the unfortunate wretch because he 
was good-natured, and his wife would have a Little 
Dinner. 



THE END. 
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source so fitly as from a refined and Christian woman.^' 

AUee B, Haven. 



LOSS ANB GAIN; or, Mar- 
garet's Home. 1 ToL, 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 



The OOOFEBS; or Oettiner 
Under Way. A Tale of Real 
Life. iToL, 12ino. Cloth. $1.50. 

The lamented Cousin Alice, better known as the author of nu- 
merous juvenile works of a popular character, only wrote two works 
of fiction, which evidence that she could have met with equal suc- 
cess in that walk of literature. They both bear the impress of a 
mind whose purity of heart was proverbial. 

Belen Modet, 

LIGHT. A NoveL 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.60. 

Miss Warner. 



THE HILLS OF TB^ SKA- 
TEMTTC. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 

$2.00. 



TUnr BBOTHEB'S KEEFEB. 

1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 






D, Appleton & Company'B Publications, 



Sarah A. Went». 

SlUCTLES AND PBOWNS. A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

Anonymous. 

COMETH X7P AS A FLOWEB. An Autobiography. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paper covers. 60 cents. 



NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ** Cometh up 
08 1^ Flower.'^ 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. 60 cents. 



The name of the author of the above is still buried in obscitrit j. 
The sensation which was created by the publication of "Cometh up 
as a Flower" remains unabated, as the dally increasing demand 
abundantly testifies. No work, since the appearance of *'Jane 
Eyre," has met with greater success. 



LAD7 ALICE; or, The New T7na. A Novel. New edition. Paper. 
60 cents. 



UADOE ; or, Nifirht and DEomisflr. A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 



SEEBBBOOKE. By H. B. 6., author of "^Maage."^ 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
$2.00. 



UAB7 STAUNTON: or. The Pupils of Marvel HaU. Bytb^ 
Author of "" Portraits of My Married Friends.** 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.T6. 

UINISTB7 OF LIFE. By the Anthor of "^ Ministering Children.** 
Illastrated. 1vol., 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 



THE VmaiNLA COMEDIANS ; or. Old Dasrs in the Old 
Dominion.' 2vob.,12mo. Cloth. $8.00. 

WIFE'S STBATAGEM. A Btory for Fireside and Wayside. By 
Annt Fanny. Blustrated. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 



^ ^* 



2>« Appleton S GompanifS' Publieaiions, 



Captain Marryatt. 

Marryatt's Popular Hovels and Tales, a new and beau. 

tiful edition. 12 vols., 12mo. Cloth. $21. 

Or, separMy: 



PETEB STNCPLtE. 12mo. €loth. 

$1.7fi. 
JAOOB FAITHFCTL. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.75. 
XTATAI. OFFIOEB. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.75. 
XINa*S OWK. 12mo. Cloth. 

$1.75. 
JAPHET IN SBA&CH OF A 

F A T H £ B . 12ino. Cloth. 

$1.75. 
NEWTON FOBSTEB. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.75. 



UTDSHIFUAN EAST. 12mo. 

Cloth. $175. 
FAOHA OF MANY TATiKS. 

12ino. Cloth. $1.75. 
THE POACHEB. ISmo. Cloth. 

$1.76i 

THE FHANTOIC SHIP. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.75. 
SNABIiETOW. 12ino. Cloth. 

$1,75. 
PEBCIVAI* SEENE. 12iuo. 

Cloth. $1.75. 



Fine edition, printed on tinted paper. 12 vols., large 12mo. Cloth, 
$30.00; Half Calf, extra, $64.00. 

THE CHEAP POPUIiAB EDITION OF MABBYATT'S 
NOVELS. To be completed in 12. volumes. Printed from new 

stereotype plates, in clear type, on good paper. Price per vol- 
mne, 40 oents. 

** Capt. Harryatt is a classic among novel-writers. A better idea 
may be had of the sea, of ship-life, especially in the navy, from these 
enchanting books, than firom any other source. They will continue 
to be read as long as the language exists.'* 

Miss Jane Porter. 

SCOTTISH OHIEFS. A Romance. New and bMidsome edition. With 
Engravings. 1 vol., large Svo. Cloth. $ao»; Half Calf; extra, $5.50. 

The great popularity of this novel has rendered it necessary to 
-"^"nf^irm^ this handsonra edition in large, readable type, with appro- 
priate embeUiafaments, for the domestic library. 
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D^ Apphton db ComjpanifB PublitatioTiz. 



Sir WaUer Scott. 

WATERLEY NOVELS. The Cheap Popular Edition of the 
Wavetley Novels. To be complied in Twenty-five Volumes, 
from New Stereotype Plates, oinifoMKi with the New Edition of 
Dickens, containing all the Notes of^lhe Author, and printed from 
the latest edition of the Authorized Text, on fine white paper, in 
clear type, and convenient in size. Each volume illustrated with 
a FrontiBpiece. Pronounced ^ A Miracle of Cheapness." 

Order of Issue, 



1. WAVEBItinr 26 

2. XVANHOE... 26 

3. EEinii WOBTH 26 

4. Ginr MANNEBni'a...26 
6. ANTiaXTABT 26 

6. BOB B07 25 

7. OliD UOBTAXITT 26 

8. THE BTiACK DWABF, 

and A XjEQEKD OF 

KCONTBOSB 26 

d. BBIBE OF LAHUEB- 
HOOB 26 

10. HEABT OF XEIB-I^O- 

THIAN 26 

11. THE 2)IONASTEB7....26 

12. THE ABBOT....' 26 

13. THE FIBATE 25 

14. FOBTTTNES OF NI- 

GEL 26 



16. FEVEBIIi OF THE 



25 

16. aXTENTIN DUB- 

WABD 26 

17. ST. BONAITS WELL. 26 

18. BEDGAtTNTLET .25 

19. THE BETBOTHED, 

and HIGHLAND VrX" 
DOW 25 

20. tHE TALISiyLAN 25 

21. WOODSTOCK 25 

22. FAIB 3CAID OF 

PEBTH 25 

23. ANNE OF GEIEB- 

STEIN 25 

24 COUNT BOBEBT OF 

FABIS 25 

^26. THE STJBGEON'S 

pATJGHTEB 25 



The Complete Popular Library Edition of the Wa- 

yerley Novels. Handsomely printed, in good cl^r. t^e. 
niustrated with numerous Engravings, and a Steel-plate -IPOrtrait 
of the Author. 6 voK, small 8vo. (Uniform with the ** Popu- 
lar Libmry Edition of Dickens.") Cloth, extni, $10.50. 



^This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is inetirred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please retiirn\>romptly. 
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